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Joyce, Aquinas, and 
The Poetic Process 


By HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 


NYONE familiar with the persistent use which Joyce makes of the laby- 
rinth figure as the archetype of human cognition will have noticed the 
same figure as it appears in the dramatic action of a Thomistic “article.” 

There is first the descent into the particular matter of the “objections.” These 
are juxtaposed abruptly, constituting a discontinuous or cubist perspective. By 
abrupt juxtaposition of diverse views of the same problem, that which is in 
question is seen from several sides. A total intellectual history is provided in a 
single view. And in the very instant of being presented with a false lead or path 
the mind is alerted to seek another course through the maze. Baffled by variety 
of choice it is suddenly arrested by the “sed contra” and given its true bearings 
in the conclusion. Then follows the retracing of the labyrinth in the “respondeo 
dicendum.”” Emerging into intellectual clarity at the end of this process it looks 
back on the blind alleys proffered by each of the original objections. Whereas 
the total shape of each article, with its trinal divisions into objections, respondeo, 
and answers to objections, is an “S’” labyrinth, this figure is really traced and 
retraced by the mind many times in the course of a single article. Perhaps this 
fact helps to explain the power of Thomas to communicate a great deal even 
before he is much understood. It certainly suggests why he can provide rich 
esthetic satisfactions by the very dance of his mind—a dance in which we par- 
ticipate as we follow him. 

His “‘articles” can be regarded as vivisections of the mind in act. The skill 
and wit with which he selects his objections constitute a cubist landscape, an 
ideal landscape of great intellectual extent seen from an airplane. The ideas or 
objects in this landscape are by their very contiguity set in a state of dramatic 
tension; and this dramatic tension is provided with a dramatic peripeteia in the 
respondeo, and with a resolution in the answers to the objections. 

This, and much more was grasped by the young Joyce who seems to have 
been the first to make explicit the relation in Aquinas between the stages of 
apprehension and the creative process. In Aristotle the same view is also im- 
plicit, as Joyce was aware. In the Poetics Aristotle mentions imitation as connate 
to man, being the process by which men learn. But this fact is not linked with 
the power of abstraction which in the De Anima he attributes to the nous 
poietikos or the agent intellect. That there is, however, a degree of poetic imi- 
tation in abstraction itself is plain from the fact that even in sensation “things 
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exist in the soul without their proper matter, but with the singularity and indi- 
viduating conditions which are the result of matter” (St. Thomas De Anima, 
article 13). That this is so is the effect of the nous poietikos which has the 
power of individuating anew in a bodily organ that which it has abstracted from 
existence. “For in things made by art the action of an instrument is terminated 
in the form intended by the artisan” (Ibid., article 12). Again, “for every ob- 
ject produced by art is the effect of the action of an artificer, the agent intellect 
being related to the phantasms illuminated by it as an artificer is to the things 
made by his art’’ (Jbid., article 5). And in the same place the creative efficacy 
of the nous poietikos as “illuminative’ is referred to the text in the Psalms 
(4:7): “The light of thy countenance is signed upon us, O Lord.” 

For Joyce and Eliot all art is a shadow of the Incarnation and every artist is 
dedicated to revealing, or epiphanizing, the signatures of things, so that what 
the nous poietikos is to perception and abstraction the artist is to existence at 
large: 

The artist who could disentangle the subtle soul of the image from its 

mesh of defining circumstances most exactly and re-embody it in artistic 


circumstances chosen as the most exact for its new office, he was the su- 
preme artist. (Stephen Hero, p. 78). 


Ordinary experience is a riot of imprecision, of impressions enmeshed in pre- 
conceptions, clichés, profanities, and impercipience. But for the true artist every 
experience is capable of an epiphany: 


By an epiphany he meant a sudden spiritual manifestation, whether in 
the vulgarity of speech or gesture or in a memorable phase of the mind 
itself... . Imagine my glimpses of that clock as the gropings of a spiritual 
eye which seeks to adjust its vision to an exact focus. The moment the 
focus is reached the object is epiphanized. It is just in this epiphany that 
I find the third, the supreme quality of beauty. (Stephen Hero, p. 211). 


Joyce identified the three notes of beauty of St. Thomas with the three op- 
erations of the intellect: 


Now for the third quality. For a long time I couldn’t make out what 
Aquinas meant. He uses a figurative word (a very unusual thing for 
him) but I have solved it. Claritas is guidditas. After the analysis which 
discovers the second quality the salad makes the only logically possible 
synthesis and discovers the third quality. This is the moment which I 
call epiphany. First we recognize that the object is one integral thing, 
then we recognize that it is an organized composite structure, a thing in 
fact; finally when the relation of the parts is exquisite, when the parts 
are adjusted to the special point, we recognize that it is that thing which 
it is. Its soul, its whatness leaps to us from the vestment of its appear- 
ance. The soul of the commonest object, the structure of which is so 
adjusted, seems to us radiant. The object achieves its epiphany. (Stephen 
Hero, p. 213). 
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Obviously the business of the artist in this context is that of an impersonal 
agent, humble before the laws of things, as well as before his own artistic ac- 
tivity as revealer. He must strip himself of all but his mere agency: 


I have only pushed to its logical conclusion the definition Aquinas has 
given of the beautiful. 
Aquinas? 
Pulchra sunt quae visa placent. He seems to regard the beautiful 
as that which satisfies the esthetic appetite and nothing more—that the 
mere apprehension of which pleases . . . 
The passage in St. Thomas formally distinguishing beauty and goodness has 
wide but precise bearings for everything Joyce did as an artist: 
But they differ logically, for goodness properly relates to appetite (good- 
ness being what all things desire), and therefore it has the aspect of 
an end (the appetite being a kind of movement towards a thing). On 
the other hand beauty relates to a cognitive power, for those things are 
said to be beautiful which pleases when seen. Hence beauty consists in 
due proportion, for the senses delight in things duly proportioned, as 
in what is like them—because the sense too is a sort of reason, as is 
every cognitive power. Now, since knowledge is by assimilation, and 
likeness relates to form, beauty properly belongs to the nature of a formal 
cause. 
HAT the senses themselves are properly analogous, as are the other cogni- 
tive powers, was not a fact lost on Joyce, who knew that the creative process 
itself was a retracing of the stages of apprehension. In this passage from St. 
Thomas can also be seen the reasons for Joyce’s preferring comic to tragic art. 
Any movement of appetite within the labyrinth of cognition is a “minotaur” 
which must be slain by the hero artist. Anything which interferes with cogni- 
tion, whether concupiscence, pride, imprecision, or vagueness is a minotaur ready 
to devour beauty. So that Joyce not only was the first to reveal the link between 
the stages of apprehension and the creative process, he was the first to under- 
stand how the drama of cognition itself was the key archetype of all human 
ritual myth and legend. And thus he was able to incorporate at every point in 
his work the body of the past in immediate relation to the slightest current of 
perception. He could well afford to look patronizingly on the psychological 
gropings of Freud and Jung and on the inferior poetic consciousness of a Yeats 
or Proust, saying in “The Holy Office” : 


So distantly I turn to view 

The shamblings of that motley crew, 

Those souls that hate the strength that mine has 
Steeled in the school of old Aquinas. 


There was no shambling and no guesswork in anything Joyce did as an artist. 
An absolute clairvoyance and precision attended his work from the first page of 
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The Portrait to the end of Finnegans Wake. And the reason for this, as he 
insisted, was his grasp of the full creative implications of the Thomistic analysis 
of cognition: 


But, during the formulation of his artistic creed, had he not found item 
after item upheld for him in advance by the greatest and most orthodox 
doctor of the Church . . . while the entire theory in accordance with 
which his entire artistic life was shaped, arose most conveniently for his 
purpose out of the mass of Catholic theology? (Stephen Hero, p. 205). 


It is the Thomistic view that beauty relates to a cognitive rather than a volitional 
power that led Joyce to prefer comedy to tragedy. The long passage from his 
notebooks given by Herbert Gorman (James Joyce, pp. 96-97) will become a 
locus classicus: 


An improper art aims at exciting in the way of comedy the feeling of 
desire, but the feeling which is proper to comic art is the feeling of 
joy .. . the feeling which the possession of some good excites in us... . 
For desire urges us from rest that we may possess something but joy 
holds us in rest as long as we possess something . . . All art which ex- 
cites in us the feeling of joy is so far comic and according as this feeling 
of joy is excited by whatever is substantial or accidental in human for- 
tunes the art is to be judged more or less excellent . . . From this it may 
be seen that tragedy is the imperfect manner and comedy the perfect 
manner in art. All art, again, is static for the feelings of terror and pity 
on one hand and of joy on the other hand are feelings which arrest us. 
It will be seen afterwards how this rest is necessary for the apprehension 
of the beautiful . . . For beauty is a quality of something seen but terror 
and pity and joy are states of mind. 


It is hard to know where to begin to discuss any phase of Joyce because he 
is so much of a piece. Anything of his includes all the rest. Thus, for ex- 
ample, his statement of the problem of genres seems simple and natural: 


There are three conditions of art: the lyrical, the epical and the dramatic. 
That art is lyrical whereby the artist sets forth the image in immediate 
relation to himself; that art is epical whereby the artist sets forth the 
image in mediate relation to himself and to others; that art is dramatic 
whereby the artist sets forth the image in immediate re! ition to others. 
(Gorman, pp. 97-98). 


But the complex generic idea operative here is a shadow at once of the three 
operations of the intellect and of the procession of Persons in the Trinity. There 
is also a note of Joyce’s dated at Paris (March 27, 1903) which concerns Aris- 
totle and imitation: 


he tekhne mimeitai ten physin—this phrase is falsely rendered as “‘Art is 
an imitation of Nature.’ Aristotle does not here define art; he says only, 
“Art imitates Nature” and means that the artistic process is like the 
natural process. ... (Ibid., p. 98). 
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It is in Stephen Hero that there are the texts which explain what Joyce under- 
stood by “‘natural process”: 
For Stephen art was neither a copy nor an imitation of nature: the artistic 
process was a natural process . . . a veritably sublime process of one’s 
own nature which had a right to examination and open discussion. 
(Stephen Hero, p. 171). 


That this process is that of ordinary apprehension is made plain on page 212: 


What we symbolize in black the Chinaman may symbolize in yellow: 
each has his own tradition. Greek beauty laughs at Coptic beauty and 
the American Indian derides them both. It is almost impossible to rec- 
oncile all tradition whereas it is by no means impossible to find the justi- 
fication of every form of beauty that has ever been adored on earth by 
an examination of the mechanism of esthetic apprehension whether it be 
dressed in red, white, yellow, or black. We have no reason for thinking 
that the Chinaman has a different system of digestion from that which 
we have though our diets are quite dissimilar. The apprehensive faculty 
must be scrutinized in action. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this last phase for an un- 
derstanding of Joyce’s art, because he never ceased to evolve technique for 
scrutinizing sensations and impressions ‘‘at the very instant of their apparition.” 
And this meant for Joyce neither impressionism nor expressionism but the rev- 
elation of the profoundly analogical drama of existence as it is mirrored in the 
cognitive powers in act: 

They sat sometimes in the pit of a music-hall and one unfolded to the 

other the tapestry of his poetical aims while the band bawled to the 

comedian and the comedian bawled to the band. Cranly grew used to 
having sensations and impressions recorded and analyzed before him at 

the very instant of their apparition. (Jbid., p. 125). 


Dubliners, for example, is a tapestry of such arrested apparitions variously 
woven into the natural process of childhood, youth, maturity and age. The 
Portrait is likewise static as the title insists, an inclusive moment focussing the 
stage of artistic apprehension in a vivisection of the young artist. It is note- 
worthy that Joyce excludes from the esthetic discussion in The Portrait just those 
features of the Thomistic analysis of cognition which were most important to 
him as a mature artist—namely the fact of the creative process as the natural 
process of apprehension arrested and retraced. The Stephen of The Portrait 
(probably named after the Dedalian Stéphane Mallarmé) understands Aquinas 
via Mallarmé, whereas Joyce the artist, while led to Aquinas by Mallarmé and 
the symbolists, finally was able to complete the work of the symbolists because 
he discovered how to perfect their insights by means of Aquinas. Yet it needs 
also to be said that the feebleness of grasp among Joyce critics is not so much 
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their ignorance of St. Thomas as their half-awareness of what Joyce found in 
Flaubert, Rimbaud, and Mallarmé. Because Joyce and Eliot have surpassed these 
writers, only, however, with their assistance, it is enforced on the English critic 
to perfect their knowledge of them if only that the French in turn may come to 
enjoy the achievement of Joyce and Eliot. 

There is a passage in Stephen Hero which will serve to suggest the kind of 
debt Joyce owed to Flaubert and his successors: 


The modern spirit is vivisective. Vivisection is the most modern process 
one can conceive. The ancient method investigated law with the lantern 
of justice, morality with the lantern of revelation, art with the lantern of 
tradition. But all these lanterns have magical properties: they transform 
and disfigure. The modern method examines its territory by the light 
of day . . . It examines the entire community in action and reconstructs 
the spectacle of redemption. If you were an esthetic philosopher you 
would take note of all my vagaries because here you have the spectacle 
of the esthetic instinct in action. The philosophic college should spare a 
detective for me. (p. 186). 


The use of the words “vagaries” and ‘‘detective’’ is here precise and significant. 
For on the one hand the figure of the laybrinth is used everywhere by Joyce as the 
archetype of cognition and esthetic apprehension, and on the other the modern 
detective since Poe employs the technique of retracing in order to reconstruct 
an action exactly as it occurred. Edgar Poe is rightly regarded in France as the 
father of symbolism because he was the first to formulate the poetic process as 
one of discovering by retracing. The precise poetic formula for any emotion, he 
pointed out, was to be found by working backwards from effect to the arrange- 
ment of words which would produce that effect. It is also his esthete Dupin 
who first displays the same method in the service of crime detection. The mod- 
ern psychologist, historiographer and archaeologist use this method in common 
with the physicist, the chemist, and the “private eye.” Professor Gilson’s Unity 
of Philosophical Experience has the distinction of being the first work of philoso- 
phy in which this method of reconstruction is fully employed. 


UT a great deal of poetic experiment and development preceded the dis- 
B covery of the technique of reconstruction as discovery. And most of ail is 
owing to the practitioners of the picturesque school of landscape that began 
with James Thomson in 1724. By the time of Scott, Byron, and Chateaubriand 
the possibilities of discontinuous landscape as a means of including and con- 
trolling a vast range of otherwise chaotic material was available to the novelist 
as a means of examining “the entire community in action.” First Stendhal and 
then Flaubert and Dickens went ahead on these lines. But Flaubert was the 
first to see in his Sentimental Education that it means the abandonment of the 
continuity of unilateral narrative in favor of the more profound effects to be 
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achieved by analogical juxtaposition of characters, scenes, and situations without 
copula. So that the Cartesian cries against cubist discontinuity have always been 
raised by those ignorant of analogy and equivocity. 

But Joyce, while alert to all that Flaubert had achieved for him, was not 
content with controlling just the larger areas of his discontinuous landscapes. He 
wanted and got a simultaneous control of the widest perspectives and the most 
intimate and evanescent moments of apprehension. And this he was able to 
achieve by analysis of the labyrinth of cognition which Aristotle and Aquinas 
had revealed to him. It is thus, for example, that he is able to include in the 
first two pages of The Portrait the entire experience of the race, the ground plan 
of all his unwritten work, and the most individual features of Stephen’s ex- 
panding awareness. The opening words place the hero in the traditional laby- 
rinth and confront him with a minotaur adapted to his infant years: 


Once upon time and a very good time it was there was a moocow com- 
ing down along the road and this moocow that was down along the road 
met a nicens little boy named baby tuckoo. . . . 


Stephen Hero is so named because the artist in that work confronts and slays 
scores of minotaurs. The book swarms with labyrinths of many kinds and levels: 


At the door he had to resign her to others and see her depart with insig- 
nificant courtesies and as he came home alone he led his mood through 
mazes of doubts and misgivings. (p. 159). 


Following this passage there is another labyrinth which is both exterior and in- 
terior. It presents one of the Daedalus family migrations inside Dublin: 


On the night before the day fixed for his legal eviction he moved his 
camp by night. The little furniture which remained to them was carried 
on a float and Stephen and his brother and his mother and his father 
carried the ancestral portraits themselves as the draymen had drunk a 
good deal more than was good for them. It was a clear night of late 
summer freshened with cold as they walked in a body beside the sea- 
wall. . . . The tide was lapping softly by the wall, being at the full, and 
through the clear air Stephen heard his father’s voice like a muffled flute 
singing a love-song. He made his mother stop to listen and they both 
leaned on the heavy picture-frames and listened: 


Shall carry my heart to thee. . . . 


Traditionally there are two kinds of labyrinth, stone and sea. Joyce uses 
both constantly. Here both are fused in the “‘sea-wall’”—the family treading the 
maze between two powers (earth and sea) and carrying the household goods is 
arrested by the song. The moment of arrest is an epiphany, a moment not in 
time’s covenant, and it is by the bringing of complex perceptions to a focus in 
such moments that the minotaurs of the labyrinths are always overcome. 

But the technical means of capturing these moments is by landscape, as 
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Wordsworth and others were aware. The Pre-Raphaelites and then Swinburne, 
Pater, and the early Yeats had sought for the means to prolong these moments. 
But the symbolists discovered that the moment was not an end but a beginning. 
It was a point from which to begin a retracing of the labyrinth of apprehension 
in order to find the inevitable art form for that moment: . 


In the centre of her attitude towards him he thought he discerned a point 

of defiant ill will and he thought he understood the cause of it. He had 

swept the moment into his memory, the figure and the landscape into 

his treasure-room, and conjuring with all three had brought forth some 

pages of sorry verse. (Stephen Hero, p. 67). 

Since the relation of labyrinth and landscape calls for separate treatment it 
will serve for now to have pointed out that the conjunction of landscape and 
labyrinth provided Joyce with that vivisection of the stages of esthetic appre- 
hension of which he was the only begetter. As much, therefore, as the ancient 
Daedalus who made the labyrinth in Crete, Joyce had the right to name his hero 
“Stephen Dedalus” (the French form of the word). But it is not only the 
labyrinth of cognition in which Joyce made himself at home, tracing and re- 
tracing with delicate precision. The labyrinthine structure of the eye it is that 
gives such salience in his work to the figure of the cyclops. Most of all he wat 
home in the labyrinth of the inner ear where he met Persse O'Reilly, who is 
per se, son of the Real and father of Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly in The Cocktail 
Party. On the labyrinth of the ear, organ of the Incarnation, Joyce built those 
metaphysical analogies which enabled him to restore the orchestra of the seven 
liberal arts to its plenary functions. He is never less than the artist of the Word. 
Ulysses is reared on the labyrinth-landscape of the human body as the body 
politic; and Finnegans Wake whispers throughout with the voice of the river 
of human blood and immemorial racial consciousness. Joyce was at home in all 
labyrinths because of his original conquest of the stages of apprehension, of 
the mind in act. 


AVING suggested that Joyce took up the analysis of this matter at the 
very promising stage at which Mallarmé had left it at’his death in 1898, 
I should like to point to what is, so far as I know, the first stage of philosophic 
awareness concerning the retracing of apprehension as the poetic process. It 
occurs in Thomas Brown's posthumously published lectures on The Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. Brown was professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh 
until his death in 1820. And it is in lecture XXXVII where he is considering 
the “secondary laws of suggestion’’ as they affect genius that he states the differ- 
ence between the imagination of genius and the fancy of ordinary minds. The 
mind of genius, he suggests, works in some sort of reverse direction to ordinary 
minds: 
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In a poetic mind of a higher order, the conception of this very subject 
cannot exist for a moment, without awakening, by the different tendency 
of the suggesting principle, groups of images which had never before 
existed in similar combination . . . new forms, of external passion, 
would crowd upon his mind, by their analogy to ideas and feelings pre 
viously existing; and this single change of the direction of the suggesting 
principle would be sufficient to produce all those wonders, which the 
poet of imagination ascribes to the influence of inspiring genii . . . The 
inventions of poetic genius, then, are the suggestions of analogy: the 
prevailing suggestions of common minds, are those of mere contiguity. 


In these lectures Brown is a severe critic of Locke and Hartley and the asso- 
ciationists, and seems to use “‘anology” in a traditional sense. To what extent 
he was aware of the speculations of Coleridge, I cannot say. But Coleridge 
seems not to have had any inkling of the retracing frocess of the poetic process. 
It is noteworthy that his celebrated definition of the primary imagination merely 
states the notion of Aristotle and Aquinas concerning the nous poietikos or the 
agent intellect: 


The primary imagination I hold to be the living power and prime agent 
of all perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal 
act of creation in the infinite I AM. 


That this has not been noticed as the nous poietikos is only less curious than the 
fact that Coleridge never seems to have commented on it again. His definition 
of the poetic or secondary imagination has aroused great interest and enthusiasm 
but is far from the precision of his definition of the primary imagination: 


The secondary Imagination I consider as an echo of the former, co-exist- 
ing with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in the 
kind of its agency, and differing only in degree, and in the mode of its 
operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate: or where 
this process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to 
idealize and unify. 


Nothing could well be vaguer than this. It does not look very impressive beside 
Brown's statement. And Brown’s view is in the line that leads through Burke 
to Poe, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, and Joyce. 








A Survey of Joyce Criticism 


By HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 


OR much the same reasons that make Eliot criticism so unsatisfactory to 

date, the state of Joyce criticism is radically defective. The entire matter is 

summed up in the fact that the very best that has been done for Joyce till 
now is contained in three essays of the 1920's. The first is “James Joyce et 
Pécuhchet” by Ezra Pound, which appeared in the Mercure de France in June, 
1922. The second is “Ulysses, Order, and Myth” by T. S. Eliot (Dial, Nov., 
1923). And the third is Wyndham Lewis’ chapter in Time and Western Man, 
1927. Pound places Joyce in relation to the achievement of Flaubert. Eliot places 
him in relation to terms of symbolist technique, and Lewis locates him with ref- 
erence to the time philosophies of the early part of our century All three writers 
shared Joyce’s degree of commitment to European culture. In study and achieve- 
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ment these three commentators shared with Joyce an awareness of what had 
actually occurred in the European mind and in art since 1850. Their own work 
had begun in 1910 as a conscious effort to bring the English-speaking world up 
to the level of Baudelaire, Laforgue, Rimbaud, Flaubert, Cézanne, Brancusi, and 
Picasso. They hoped by 1920 to import and adapt to current needs the revolu- 
tionary techniques and discoveries of sixty years of new French insights. 1914- 
1918 was almost the end of these hopes. Those years did nothing directly to 
halt the work of Pound, Joyce, or Eliot. Lewis on active service was more im- 
mediately disadvantaged. But the principal damage was to the milieu in which 
the work had been begun in 1910. T. E. Hulme and Henri Gaudier were killed. 
Ford Madox Ford and Ezra Pound were unable to endure the sluggish and 
inert mind that took over affairs in England after the war and went off to Paris. 
The work of fecundating the mind of the literate public, which had begun 
vigorously with The English Review and Blast, came to an end. The reign of 
Bloomsbury began. Bloomsbury has perpetuated Pre-Raphaelitism, the Nineties, 
and amateurism in the arts. It has created an intellectually stodgy buffer state be- 
tween the English-speaking world and the best work of our time. And it is this 
labyrinthine buffer state of Victorian art canons through which every literate 
person has still to grope his way before he is permitted even a hazy view of 
James Joyce. As Mr. Eliot put it, we are still in the Arnold era. 

The present array of books is testimony to the mixed motives which have led 
their authors to seek out James Joyce. Unlike the authoritative comments of 
Pound, Eliot, and Lewis, these writers for the most part approach their subject 
in an awkward and diffident spirit. Several of them detest Joyce. Most of them 
bitterly resent the strain to which he subjects their powers of attention. None 
of them writes with an immediate sense of what are the live and dead issues in 
our own artistic world. Joyce is made to appear not as an immediate and relevant 
source of artistic nutriment but as a monster exhibit to awe the dim of brain. 
Let us contrast this tone and attitude with that of the three early essays by Pound, 
Eliot, and Lewis. Pound specifies the technical debt of Joyce to Flaubert and 
explains the need and function of the comic epic in the contemporary world. 
Joyce is a purgative, a cleanser administered to a mentally muddy world. His 
epic is a colossal softisier revealing the grossness and stupidity of a society bogged 
down in the satisfaction of the lowest commercial appetites. This, of course, is 
true, but it is not much of the truth about Joyce. Joyce was not primarily con- 
cerned with just his own epoch of human history. Eliot's essay is concerned 
with the specific technical discoveries of Joyce which are of a kind comparable 
to those of Einstein, and just as impossible for serious practitioners to ignore. 
Basic among these discoveries is that of manipulating a continuous parallel be- 
tween past and present—a technique of juxtaposition without copula which de- 
velops analogical tensions and proportions of metaphysical scope. Wyndham 
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Lewis takes Joyce apart as an exponent of Bergsonism. He selects Joyce as the 
great contemporary antagonist to his own static art. His understanding of 
Joyce, however, is much deeper and more appreciative than he allows to appear, 
since Lewis, too, owes a debt to Mallarmé which is as deeply founded as Joyce's 
own, so that his remarks are addressed directly to Joyce rather than to the 
reader of Time and Western Man. And Joyce recognized that the disagreement 
was one within himself and all other men, in taking up the debate with Lewis 
in the fable of “The Mookse and the Gripes” in Finnegans Wake. Lewis car- 
ried on the debate in The Childermass as well. But the audience for this debate 
has been very small indeed. This is said merely to illustrate the condition of 
Joyce criticism which has taken no notice of the significance of Lewis in Finne- 
gans Wake. 


AUL JORDAN SMITH’S book, which was supplanted by that of Stuart 

Gilbert, accepts U/ysses as an acrostic variation on the theme of the natural- 
istic novel. But it was the first to attempt to trace the role of Homer in Ulysses. 

Our Exagmination Round His Factification For Incamination Of Work in 
Progress was an ironic title suggested by Joyce to the collaborators in this first 
study of Finnegans Wake. The title roughly translates: ‘Our report of our 
week-eyed perambulation around the ramparts behind which Mr. Joyce main- 
tains the secret meaning of his work in progress.’ The multivalent title “Work 
in Progress” was suggested by F. M. Ford who was the first to publish a frag- 
ment of the work in his Transatlantic Review. The only essay in this book 
which remains of interest is Frank Budgen’s on ‘Work in Progress and Old 
Norse Poetry.” 

The work of Stuart Gilbert remains of incidental use. He had from Joyce a 
chart of the themes, techniques, symbols, and Homeric parallels. He produced 
half of this chart on p. 28 and made no use of it, because to do so would have 
involved him in a radical reading of the book as a profound symbolist structure. 
Instead, he made his book out of the correspondence of Homeric characters with 
those in the novel, which Joyce had supplied in the section of the chart which 
he omits to produce, so that the effect of Gilbert's work has been to promote 
the acrostic and naturalistic fallacies about U/ysses. 

Charles Duff's little book is trivial in intent and effect, but contains occa- 
sional insights. In fact any Joyce student knows that anybody at all confronted 
with even a page of Joyce will notice facts that are relevant to serious apprecia- 
tion. It is this quality in Joyce which makes him a joy for any reader but a trap 
for the earnest exegetist. 

Golding’s book falls in the same category as Duff's though it is somewhat 
larger in scope. Joyce the elaborate naturalist was being built up for the unwary 
public. But Frank Budgen’s work, which was next to appear, will remain of 
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permanent value on several grounds. Fortunate is the reader who first ap- 
proaches Joyce through this book. Budgen is a painter who, when he met Joyce, 
was innocent of literary pretensions. His innocence of literary preconceptions, 
his good nature and quick wit encouraged Joyce to entrust him with a patient 
exposition of his intentions in U/ysses during some of its actual composition. 
Thus F.B. is able to reproduce invaluable conversations and letters from Joyce 
on his artistic intentions. He says, for example: 
To see Joyce at work on the Wandering Rocks was to see an engineer at 
work with compass and slide-rule . . . or . . . a ship’s officer taking the 
sun, reading the log and calculating current drift and leeway. 
Budgen, unspoiled by pseudo-literary training, was a fresh sensibility, keenly 
affected by the plastic and dramatic qualities of words as manipulated by Joyce. 
His painterly sense of the word spectrum employed by Joyce is an indication: 
But to Joyce words are more than a pleasurable material out of which 
agreeable patterns can be made, or thought and emotion communicated. 
They are quick with human history as pitchblende with radium, or coal 
with - and flame. . . . “What a lot of nonsense is talked about style,” 
he said. 


ODAY Joyce and Eliot are easier to present to people who have missed 

a formal literary training. Our literary culture, rigid with nominalist con- 
ceptions of ‘meaning’ and “style,” mainly attracts as “English majors’’ those 
who are temperamentally unfitted to acquire the disciplines necessary for an 
appreciation of such writers. Wyndham Lewis is a good test. The profound 
esteem in which his work is and has been held by Joyce, Eliot and Pound is 
seldom matched among the fans of Pound. But a Joyce or Eliot fan who shies 
away from Lewis merely proclaims the superficial character of his interest in 
Joyce or Eliot. 

Professor Hanley’s Word Index to Joyce won him a place in Finnegans 
Wake as “the Madison man.” The lines cited from Budgen about Joyce’s lan- 
guage as pitchblende is the relevant comment on the guiding assumptions be- 
hind the Word Index. These asumptions push the ordinary view of words as 
separate bricks or blocks as far as modern statistical method can do. In an 
epilogue to the index Martin Joos concludes that a count of Joyce’s word fre- 
quencies indicate that “the language of the book is not as peculiar as it may first 
appear.” But whether this view would help anyone to see that the characters of 
Ulysses are masterly robots of cliché and commonplace all compact, is doubtful. 
However, the editors are modest. They sought to provide a useful tool. And 
as such the index can be welcomed. For the student checking some of the 
themes the index can be used. But it is not true that Joyce’s themes recur, as 
so often Shakespeare’s do, in association with the same words. Joyce employed 
words themselves as actors in a structure of situational rather than word analo- 
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gies. Situations, psychological and linguistic, recur without the same words. So 
that the Caroline Spurgeon approach is not relevant to Joyce even to the degree 
to which it is to Shakespeare. Even more than Shakespeare, Joyce is a poet of 
situations rather than of statement. 

Herbert Gorman’s life of Joyce will remain of unique value until we have 
Joyce’s letters and notebooks in full. His understanding of Joyce is meager and 
his frequently hectoring tone unfortunate. He accepts Joyce as a freethinker 
embattled against superstition, and so he has produced a kind of eighteenth cen- 
tury portrait of the artist. But every student of Joyce must refer to Gorman. 

Professor Levin’s book is excellent for its range of reference and identifica- 
tion of allusions. It needs to be reissued with a much fuller list of basic thematic 
allusions which Professor Levin has accumulated in the decade since he did the 
job. But it is not a book which gives Joyce criticism on his own terms. As one 
instance, the frequent mention of Lewis Carroll and his artful dodgings is no- 
ticed but not explored by Professor Levin apropos of Finnegans Wake. The 
labyrinthine ways of Professor Dodgson as mathematician, logician, photogra- 
pher, and narcissistic fancier of small girls is one of the basic themes and tech- 
niques of the Wake. That the real world of the Victorians was a night-world 
and its day-world a mathematical nightmare is the least of Joyce’s implications 
in his use of Dodge-son. The double-talk of “Jabberwocky,” Joyce transformed 
into the multi-millioned voice of human history and experience. 

Mr. Eliot’s selections from the work of Joyce are of great interest as repre- 
senting his own sense of the significance of a writer who has influenced his 
poetic practice since Gerontion. The Waste Land is epyllion to the epic Ulysses. 
Which is to say it would not have its present structure were it not for Ulysses. 
It was probably Ulysses (though also The Portrait) which sent Eliot back to 
Mallarmé to whom he had long preferred Rimbaud. Ash-Wednesday and Four 
Quartets owe their musical structure to Mallarmé as much as anybody. But the 
labyrinth technique of the drama of Finnegans Wake is behind The Family Re- 
union and The Cocktail Party. The Cocktail Party is the daytime equivalent of 
the social communion theme of the Wake. And Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly is 
manifestly based on Persse O'Reilly of The Wake. Like the Wake, The Cock- 
tail Party has its analogue in the Alcestis of Euripides, but more important is its 
basis in the Prometheus of Aeschylus and Shelley. 

Messrs. Campbell and Robinson have provided a Skeleton Key to the Wake 
which is more skeletan than key. They have approached it as a structure of 
ideas rather than as a drama of the mind in act. The result is more difficult than 
the Wake itself. Felt immediately as poetry, listened to as drama, watched as a 
night-news-reel, the Wake yields up its own skeleton and key in a vety different 
way. But the Key is useful as an identification of many esoteric themes and 
exotic myths. 
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Mr. Edel’s account of Joyce’s last days, illness and death in Zurich is very 
well done. I myself heard the same story from Siegfried Giedion, who was 
instrumental in bringing the Joyces to Zurich in 1940. Among the ironies of 
this coda to the life of James Joyce is the fact that the English eulogy at Joyce’s 
funeral was spoken by Lord Derwent of the English House of Lords. 

Miss Givens’ valuable selection of critical essays on Joyce is a cross-section of 
the state of Joyce criticism at its best. It is notable for its exclusion of Pound 
and Lewis and for its inclusion of Hugh Kenner’s excellent piece on The Por- 
trait. Books of this kind are indispensable today if the work of the little mags 
is to be made accessible to a wider public. 

Mr. Parker's bibliography is a courageous effort to present all the facts about 
the printed work of Joyce. Even in an age of bibliography the problems pre- 
sented by the simultaneous printings of slightly varying editions of the same 
prose and poetry are very difficult. For example the situation of almost simul- 
taneous publication in England and America often permits authors to amend 
their texts in one but not both printings. The results are chaotic even in the case 
of T. S. Eliot. 

A great deal that does not appear in Mr. Parker's bibliography is included 
in Gheerbant’s descriptive catalogue of the great Joyce exhibition in Paris in 
1949. This exhibit included Joyce’s notebooks, cartons of slips with notes for 
the Wake, his working library, and translations of his books into a dozen lan- 
guages. Gheerbant’s book is both tantalizing and indispensable. Some of the 
materials in this exhibit were bought for the University of Buffalo, where, it is 
hoped, they will soon be edited. 

The Joyce Yearbook is a collection of essays and reminiscences. It begins 
with a most useful scenario of the Anna Livia section recorded by Joyce. This 
scenario was done by Stuart Gilbert in collaboration with Joyce himself and is 
worth more than all the Wake criticism as an introduction to that work. There 
is to be found in this book a transcript of an interview with Joyce’s bed-ridden 
father. Significantly, it reads like a section of the Wake. 

In the Yearbook Gillet records a conversation with Joyce about the Wake 
which 


was entirely technical, absolutely simple, and devoid of sentimental 
verbiage. I noticed, too, that while explaining his intentions in the most 
reasonable way, Joyce remained perfectly unaffected and abstained from 
any expression of vanity or heroics. He realized that his wager was a 
high one and that he was launched on a break-neck venture. 


In the same volume Heinrich Straumann recalls a conversation with Joyce 
during which he asked “whether a knowledge of the local conditions in Dublin 
would make the reading of Finnegans Wake any easier.” Joyce “replied firmly 
in the negative. One should not pay any particular attention to the allusions to 
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place-names, historical events, literary happenings, and personalities, but let the 
linguistic phenomenon affect one as such.” Here is Joyce’s confidence in the 
mimetic powers of language itself to communicate before and beyond ordinary 
understanding. 


It is ironic that after this passage the next book for review should be Patricia 
Hutchin’s Joyce’s Dublin. It contains photographs taken before the first war of 
Grafton and Nassau streets during business hours. There is information and 
chat about many of Joyce's relatives and acquaintances. And there is a photo 
of the English convert, Father Darlington, who is the Dean of Studies in The 
Portrait. There is Sandymount Strand, 7 Eccles Street and the Martello tower of 
Ulysses. As she swung open the door, Miss Hutchins says: “I called ‘Joyce, 
Joyce!’ and then ‘Jimmy, Jim. Are you there?’” There is a good deal of this 
mumming of the pious pilgrim, but the whole book is beautifully produced. It 
also contains a photostat of Joyce’s essay on Clarence Mangan which is other- 
wise unavailable. 


The biographical essay of Stanislaus Joyce on his brother is of great interest. 
Like Gertrude Stein’s brother, Stanislaus Joyce seems to deprecate the fame of 
his relative, and some of his judgments would seem to be suspect. But there is 
here a great deal of excellent reportage about Joyce in Dublin. A good many 
of the legends are blown away, and some firm contours emerge. The work 
needs to be expanded. An instance is where Stanislaus explains how Joyce dis- 
abused himself of the influence of Blake after a period of fascinated exploration. 

One of the most impressive personal aspects of Joyce was his profound filial 
and domestic piety. Equally significant was his capacity for deep personal friend- 
ship. One of these friendships is recorded by Lucie Noel in her account of Joyce 
and her husband, Paul Leon. Male companionship was indispensable to Joyce’s 
intellectual and social nature as much as wife and children were to his affections. 
And in both respects Joyce was fortunate. 

W. Y. Tindall’s recent book is mainly a hodgepodge of items picked up 
from previous commentators and passed on to a popular audience. But there are 
several facets of the work on which he, too, throws casual light. 


L. A. G. Strong describes his motives in writing about Joyce as based on 
common background, interests, and sympathies. His Sacred River is most valu- 
able because of the new light he sheds on Joyce’s vocal and musical interests. 
“Anyone who has learned to sing a phrase, to manage his breath, to grade his 
tone . . . will get from Joyce’s phrasing a peculiar delight.” And, “anyone who 
gets the score of Verdi's Ofello and compares the love duet at the end of the 
first act . . . with the last but two and the last but one paragraphs of the Anna 
Livia episode, will discover some very interesting similarities in phrasing.” That 
is much more helpful than most Joyce exegesis. 
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The Plays of Mauriac 


By FERNAND VIAL* 


F ONE were to establish an order of dignity within the various literary genres 
there is no doubt that, in France at least, the first place would be given to 
the drama. Historical reasons account partly for that position of preemi- 

nence which the drama has occupied for more than three centuries and which, 
even if it seems at times displaced by the novel, it still occupies today. Tragedy 
and comedy reached in the classical period heights of perfection probably never 
attained in any other country and the ideal thus set up stifled for more than a 
century the originality of dramatic authors who felt compelled to imitate Cor- 
neille, Racine and Moliére. There is no better proof of the prestige of the drama 
throughout literary history than this kind of fascination which has drawn to the 
stage even those authors who had achieved an enviable reputation and sometimes 
glory in other media. Voltaire, for instance, although he had written the Lettres 
philosophiques and Le siécle de Louis XIV, liked to consider himself primarily 
as a dramatic author. Victor Hugo asked from the drama the consecration of a 
glory which poetry seemed to have already so well assured. Balzac vainly hoped 
that his dramas would bring him added fame and fortune or at least a relief to 
his pressing financial difficulties. In our times, there is hardly any novelist of 
note who has not yielded to the attraction of the stage. Romain Rolland worked 
strenuously, but without much success, to create a theatre for the people. Girau- 
doux applied his sparkling wit and imagination in ethereal and whimsical plays 
which may well overshadow his reputation as a novelist. Jules Romains has been 
markedly successful with his Dr. Knock, frequently staged, even into the winter 
of 1950-51, at the Comédie Francaise. Montherlant seems to have forsaken en- 
tirely the novel and has presented a series of plays which have won the approval 
of the public and of the critics. Andé Gide’s last work was an adaptation for 
the stage of Les caves du Vatican, and his last public appearance was for the 
premiére of the play at the Comédie Francaise in January 1951. 

Mauriac, however, seems to have obeyed a genuine, although long resisted, 
avocation rather than the dictates of fashion when he decided to try the uncertain 
fortune of the stage. For the past ten years, the author of Thérése Desqueyroux 
and of many other remarkable novels has abandoned this genre which had won 
for him one of the first places in the world of letters, to devote his talent and 


*I have discussed some of the general aspects of Mauriac as a dramatic author in previous 
articles, notably in “Mauriac as a Dramatic Author,” Yale French Studies, Ill-1. There is a 
fuller treatment of Asmodée in my article “Francois Mauriac au théatre,” French Review, 
March 1941. For a general treatment of the contemporary drama in France, I take the 
liberty to refer to a series of articles published in the Magazine of the American As- 
Sociation of the French Legion of Honor beginning with the Spring 1948 number. 
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energy to journalism and the drama. But it would not be amiss to consider that 
long and glorious career as a novelist, now apparently ended, as a most effective 
preparation for a new and perhaps equally prolific career as a dramatic author. 
In several interviews given since Asmodée (1937) and in many pages of his 
Journal, Mauriac has confessed that he was essentially a dramatist who happened 
to have written novels. These declarations from an author of some nineteen 
novels and only four plays can be understood only in the light of Mauriac’s secret 
ambitions and presumably of dispositions which finally, but by a natural process, 
came to fruition around 1937 when Mauriac’s first play was staged. It should 
then be not too difficult to detect in Mauriac’s novels the dramatic elements 
capable of a successful adaptation or transposition into a dramatic medium. 
Mauriac has devoted an entire book to the technique and the inspiration 
which ought to prevail in the novel (Le roman, 1928). Reflections on the same 
subject appear also with some frequency in his Journal and in occasional works 
of literary criticism. The novel, first of all, must be centered around a conflict. 
Because the contemporary novel has neglected to take into account that essential 
requirement, it is now in a phase of crisis and of decadence. The novelist does 
not believe any longer in religion or morality which alone can oppose an ob- 
stacle to passions. Therefore, love is no longer a tragedy but a play without 
consequences. The novel is ordinarily a simple description of social conditions 
or of a succession of love affairs which do not commit deeply the characters in- 
volved. These subjects, however, are litaited and soon exhausted. The conflicts, 
on the contrary, are unlimited and their source is inexhaustible. Mauriac under- 
stands conflict in the classical sense, that is, a psychological conflict bringing 
into play all the dramatic possibilities potentially present in human nature. A 
conflict created by mere external obstacles is shorn of all emotive content since 
that obstacle, whether originating in a foreign will or in external circumstances, 
does not assume the character of necessity attached to religious or moral beliefs. 
It is easy to see that such a conception is of the essence of the drama itself which, 
more than the novel, must deal with a psychological crisis. When we examine 
Mauriac’s novels, they appear immediately as a strict application of the rules 
thus doctrinally exposed. The novelist has chosen as his theme “the misery of 
man without God.” But that fundamental tragedy, when observed in individual 
cases, assumes a great variety of manifestations, for there is no abyss of ignominy 
into which man deprived of grace cannot fall. Thus Mauriac shows the restless 
victims of carnal passion in Le fleuve de feu, Le désert de l'amour, Les anges 
noirs; the lamentable excesses of maternal love in Genitrix; sordid miserliness 
in a heart void of human feelings in Le noeud de vipéres; unruly thirst for 
domination in La pharisienne; an intemperate craving for freedom which turns 
an ordinary woman into a dispenser of poison in Thérése Desqueyroux. Every- 
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where, it is the conflict of the flesh against the spirit, of passion against divine 
grace, for Mauriac’s sinners are never allowed to settle contentedly in their sins. 
Theirs is the burden of unrest, violence and perpetual dissatisfaction because 
they never lose the sense of sin and therefore the sense of guilt in sinfulness. 
They never accept the total separation from God, and such is ultimately the nature 
of the heart-rending, insoluble conflict—unless, in their wretchedness and in- 
tolerable misery, they finally throw themselves into the arms of an ever merciful 
Redeemer. 

Mauriac’s novels are then dominated by an essentially dramatic preoccupa- 
tion which could without difficulty be transferred into the drama as a proper 
vehicle of expression. But even his treatment of dramatic themes is wholly in 
conformity with the practice of the classical drama. The action itself is mostly 
psychological and consists in a gradual elucidation of a character, prey of a 
dominant passion. The novel, of course, needs external developments lest it be 
merely descriptive or analytic of psychological states. But their importance is 
subsidiary and, so to speak, ancillary. They are destined only to assess for the 
reader, who has perforce to remain an outside spectator, the intensity of a pas- 
sion. Finally, in the presentation of his plot, Mauriac follows a very strict tech- 
nique which seems also borrowed from the classical drama. The crisis is pre- 
ceded by a period of preparation, which the novelist, not subjected to the 
limitations of time that plague many dramatists—and occasionally Mauriac him- 
self—may analyse with the necessary minuteness. There, one may follow the 
gradual formation of the crisis which will soon explode into an incontrollable 
violence, and yet must appear logical. Hereditary traits, so important in Mauri- 
ac’s novels, habits, inclinations, unconscious urges, and, in a word charged with 
Bergsonian implications, all the past, weigh on a character to determine his line 
of behavior. Then comes the knot with all its implications which, as is fre- 
quently the case in Mauriac, divine grace alone seems capable of unravelling. 
This is the denouement brought about by the enlightenment and the repentance 
of the sinner. A secondary element of composition contributes in no small de- 
gree to accentuate the dramatic atmosphere in which Mauriac’s characters lead 
their pathetic lives. The novel is always precisely situated in space and time by 
a realtistic technique which Mauriac, along with most of the contemporary 
writers, confesses to have inherited from Balzac (Le roman). He paints with all 
its significant fixtures the estate of which Mme. Cazenaves (Genitrix), or Mme. 
Frontenac have assumed the burden, the house where they live, the surrounding 
forests, the fields. We know their exact geographic location. We know too the 
economic conditions they have to face in the years 1930, or 1935, or 1950, gen- 
eral problems common to their generation and particular problems brought about 
by the drought or forest fires—so that Mauriac’s characters are not at all theo- 
retical, or what the French call “des étres de raison,” but people of flesh and 
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blood, with distinctive features and manias, afflicted with physical defects, people 
we may have met yesterday in a street or in the drawing-room of a country house 
and who remain deeply impressed in our memory. 


HUS the difficult transition from the novel to the drama was for Mauriac 

only a natural development and he certainly conceived it as such. “There is 
no contradiction between the drama and the novel,” declared the author after 
Asmodée. They are only two forms of expression of the same internal reality. 
“I do not see any external problems.” Mauriac did not seek in the drama a reno- 
vation of his inspiration, nor of his themes, but only a renovation of his means 
of expression. And indeed they are familiar characters, familiar problems and 
familiar scenes that the reader of Mauriac finds again in his plays, from Asmodée 
to Le feu sur la terre (1950). 

The title of Asmodée is borrowed from a novel of Lesage, an eighteenth 
century novelist. Asmodée is the name of a devil who, in Le diable boiteux, is 
released from a vial by the scholar Zabulon. In order to reward his liberator, 
Asmodée takes him in a flight over Madrid and, removing the roofs of the 
houses, he reveals the domestic scenes hidden from the eyes of the public. The 
sense of the title is indicated in a passage of the fifth act where Harry Fanning, a 
young Englishman who has come to spend his vacations at the home of Marcelle 
du Barthas, explains to her the reasons which have urged him to settle for a 
time in this remote corner of the Landes. Says Fanning, 

These perpetual crossings of France when I was a child have left in 
me deep remembrances. In the course of these nocturnal trips, I used 

to look through the window of the car at your countryside asleep. I 

would have wished to be the devil Asmodée, you know, the one who 

raises the roofs of the houses. Nothing in the world has ever seemed 

sO mysterious to me as the old houses of your country, with their doors 

and their windows tightly shut, under the stars. I imagined unknown 

dramas, deadly and hidden passions. Always I promised myself to pene- 
trate into one of them. 

It seems at first that Fanning’s expectations will come to nought, for there is 
no prospect of an impending drama in this quiet, peaceful, religious home, lost 
in the forest of the Landes, and that no devastating passion is hidden under that 
roof. The people who live there are not characters of tragedy. Marcelle du 
Barthas is a young widow who herself runs an estate of one thousand hectares, a 
woman of wisdom, courage and common sense. Her daughter, Emmanuéle, a 
girl of sixteen, receives communion every morning, gives her time to charity 
work. She will probably enter a convent. Blaise Couture, a tutor to Marcelle’s 
son now in England, seems a rather insignificant fellow because he had remained 
for six years in that obscure position. Yet in this outwardly peaceful atmosphere 
an intense drama is slowly shaping, not born indeed from a particular wicked- 
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ness of the people involved, but a simply human drama, which could have taken 
place almost anywhere, in any home of the neighboring countryside. Fanning 
himself will unknowingly be not really the cause but the instrument of the crisis. 
For Marcelle du Barthas condemned to solitude in that house away from the 
town, deprived of normal social intercourse, loaded with heavy responsibilities, 
has been stirred to the depths of her unused sensibility by the appearance on the 
scene of the young, healthy, uncomplicated Harry. Even before Marcelle realized 
it, Blaise Couture, ever suspicious and watchful, has sensed that his position 
was imperiled. He brutally opens Marcelle’s eyes to the love which has crept 
into her aging heart. He tries every way to recapture that soul over which he 
claims a right of sovereign dominion. Blaise is an enigmatic character, whose 
motives are not easily appraised. A former student at the seminary, he has been 
expelled for misbehavior. But he has heard the call of God, like Yves Frontenac 
and Gabriel Gradére (Les anges noirs), and he has been unfaithful to his voca- 
tion. Now sullen, unhappy, conceited, domineering, he exerts his hateful au- 
thority over that limited domain, attached to Marcelle by confused feelings at 
once sensual and spiritual, a tyrant who is also a victim, dissatisfied even in his 
triumphs. 

The drama of Marcelle’s unrequited and misunderstood love is rendered 
more acute by the development of a second drama in the heart of her daughter 
Emanuéle, who has conceived a deep and natural love for the young Englishman. 
Marcelle has thus become the rival of her daughter, a rival doomed to defeat 
unless she succeeds in convincing Emanuéle that God has chosen her for a higher 
life. This argument, which Marcelle uses for a selfish and despicable purpose, 
is nevertheless, in Mauriac’s view a sound argument. There is nothing sinful in 
Emanuéle’s love and the simple priest is, of course, right in justifying it by the 
statement that ‘marriage also is a sacrament.’ Yet, and therein lies the typically 
Mauriacian drama, by accepting that love, Emanuéle chooses, of her own free 
will, to ignore the appeal of the divine voice. She refuses the graces proffered 
to her to follow her vocation, and these graces will not be forthcoming in mar- 
riage. She prepares for herself, unknowingly, a life of sorrow and perhaps 
of sin. 

A third drama, particularly sordid and pathetic, is introduced by Mauriac 
with the story of Mademoiselle, the tutor of Marcelle’s daughter, destined to 
show yet another aspect of the perplexing personality of Couture. Mademoiselle, 
whose name we will always ignore, has succumbed, like many other heroines in 
Mauriac’s novels, to the demon of lust, and has given herself to Couture. She 
remains attached to him by these carnal bonds like a slave who accepts all the 
rebukes and incredible humiliations. For Blaise has now changed. Undergoing 
a recurrent phase of spirituality and of aversion from his sexual indulgence, he 
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loathes the girl who has enticed him, and whom he accuses of having caused his 
downfall. 


Such are the passions which are agitated in this house where “nothing ever 
happens” as Marcelle had announced to Harry Fanning upon his arrival. The 
characters evolve in an atmosphere of continuous tension, each pursuing relent- 
lessly his own selfish end. Yet that apparent diversity of interest does not dis- 
perse the action which remains unified, thanks to Couture. Couture holds all the 
threads, and the three different subsidiary actions all converge towards him to 
the extent that Asmodée could well have been entitled, as some critics suggested, 
Blaise Couture. He is indeed one of the most complex characters ever created 
by Mauriac, despicable and yet, as most of Mauriac’s characters, worthy of pity. 
He is not a hypocrite, like he has seemed to many through an easy but erroneous 
comparison with the Tartufe of Moliére. There is an evident internal sincerity 
in his purpose even if his means are cruel. His spiritual interest in the soul of 
Marcelle might be, and so it appears to us, a pretext to achieve his own selfish 
aims. But it is not consciously so in his own mind. These two purposes happen 
to coincide and reinforce each other to dictate his plans. Couture also is haunted 
by the consciousness of sin. And in the last analysis, there lies the essence of 
the conflict. Even upon the most wicked soul there continues to shine the light 
of God whereby the soul is compelled to know her wickedness. That is why 
Mauriac’s characters inspire pity rather than scorn and self-complacency in the 
reader. They are poor, weak human beings like all of us. Very subtly and with- 
out any oratorical exposition, the author succeeds in imparting a feeling of the 
brotherhood of man in sinfulness and also in man’s capacity for redemption. 
In this picture of man debased yet infinitely precious to God, Mauriac has trans- 
ported into a religious and orthodox sphere several literary trends that he has 
adopted from his acknowledged masters. From Dostoevsky particularly, also 
from Proust and from Gide, he has received the idea of the extreme complexity 
and contradictions of human nature, capable at once of great evils and of great 
good. He has learned from the Russian novelists, whom he praises highly in 
Le roman, that man obeys complicated motives, often opposed to his reason and 
to his conscious will. These purely psychological contradictions suddenly acquire 
a meaning in the works of Mauriac as they had already in the Pensées of Pascal. 
According to the view of the Pensées, man is incomprehensible without the hypo- 
thesis of the Fall. For Mauriac too, the contradictions of human nature present 
no obscurity. A fallen creature has become the battlefield of two forces, the 
forces of evil and the forces of God. The devil and Christ, sin and divine grace 
affront each other in the heart of man, creating opposite desires and strange be- 
haviors. Thus Asmodée ends in an apparently natural solution, which is in fact 
the result of a supernatural intervention. Marcelle du Barthas, enlightened and 
strengthened by divine grace, resigns herself to her fate and accepts what Cou- 
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ture calls with his usual brutality “the happiness of her daughter.” The play 
concludes with a simple sentence, yet heavy with desolation: “Do not worry,” 
says in effect Mme. du Barthas, “You see, I remain with M. Couture.” 


HE supernatural solution so common in Mauriac’s novels and in Asmodée 

does not appear so clearly in his next play, Les mal aimés, although the 
general theme, that is the misery of man without God, is everywhere implied. 
The title again is suggestive of the atmosphere of struggle and unrest which we 
have come to recognize as the natural atmosphere in which live Mauriac’s heroes. 
The ill-loved, it is Marianne de Virelade, whom her father hates, whose very 
presence is intolerable to him because she bears the feature of a much loved and 
unfaithful wife who has abandoned the family in quest of some adventure. But 
ill-loved, too, is M. de Virelade. He exerts a tyrannical empire over the house- 
hold and over Elizabeth in particular, the eldest daughter, to whom he is at- 
tached by much exacting, jealous, and perhaps unnatural love. Elizabeth is the 
mulier fortis, a strong character, who seems to have been spared the ordinary 
frailties of human nature. She has assumed all the duties and all the responsi- 
bilities of the household, and remains full of indulgence to her unworthy father. 
We cannot imagine Elizabeth being receptive to, and even less, touched by sexual 
love which we have come to consider, after Mauriac, as a weakness, or rather as 
“the meeting of two weaknesses.” Thus we share Marianne’s amazement and 
indignation when Elizabeth announces that she is going to marry Alain, a color- 
less, insignificant neighbor, scorned by M. de Virelade. For Marianne, too, 
nurses in silence a violent and passionate love for the same Alain who has kissed 
her playfully while professing an ardent affection for Elizabeth. M. de Virelade, 
inspired only by egotistical considerations, seeing his comfort and security 
threatened, opposes that marriage with the most vicious and most effective argu- 
ments. He hints that Marianne will surely commit suicide. Elizabeth will then, 
as her father surmised, sacrifice her happiness, and she urges Alain to marry 
Marianne. A year later, on the first visit of the miserable couple to M. de Vire- 
lade, Elizabeth and Alain realize suddenly the magnitude of their sacrifice and 
the impossibility to bear it any longer. They start to flee together, only to return 
a few moments later, for the sacrifice inflicted upon Marianne is even more im- 
possible. Thus the play ends without a denouement, Marianne and Alain being 
rejected into a common life of which we know already that it is an endless night- 
mare, Elizabeth, into her solitude, haunted by the memory of Alain. 

Les mal aimés, then, represents a new attempt by Mauriac to evolve a plot 
and to unravel it without the usual recourse to supernatural intervention. For in 
Elizabeth there is not even the sad and forced resignation, a resignation of the 
will rather than of the heart, with which finally Marcelle accepted her lonely fate. 
In Elizabeth there is nothing but resolution and despair. Her decision does not 
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stem—inasmuch as we can analyze the always complicated decisions of Mauriac’s 
characters—from a spiritual enlightenment but from a purely natural conception 
of duty and a sense of responsibility almost imbred in her and fortified by the 
long years of her stewardship. Elizabeth’s sacrifice is not lightened, either, by 
her love for her sister nor by the knowledge that she is contributing to Mari- 
anne’s happiness. No happiness is conceivable in this marriage condemned 
from the onset. 

Mauriac in his second play seems to achieve a more concentrated psycho- 
logical action, in order, perhaps, to answer some of the criticism leveled at 
Asmodée on that score. There is no diversity of interest, and Elizabeth, even 
more than Blaise Couture in Asmodée, is the central character around whom all 
the events gravitate. The previous events, the knowledge of which is necessary 
to understand the forthcoming developments of the drama, are quickly explained, 
also in the classical manner, by the introduction of a confidant to whom Eliza- 
beth relates her position and that of Marianne. The entire play is permeated by 
an element of intense drama, the ever present possibility that Marianne will re- 
sort to suicide. External events are even fewer than in Asmodée, and they con- 
sist only in the attempted flight of Alain and Elizabeth. But, in spite of the 
novelty of the denouement, Mauriac has nevertheless remained true to himself. 
It is specifically the tragedy of unrequited love which is presented here in all its 
stark reality. In fact, it is also the more general tragedy of love, of human love, 
always unhappy, always insufficient, because it partakes, in its inception and its 
representation in the human mind, of the immensity of divine love but is weak- 
ened and debased in its realizations by the inevitable failings of human nature. 
Mauriac here again gives a theological explanation of a philosophical theme 
that Schopenhauer and Hartmann had derived from metaphysical considerations 
on the nature of the world. For the German philosophers love is but an illusion 
created by the unconscious for the propagation of the species. Nature is not in- 
terested in the satisfaction of the individual. Thus love always, and necessarily 
so, deceives, and the greatest human loves have been and will for ever be stalked 
by tragedy. There is no example of a happy human love in Mauriac’s works and 
even the highest of them, the one which binds a mother to her child or the love 
sanctified by marriage, brings nothing but unrest, anguish, or sad disillusion. 


E PASSAGE DU MALIN (1946), Mauriac’s third play, reverts to a more 
explicit supernatural treatment of the problem of love, as the title, which 
suggests the direct intervention of the evil spirit, indicates. It is unfortunate 
that the author sought also to introduce an entirely new element, the comic, 
which is so foreign to his nature and to his technique. Mauriac has freely con- 
fessed some of his limitations, as for instance, his inability to write the novel of 
a saint, as Bernanos has so successfully done. Passage du malin offers evidence 
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of another inability, that of handling the comic, which is so out of place in the 
usual atmosphere of dark tragedy. Emilie Tavernas, the principal character of 
the play, embodies some psychological traits of both Blaise Couture and of the 
Woman of the Pharisees. Directress of a girls’ school, she has, like Blaise, the 
mania to exercise a spiritual leadership over her family and friends. Her husband 
holds very little place in her preoccupations. He is only necessary to her, in her 
scheme of things, for humble tasks, such as to run errands or to see the creditors. 
Very soon an opportunity arises to test the fortitude and apparent immunity to 
temptation of which she so assured. Her friend, Agnés Lorcat, has succumbed 
to an ardent and shameful sensual passion for Bernard Lecétre, a kind of “homme 
4 bonnes fortunes,” or Don Juan, such as the Spanish and French dramas of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have popularized. He is a thoroughly 
immoral person, conceited, lustful rather than sensual, whose innumerable faults 
are redeemed by no apparent quality. Undertaking to save Agnés from that 
ignominious bondage, Emilie, by a singular twist of events but destined to show 
that God hates above all conceit and self-confidence, herself becomes the prey 
of Lecétre. 

Passage du malin was unanimously condemned by the critics and failed. 
Mauriac and his friends have tried to explain that failure by the bad choice of 
interpreters. It is true that Marie Bell was quite unfit to play the stern and 
puritanical Emilie Tavernas. But the play suffers from more serious intrinsic 
faults. The character of Emilie and her sudden downfall are properly uncon- 
ceivable, in the drama at least. Perhaps the novel, by a careful preparation, by 
revealing hidden antecedents, would have prepared the reader for the unex- 
pected and unbelievable decision of Emilie to abandon her home and her re- 
spected position to follow the insipid Lecétre. The drama, however, precludes 
the lengthy analysis necessary for the understanding of that character and its 
unusual and shocking complexities. The character of Lecétre is also unbearable 
because it belongs to the comic rather than to the tragic theater. Many passages, 
such as the long discussion between the two mothers-in-law, have no bearing on 
the action besides being studded with gross pleasantries and uncouth insults. 
Finally, there is a lack of taste in certain declarations touching the private sexual 
life of Emilie and of Agnés. 


HIS failure, however, did not discourage Mauriac and he has come back to 

the stage last winter with another play more worthy of his talent. In a 
private letter, Mauriac explained that the subject of Le feu sur la terre was in- 
spired by the spectacle of the devastating forest fires which struck the Landes 
region in the summer of 1949. But this physical fire is here purely symbolical, 
and it is another fire, the fire of unrestrained passion, which is painted in the 
play. The principal character, as in most of Mauriac’s works, is a woman, Laure, 
who is bound to her brother, Maurice, by demanding and unnatural love. For 
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him, she has refused to marry, and to better keep him she has chosen for Maurice 
a young, lovely girl of the neighborhood to be his future wife, a charming but 
pallid personality who will never monopolize Maurice’s affection. Maurice is 
now in Paris, supposedly studying law, at the price of great sacrifices consented 
to by his father whom the fires in his pine forests have ruined. But Laure’s 
careful plans end in failure. Maurice comes back with a bride of his own choice 
and with a child. Instead of getting a law degree, he has studied painting. After 
a few days of despair and bewilderment, Laure accepts the challenge, recovers 
her self-assurance, schemes anew. Maurice has married outside the church and 
Laure hopes that she will succeed in breaking this unlawful union. Failing again 
in that attempt, she resorts to a devilish snare to throw her brother into the arms 
of his former financée. Such are succinctly the most important events which take 
place in an atmosphere of lust and miserliness, reminiscent, under the last head- 
ing, of the scenes of Le noend de vipéres. We see some familiar figures among 
the secondary characters, Gabriel, nephew of Laure, now attending the seminary, 
but who, as we learn at the end of the play, will not return, for he is more at- 
tracted by the youthful charm of his cousin Lucille than by the call of God; 
Lucille herself, only seventeen years old, yet already so enlightened on the mat- 
ters of love, so brazen and calculating; and Laure’s father, Osmin, a miser, tied 
to a colorless, insignificant wife. 

Le feu sur la terre, which revives the old themes of the novels, brings how- 
ever a new, more daring aspect of the eternal problem of love. Laure loves her 
brother with an unnatural, possessive love. Genitrix painted superbly the ex- 
cesses to which even a normally purifying love, the love of a mother for her son, 
can be carried. Here, in Le feu sur la terre, we are skirting the frontiers of the 
abnormal. But Mauriac, borrowing from Dostoevsky another notion which fair- 
ly dominates French literature since Proust, refuses to admit any fundamental 
distinction between the normal and the abnormal. They are only external and 
artificial differences. Fundamentally, all men experience the same absurd urges 
and the same noble enthusiasms. It depends mostly on accidental circumstances 
that these urges be transposed into acts which may be classified. 

Le feu sur la terre proves that, to be successful Mauriac must remain true to 
himself, to the themes he has chosen, the inexhaustible domain he has taken for 
his own. Passion considered as Mauriac considers it in its individual manifesta- 
tions, in the ravages it brings to poor deluded souls, the misery of man without 
God, assumes an infinity of types. There is no doubt that, encouraged by this 
success, Mauriac will return to the stage. And it is still quite possible, if the 
author is not too absorbed by politics and journalism—an activity that many of 
his admirers regret—that he will justify the definition he gave of his art to an 
interviewer: “I am a dramatic author who has written novels, rather than a 
novelist who has written dramas.”’ 
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Who Reads Poetry? 


By C. E. MaGuirE 


“ HO, except the poets, reads poetry?”’ inquires one of the several 
surveys of mid-century poetry which the year 1950 called out. The 
question is phrased despairingly. ‘No one,” is the obvious answer; 

and the reason why was suggested by the late F. O. Matthiessen in 1947. The 

situation, he said, employing an expression which is by now a critical cliché, is 
the result of “the cleavage between what we have learned to call mass civiliza- 
tion and minority culture.” Poetry, in other words, cannot adjust itself to com- 
pulsory education. T. S. Eliot had contended the year before that “there is, in 
fact, a considerable public for contemporary poetry,” but without making clear 
whether the public was actual or potential. At any rate, his constitutes a mi- 
nority report, except in one sense. He adds: ‘There is, perhaps, more curiosity 
and more expectation about contemporary poetry than there was a generation 
ago.” Perhaps this is true for a reason Randall Jarrell gives in comparing the 
poetry of the 1920's with that of the 1930's. In the first period, he says, the 
theory was that modern poetry is necessarily obscure: “if the reader can’t get 
it, let him eat Browning”; but after ten years, the theory had changed to: “if 
poetry is not available to the people, it is decadent escapism”; and the poets 
since then have ostensibly yearned to make their poetry accessible to larger 

groups. But the effort has not been conspicuously successful. Jarrell, himself a 

poet, says: “The problem today is to make as good and plain a poem as you 

can and find it over everyone's head.” So obdurately uninterested is the public 
that in England there has been a serious movement to subsidize poetry. 

If the public does not understand poetry, however, it is not for want of 
critics to explain it. One of the most striking facts about modern literature is 
the growth of a body of independent, more or less original, and highly vocal 
commentators on poetry. Most of them—or at least the most highly vocal and 
most influential of them—belong to the group still called “The New Critics,” 
though few of them can still claim to be new. Two articles have lately drawn 
attention to this group in circles where they are not too often discussed. One 
was an article in Renascence, castigating Yvor Winters for under-valuating 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. The other was an article in PMLA by Douglas Bush, 
who outspokenly expressed the exasperation of many academic minds with the 
innovations—now firmly established—of the New Critics. Dr. Bush, who called 
them “narrow, dogmatic and erratic,” apparently has strong views on the sub- 
ject, and his article somewhat lacked the classical calm one might expect of a 
scholar who has produced standard texts on the influence of mythology on the 
Renaissance and on the romantic tradition. These articles are symptomatic of a 
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widespread irritation with the group, and Dr. Bush allows us to guess at the 
sources of the irritation. The two chief irritants are their cohesion as a group 
and their assumption of infallibility. Dr. Bush admits that they may disagree 
on minor points, but holds that they are always at one on some higher level. 
“They all quote one another,” he says, ‘in a beautiful harmony of mind.” They 
maintain their solidarity by the use of a ‘‘private language” of critical terms 
which by now require a glossary; and their attitude, as it appears to many out- 
side the circle, can best be expressed in a phrase Logan Pearsall Smith used of 
Eliot—he spoke of the “cold insolence’’ of his critical manner; and though 
Eliot can maintain his insolence at a lower temperature than that of most of the 
group, the expression does sum up the reaction of many to these New Critics. 


WO years ago, Robert Stallman edited a comprehensive anthology of the 
work of the New Critics which is now the easiest source of access to their 
opinions, although it does, to some extent, overstress their coherence and under- 
stress their fairly major differences of opinion. According to Stallman, the 
group stems from two writers, T. S. Eliot and I. A. Richards, who differ widely 
on many points of critical doctrine. Their followers have drawn eclectically 
from both these writers, added developments of their own, and fomented more 
fixed antagonisms among themselves than Dr. Bush, for one, is willing to con- 
cede. Yvor Winters of Stanford University, for example, differs so radically 
from the others that it is almost inaccurate to put him in the group at all. One 
of the most quoted of the group is William Empson, whose dictum “The 
machinations of ambiguity are among the very roots of poetry,” is almost un- 
challenged within the circle. A group within the group is that of the Southern 
critics, most of whom are also poets, with Allen Tate, now of New York Uni- 
versity, as their leader. The best collection of their work is in the now defunct 
Southern Review. The most venerable member of this sub-group is John Crowe 
Ransom, who teaches at Kenyon and has published five books of verse. Cleanth 
Brooks, now at Yale, is a younger member of the same sub-group—seven years 
younger than Tate and eighteen years younger than Ransom. His major con- 
tribution to the cause was the editing, with Robert Penn Warren, of the South- 
ern Review, and the production, with Warren and with Robert Heilman, of 
several textbooks which have done much to popularize the ideas and methods 
of the New Critics. The English critic F. R. Leavis agrees in the main with 
Tate. He is the editor of the magazine Scrutiny, and his followers, called the 
Scrutiny group, include Martin Turnell, whom Stallman couples with Leavis 
as one of the two best English critics. 
What distinguishes this group of critics from other “schools” of criticism is 
their ignoring of the historical, biographical, sociological, and other “extran- 
eous’” elements in poetry, and their concentration upon the direct and precise 
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analysis of the form and texture of individual poems. Art, they insist, has no 
end outside itself, and so they call themselves by the perhaps unfortunate name 
of “‘aesthetic”’ critics. They employ a rigorous method of textual analysis which 
Dr. Bush calls “an advanced course in remedial reading.” He accuses them of 
retreating into technical problems. Martin Turnell shows, however, that such 
an accusation is difficult to sustain. His group, he says, do not ignore content 
and confine themselves to style. They begin with language and style, but use 
these as a key to the author’s outlook on the subject he has chosen. There is 
indeed, he says—and here is a focal point on which most of the group vehe- 
mently insist—no difference between form and content. What, if anything, the 
New Critics have taught—or recalled to—the world of criticism is precisely 
this. They minutely analyze form because form and meaning are one. There 
is in this statement an exaggeration—or at least an ambiguity—on which older 
critics have seized and quibbled; but it expresses a truth. Subject, outlook, and 
range of feeling are all, says Turnell, “functions of sensibility.” This sensibility 
is determined by the poet’s beliefs and by the cultural conditions which sur- 
round him. But if the poet achieves integration in his poem, these elements 
will also determine the form in which the poem is cast. It may be possible, but 
in the best poetry it is harmful, to distinguish between content—or meaning— 
and form. Either, divorced from the other, would be meaningless or else have 
a total meaning quite other than that which the poet intended to convey. Only 
in unsuccessful poems can such a division be made. 


OW do these critics explain the “cleavage between mass civilization and 
minority culture’-—between the poet and the world? The basic premise 

of their criticism is the dissociation of modern sensibility. The phrase is Eliot's, 
and its synonym is the “‘loss of integrity of modern consciousness.” The group 
suggests causes for this loss of integrity which, by dividing a man within him- 
self and dividing him from his neighbors, makes the problem of communica- 
tion highly complex and even—as between the deeply sensitive and more in- 
sensitive mind—impossible. The causes are four. First there is the loss of tra- 
dition, that is, of religious and social tradition which would give the poet moral 
and intellectual authority and so command a hearing. Without tradition, the 
poet becomes individualistic and exploits his own personality, a procedure which 
may win some sympathy but which receives no general respect. There is next 
the loss of a fixed literary convention or way of using language. Most modern 
poets think the nineteenth century convention deplorable. They must therefore 
either resurrect some dead convention or create one of their own. There is third- 
ly the loss of belief in objective truth. Martin Turnell quotes Santayana’s state- 
ment, ‘Fullness is not wholeness.” If there is to be wholeness in a poet’s expres- 
sion, he must write within a framework of ideas which includes and systematizes 
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every facet of life and experience. Otherwise, no matter how much of life he dis- 
cusses, the effect will be piecemeal. But the turning away from religious truth 
in our time forces the poet to create his own framework, his own inclusive 
synthesis which is called his “myth.” And finally there is the loss of a world or- 
der which can be assimilated to the poetic vision. Eliot is always reminding us 
that Dante had the full medieval pattern, and Shakespeare the breaking but still 
traceable medieval pattern, but that we have no pattern whatever. Many think, 
in consequence, that mirroring the chaos of the world they live in is the only 
procedure which can be expected of them. And here a new dilemma arises; 
for it might be said that in a poem which mirrored chaos, at least the form 
would contribute order to the effect. But how can there be order in a form— 
the word is meaningless in the context—which expresses chaos? Here would 
indeed be dichotomy between thought and form. The alternative is formlessness. 

In short, the essential lack in modern poetry, the highest barrier between 
the poet and the world, is the absence of a standard of value. Poetry, most critics 
old and new agree, is the expression of experience—or is experience. The read- 
er may be interested in the experience, but he also expects some evaluation of it, 
that is, he expects the experience to be related to some body of principles. 
Martin Turnell cites Donne as the ‘father of unrelated psychological experi- 
ence in poetry.” Donne stood, after the Renaissance, at the meeting place be- 
tween what Tate, following Hulme, calls the Religious and the Humanist 
attitude. The Religious sees man as limited and imperfect; the Humanist— 
which the New Critics as well as Hulme identify with the Romantic—sees him 
as fundamentally good, and life as the source of all value. Torn between the 
two attitudes, which met in him, Donne gave up the attempt to organize his 
experience and merely analyzed it. Since Donne’s time, there has been an in- 
creasing loss of confidence that man can have any conceptual knowledge of the 
real. He is certain only of his experience, and for the poet, analysis of that 
experience is now all that is possible. I. A. Richards believes that this mete 
analysis is valuable, especially if it is many-sided. He belongs to those who say 
poetry must reflect chaos, and who believe that fulness is a legitimate substitute 
for wholeness. Of the same opinion is Frederick Pottle, who says that poetry 
should try to make us feel images intensely without specifying any meaning. 
The purpose of “pure” poetry, of which we hear so much, is, says Max Eastman, 
“to heighten consciousness of objects, but there must be no connection with 
ideas, no attitude toward ideas.” Eliot says that in this kind of poetry ‘ideas 
are provided only to keep the reader's mind diverted and quiet while the poem 
does its work upon him, as burglars are always provided with nice meat for the 
watch dog.” Robert Penn Warren retorts that Eliot himself, in The Waste Land, 
puts all his ideas in footnotes, and that this is like giving the dog the meat as 
the burglar leaves the house. 
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UT what is this “work” which the poem is supposed to do, and what, ac- 
B cording to the New Critics, has it to do with ideas? Ransom makes a 
statement which does not impress Dr. Bush, but from which Maritain, who 
quotes the remark, is perhaps not too far distant. Ransom says poetry is ontol- 
ogy; it strives toward the roots of the knowledge of being. A poem is for us 
“a self-enclosed world which recovers . . . the world of solid structure.” The 
word “recovers” is here vague enough to justify misinterpretation, and to tempt 
the adversary to take up Dr. Johnson's stone as a weapon. The true interpreta- 
tion seems to be that to “recover” the world of solid structure is to meet it in 
some way other than through conceptual knowledge, which forms a kind of 
barrier. It is the world, the solid world which is recovered, and not my pre- 
conceived idea of what the world is. The poem, Ransom says, and in this most 
of the New Critics agree with him, is radically distinct from its prose formu- 
lation, which would be a statement couched in the terms of conceptual knowl- 
edge; for the texture of the poem, that is, the interrelation of rhythm and sound 
pattern, the tension between the exact and the connotative sense of the words, 
etc., gives the poem itself quite a different meaning. The texture has a meaning 
“value” of its own. Yvor Winters’ chief break with the theories of the other 
New Critics is in his insistence upon the possibility of the prose formulation. 
It was on the basis of this prose formulation that he criticized the work of Hop- 
kins. But Maritain and Gilby are nearer, on this point, to Ransom and his party 
than to Winters. William Joseph Rooney points out in his Problem of ‘Poetry 
and Belief’ in Contemporary Criticism that Ransom’s theory of poetry as a kind 
of knowledge superior to science is an inadequate theory, since it makes poetry 
an “instrument in a process,” and so equates it with prose; and this is, of 
course, true. But the “‘protestations of objectivity, of humility before the object, 
of reverence and love for the individual thing, the desire to contemplate the 
thing in its infinite particularity,” which Rooney notes, although they indicate 
to him that Ransom is struggling not with the nature of poetry but with the 
nature of being, and so subordinate poetry to another end, show at least a sound- 
er approach to verse than that of Winters who says that “the poet . . . under- 
stands his subject in rational terms, and he so employs language that he com- 
municates simultaneously that understanding and the feeling which it properly 
motivates.” The same criticism of misinterpreting the nature and end of poetry 
is aimed by Rooney, again justly, at Tate; but perhaps, with regard to both 
Tate and Ransom, one may invert a comment made about Ransom by R. P. 
Blackmur in an article in the Winter 1951 issue of the Hudson Review. Speak- 
ing of Ransom’s critical theory as opposed to his critical practice, he says that 
“the skill of his theory has not run down into the skill of his hands;” but 
Rooney says of Ransom that “his practical sense of poetry is very acute,” although 
“when he theorizes about the nature of poetry,” he substantially identifies it 
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with prose. Tate, says Rooney, ‘‘confuses the vision of the whole of life with 
the vision of the artistic whole”; yet he “‘attacks the fallacy of communication 
in poetry,” and is at least near the admission that the poem is “an object com- 
plete and independent in itself and designed for aesthetic contemplation.” 

Neither Ransom nor Tate, Rooney holds, has a correct notion of the nature 
and the end of poetry, but so far as the artistic process is concerned, or the 
poetic experience, they seem to agree, largely, with Maritain and Gilby. In the 
poetic experience, says Maritain, “the soul communes with things through the 
senses and imagination, linked with intelligence, but what it really seeks is 
itself, and what the creative intuition grasps is the self plus the object in 
union.” It is an intuition which is in play and which “grasps’’ something. [t 
is not a question of conceptual knowledge, or rational knowledge, or the grasp- 
ing of essences. “The inner recesses of the artist manifest themselves,” says 
Maritain, “‘as they are transparent to some ray of being, and in the act of 
communication with the world.” The experience “gives to the spirit the uni- 
verse in a countenance”; but the mode is existential, not rational. Of such an 
experience, a “prose formulation” is surely neither possible nor desirable. What 
the poet grasps is expressible only in the work which the experience produces. 
I am not entirely sure whether the disagreement between Tate and Ransom on 
the one hand and Maritain on the other does not lie in the critics’ incomplete 
metaphysic, and also in their incomplete understanding of the world and of 
being in general. Tate says that the poetic experience is at “the point of impact 
between new particulars and whatever experience the poet has been able to 
acquire. It is a revelation which shows him a new whole.” Maritain’s intuition 
seems to grasp a new detail which fits into rather than remakes the whole. The 
mental excitement involved in Tate’s “revelation,” which has considerably more 
importance for him in his search for some satisfying whole, can understandably 
lead him to stress the knowledge which the experience yields more strongly 
than the object which is the product of the experience. Poetry gives, he says, 
“the completest and therefore the most responsible version of our experience” ; 
and his tendency is to place the essence of poetry in this revelation. His ten- 
dency also is to think, as Rooney has pointed out, that the holding of a 
“rigid” set of ideas is detrimental to the production of poetry, but the use of 
the word “rigid” here, in his context, usually implies some one-sidedness; for 
he seems to believe that all systems of ideas are one-sided. Poetry is indeed 
for him an attitude of mind. 

But it is interesting to note that Gilby also stresses the note of knowl- 
edge in the poetic experience—of superior, nonrational knowledge. Poetry, he 
says, is “immediate, but obscure, mysterious knowledge.” The poetic experience 
is a “presage of the time when the mind will not be confined to the trim and 
formal paths of reason but be completely itself.’ Real knowledge is had “‘in 
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the moments when the mind seizes and possesses a substance in a moving and 
intimate experience.” His use of the word “‘substance’” is a reminder of the 
modern insistence on “things” in poetry. William Carlos Williams has been 
described as ‘‘always alert to the thingness of things,” and the phrase has been 
repeated. “There are no ideas,” he says, “but in things’; and it is inevitable 
that he should recall St. Augustine’s remark that the world is God’s poem, ar- 
ranged by the eloquence not of words but of things. Maritain points out the 
value of this contact with things by telling us that “things are more than 
themselves,” because they are “constantly pervaded by a creative influx of the 
first cause.”’ In other words, contact with them, if it is reverent, conscious con- 
tact, is contact with God. 

In the sense that any final, complete knowledge must, according to those who 
follow Ransom’s theory and Tate’s, be obtained through poetry, poetry may be 
said to be, for them, a substitute for both doctrine and worship. Ransom 
equates ritual with aesthetic experience. But admitting, as Rooney forces 
us to do, their confusion between art and life, and the danger of this con- 
fusion, we may inquire—conscious that we are for the moment shelving 
aesthetic inquiry—whether this “contact with things’ and the search for ulti- 
mate knowledge through them, can result in such knowledge? Gabriel Mar- 
cel, the Catholic existentialist, suggests an answer in his notion of creative 
fidelity. Fidelity in any form is for him an “active recognition of something 
permanent.” The world is present to the artist's mind, heart, in a certain way. 
Creative fidelity consists in keeping oneself in a state to be permeated by that 
presence. If the artist does this, he cannot be self-centered; he is not impris- 
oned within himself, and does not think he belongs to himself. He recognizes a 
mystery in his relations with things because he sees himself as bound up with 
them, and “mystery,” for Marcel, is “a problem which encroaches on its own 
data.” But to one in the state of acceptance of natural mystery, he says, the 
knowledge of supernatural mystery comes more readily. There is in the depths 
of nature a fundamental principle of adequacy which is a restless anticipation 
of a different order. The reality which we know from Revelation does exist, 
and does manifest itself sacramentally through “things,” and can affect even 
those who are as yet unaware of its existence. This is not too original a theory, 
and it is obvious that one can concern himself with things without seeing 
through them; but this possibility is stronger for the “scientific” mind which 
merely uses things than for the poet who sees in them some value of their 
own. If, as the New Critics say, they are ‘seeking the meaning of existence,” 
and if it is correct to say with them, “the more capable the artist, the more pro- 
found the level at which he conducts his search,” the road on which they are 
may lead to true knowledge—not excluding knowledge of true aesthetic theory. 
Poetry is a means of grace if regarded, as Robert Heilman says his group regard 
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it, not as either “meringue or propaganda,” but as ‘‘an attempt to express hu- 
man truth sub specie aeternitatis,” no matter what that last phrase may just now 
signify to them. 


UT what has this to do with the vanishing public for poetry? Can the 

New Critics by their analyses and revaluations increase the numbers of 
readers of poetry? Probably not. The reading public is not, on the whole, 
interested in gropings after truth, especially when those gropings are labori- 
ously constructed to present every facet of contradictory experience in a con- 
tradictory world. Would there be more chance for a strong affirmation of truth? 
—Perhaps, if there were a great poet to turn that truth into an object of con- 
templation meaningful for the modern world; that is, related to the mental 
climate of that world. Eliot is the poet whose work has so far approximated 
that ideal. Turnell once contrasted Chaucer's description of spring in the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, with Eliot’s description of “April” in The Waste 
Land, as characteristic of the contrast in attitude in the two ages. Chaucer, 
he says, is interested in the ¢hing, and records his reaction to it, but his reaction 
is joy in possession, and a realization that the thing is good because it is God- 
given; whereas Eliot, ‘overwhelmed by the sense of something irrevocably 
lost,” does not describe the thing for its own sake, but equates it with certain 
moods and uses it to exteriorize his own feelings. The modern attitude toward 
things, Turnell goes on, is a result of the earlier deification of nature; for na- 
ture, without God, dwindled, and turned into something inimical and hated. 
Eliot, in the passage indicated, was using the objective correlative, which sub- 
ordinates the thing described to the emotion which the poet wishes to project. 
This method can hardly be said to look for revelation through the object, 
especially since nature, in this passage, is regarded as a thing already debased. 
But there is some evidence that in the Four Quartets the method is different. 
The objective correlative is still used, but except for certain highly symbolic, 
reiterated references, the almost bewildering rush of objects presented conveys 
often a contradictorily contemplative and tender attitude toward many of the 
things themselves. Marcel’s theory demands what might be called purity of 
heart, a willingness to look upon the object without using it for one’s own 
purpose. The objective correlative might to him appear a misuse of things 
and a reversal of the role of the poet, who should not mold but be molded, 
who should reveal in his poetry what has been wrought in him, allowing the 
object or thing to keep the active role. 

If Christianity is the truth to be offered, it must contend against two handi- 
caps. There is a prejudice against Christian poetry because so many uninspired 
purveyors of Christian truth have been and are still with us. Jarrell says, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Religious Position of 
Paul Valéry 


By RENE FERNANDAT 


LL Valéry’s ideas, and his system, are found expressed already in Une Soiré 
A avec M. Teste, and it is most significant that, up to the time of his death, 
he should have thought of enriching this slight work with new consid- 
erations, so that the last pages of the 1945 edition are entitled “End of M. 
Teste.” These are as serene as pages devoted to rather imminent death may be, 
when a man tries to live in advance the last lucid moment which separates an 
intelligent individual from death. The man who all his life has disdained 
metaphysics is not ready when confronting death to be stirred by problems 
which he has called “‘only misuses of the language.” (Propos me concernant, p. 
61 in Présence de Valéry by Berne-Joffroy—Plon.) 

However, all the stoicism of Valéry does not save him from a rising anxiety, 
or a masked disquietude which he does not care to see increase or proliferate. 
This man so sensitive, who refused to be so or to appear so, imagined not 
without melancholy the events or phenomena which would accompany the com- 
pletion of the unstable structure represented by his last lucid thought. ‘Soon 
will take flight a certain manner of seeing . . . I shall experience that mon- 
strous instant, and perhaps I shall contain myself whole in one terrible glance 
—not possible.” These two words reveal to us that their author believes that 
instant possible and rejects it, as if he dreaded to condemn too late “a certain 
manner of seeing,” and finally discovered himself before an unsuspected light, 
illuminating ‘the syllogisms changed by the moment of death.” 

Assuredly M. Teste, as a curious thinker, could not helping thinking, at 
least incidentally, of death which would stop the action of his mind . . . Death 
must inspire him with “horror” without, however, preventing him from sing- 
ing of it in musical language: “‘Intellectual ending. Funeral March of thought.” 

Basically, Paul Valéry was unwilling to approach the great themes of medi- 
tation which occupy man—and particularly the believer—except by toying 
with such problems as unavoidably present themselves to the mind. He solved 
them with a smile, and they seemed to him even unthinkable, for imaginary 
reasons; they seemed motives so exigent that God Himself could not have 
convinced Valéry, because He would not have corresponded with his reason 
and would have expressed Himself in a language unsuited to his thought. Thus 
Creation interests him tremendously—as a work of art. This Creation may be 
sufficient to postulate the existence of a Creator, says Valéry in Analecta. Yet, 
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“one cannot know what He does outside ourselves, and it is in this sense that 
He touches us in nothing which might establish His existence—but what else 
can a divinity do but make [pun on faire} a world?” To penetrate into divine 
thought as an equal, certainly seems an operation that no serious mind would 
consider; one needs no infinite humility to renounce the task. 

Valéry’s intellect is evidently considerable; but although he often regretted 
his deficiencies, actually in practice (when metaphysical topics were in question) 
he trusted only his discoveries, and accepted his own limitations solely in strictly 
human matters. When he approached philosophical questions which divide 
humanity by their very loftiness, even unintentionally, through acquired habit 
corresponding to his mental habits, he degraded these, brought them down to 
the level of M. Teste’s scrutiny and caused their sublime lustre to melt beneath 
his gaze . . . All were reduced to a haze of insignificant ideas. 

Thereafter, mysticism incurs the risk of being sacrificed by the author of 
Analecta through a lack of being understood in its essence. How could it be 
understood, being a knowledge of the invisible and a control over the soul as 
it rises towards perfection and becomes gradually detached from what is huv- 
man? ‘The inner life,” he says, “is not what people believe. Those ineffable 
saints! The mystics, those profound egoists! [St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa, 
egoists!} They become speechless—there you have inneffability. They utter 
only the sighs and ejaculations of their delight. Childish lovers’ speech.” Paul 
Valéry obviously confuses moments of ecstacy when glances are words with the 
lyric strophes of spiritual hymns and their accompanying commentaries—and 
the latter he never read! They are of course very numerous. 

The Ascent to Mount Carmel requires almost 500 pages of print, and the 
commentary on the first stanza alone of the Night of Sense (Por una noche 
oscura y profonda) runs to 50 pages rich in most subtle observations, perfectly 
coherent, and written in a style of deliberate terseness and almost algebraic 
precision well suited to the Night of Senses. If St. John of the Cross should 
chance to speak of the “aridity” that afflicts early progress on the mystic way, 
he expresses himself in terms which reveal a profound psychology: ‘For the 
cause of this aridity is that God transfers to the spirit the good things and the 
strength of the senses, which, since the soul’s natural strength and senses are 
incapable of using them, remain barren, dry and empty.” For Valéry, the “In- 
ner Life” represents soul-states, the whole inner world of organic sensations; 
fleeting ideas and flashes of thought soundlessly vanishing from the soul's 
heaven, illuminated by images of memory; they disappear in the sub-conscious 
haze or reappear at the slightest call of the will. 

The inner life—that which he considers the only true life, and which he 
calls “superior” —interested Valéry enormously. One might think that intro- 
spection alone engaged his interest, and that life for him was a passing parade 
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of phenomena, a quest of rare states of consciousness. But to do justice to 
Valéry, who—in Expalinos—did not always lend to Socrates a platonic lan- 
guage, he remained faithful to the “Know thyself” even though it may have 
seemed to him that it was impossible at first to know oneself and observe with 
sufficient precision the things of this world; that these things approximate the 
infinitely great or the infinitely small. But his excessive sensibility and that 
terrifying gaze pitilessly turned upon his soul-states would have been frustrated 
if self-weakness had not been transformed into an ardent curiosity before the 
modern world which offered to the mirror of his consciousness so many sights 
on which to ponder. It is unfair to charge Valéry with egotism simply because 
he noted for at least forty years of his life the reactions of his ego before the 
world of thought or the universe of ideas which he rearranged in his own 
manner and according to his principles. 

La Conguéte méthodique, warning of coming perils for France and the 
world, is contemporary with Monsieur Teste, and the later Regards sur le monde 
actuel are of a pessimism so clear-sighted that their author could not be accused 
of being delighted with his own discoveries, with the subtle and detached play 
of his thoughts, or of forgetting the ills which threaten his own existence and 
that of humanity. 

Valéry’s attitude is not that of Renan; occasionally he has a Pascalian vigor 
and frankness, an amusing and easy style surprisingly youthful; but one dis- 
cerns in his mind a secret despair at errors committed which are those of his 
beloved reason. One perhaps cannot be clear-sighted and preserve an unfailing 
serenity when facing a world which human means cannot preserve from ever 
new dangers. 

It is quite certain that beings gaze, turned ever to his consciousness— 
apparently—could hardly detach itself from his ego. Unfortunately, all external 
events and those of his life reduced him to incessant hesitation. His intellectual 
friends assembled at his home in the rue de Villejuif, and his sanctum at early 
morning hours was the temple of his thoughts eften stern and gloomy. In 
these, God was sometimes ni or misunderstood, and one may wonder how 
this modern Socrates of the “Know thyself,” did not have his d 
and his meditation crowned with a prayer. 
pee’ despised philosophy as Socrates despised the Sophists. Possibly he 

reproached the philosophers with not meditating in solitude as he himself 
did; also with deferring to the evidence and experience of others. (Just as his- 
torians are unable to see anything except what their sources have reflected.) 


ay of ecstacy 


In this domain it is more reasonable to charge Valéry with egotism: his 
habit of writing, consulting only his own thought and memories, implies a cult 
of self, an attachment to his own reactions or his own methed which may prove 
deadly to truth itself. One would not propose objective data based solely on 
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the resources, however considerable, of one single ‘“‘self.”” No single individual 
is the living representation of the universal. The only authority recognized by 
Valéry was his own; and yet he was aware of its deficiencies and weaknesses. 
He sinned not through pride but through despair. All evidence, if from with- 
out, was for him not an “immediate datum’ (donnée immédiate) ; further, in 
his eyes, such was altered and denatured by language. In fact, Valéry in 
Analecta distinguishes “what is language and what is immediate’; thus he 
transforms the well-known Bergsonian ‘‘data’” (données) into incomprehensible 
and constantly changing elements whose nature is betrayed by any refinement 
of style, for this nature actually is unobservable, as with a nuclear electron, in 
its unforeseeable course. It is strange that all research by Valéry on language 
(“Honneurs des Hommes”) should result in refusing to language the power 
of signifying meaning; according to him, language betrays consciousness ob- 
served just as light modifies that to which it is directed. 

Thus, Valéry, who so greatly admired Leonardo da Vinci, and who himself 
was such a great architect of the poem, is infinitely too aware of and sensitive 
to, natural imperfection of the human being—whom he yet considers as essen- 
tially non-existent because he veils beneath the appearance of beauty the image 
of non-being. Such an attitude would be Christian if accomplished by a taste 
for, and sense of, perfection personified in the abstract. But this is not the case. 
Here and there Valéry does pay homage to Catholic ideas; yet one cannot guess 
what idea the author of Cimetiére Marin may have of God; is it that of a 
geometer and architect? Unable to admire the human organism ill adapted to 
its function, he nevertheless remains sensible to human perfection of beauty, 
even though such may have for him the savor of nothingness. Nor can we 
forget the famous stanza of Cimetiére Marin: 

Drive out the prudent doves, 

Vain dreams and prying angels. 
And it certainly seems that “meager immortality” (La maigre immortalité) does 
not exist for him. This refusal to hope recalls the famous phrase in Note et 
Digressions on consciousness and “‘its indefinite refusal to be anything at all.” 

We may believe that Valéry desired to admire his hero in Descartes because 
the author of the Discours de la Méthode seems to be the inventor of a type of 
reason which is sufficient unto itself and which remains quite capable of revolt- 
ing against Faith, or of submitting everything to a “methodic doubt.” But if 
Descartes thinks that the soul is consciousness, he also states that it is a sub- 
stance, the permanent virtue of which subsists beyond the moment in which it 
expresses itself clearly and observes itself distinctly. Descartes does distinguish 
the “confused” from the “‘distinct’’; the Faith which is reckoned among “the 
obscure things” from “the formal reason why we believe, which consists of a 
certain inner light.” 
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It is easy to compare the tone of Cimetiére Marin to that of the letter to 
C. Huyggens, October 10, 1642, in which Descartes writes indeed, “I recognize 
within us an intellectual memory which is certainly independent of the body. . .” 
Valéry long persisted in the quest for a complete system of abstract analo- 
gies and substitutions which aimed at a “unification of the physical and psychic 
realms of experience.’ But Descartes’ “dignity of the soul-substance,” which 
allows the alert play and even the acrobatics of a mind ever introverted, ap- 
parently, and infinitely active,—#hat the author of Cimetiére Marin was unwill- 
} ing to see. How far he is from Descartes, and especially from Leibnitz, when 
the latter writes: 
The other substances express rather the world than God . . . but the 


spirits express rather God than the world. Therefore they are not only 
indestructible as substances, but even immortal as persons. 





Valéry, unfortunately, belonged to a generation in which the preoccupation 
} of a “First Cause” fades before the bright light of skeptical positivism. Then 
the idol “Mind” held sway. It has performed no miracles. 
—Transl. by Hugh Field 














Reinhold Schneider: 
The Poet as National Conscience 


By FREDERICK HEER 


N THE years before 1930, in those deceptively calm and seemingly satisfied 
years prior to the economic crisis of 1929, the first works of Reinhold 
Schneider appeared. They revolve around life in Portugal, Spain and Ger- 

many. They include Das Leiden des Camoéns oder Untergang und Vollendung 
der Portugiesischen Macht. (The suffering of Camoéns or The Rise and Fall of 
Portuguese Power) (1930), a traveler's diary, Portugal (1931), Philipp II, oder 
Religion und Macht (Religion and Power) (1931). Then follow books on 
Fichte, the Hohenzollerns, and Das Inselreich, Gesetz und Grésse der britischen 
Macht (The Island Kingdom, Law and Greatness of the British Power) (1936). 
Since then the stream of Schneider's creative activity has followed uninterrupted- 
ly in ever new publications—in book form, in monographs, in periodicals and 
newspapers; in recent years he has also made frequent radio broadcasts. 

By 1930 Reinhold Schneider is looked upon as a promising literary figure of 
unusual gifts. In 1940 he has come to be regarded as the conscience of Catho- 
lic Germany. In 1950 he belongs to those few European voices who must be 
considered as the responsible representatives of Western Christian humanism in 
this hour of the world’s history. 

The ascent of this name has nothing in common with that direct outward 
road that leads many a writer to the heights of growing prestige and to the sale 
of his literary output, to those heights of literary renown where the gates of the 
book clubs and reading groups swing open and where the secretarial offices of 
the academies are ready to offer great prizes, orders and honors. The way of 
Reinhold Schneider during the last twenty years has been a different one. It 
represents the inward development of a writer whose delicate and highly sensitive 
conscience like the antenna of the soul and spirit reacts vividly to external world 
developments and traces the outward signs and terrifying symptoms to the still 
more terrifying depths and abysses of which the outward events are an authentic 
symbol. This phenomenon can be understood only if we cast a glance first of 
all on the state of the German intellectual world in general and on the Catholic 
intelligentsia in particular, before and during Hitler’s time. 


Disregarding a few exceptions, one is confronted here with the strange and 
baffling phenomenon of the modern world—technicalizing, industrializing, mass 
movements, democracy, natural science, modern art, sociological shifting, etc. 
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Men sought refuge in the world of romanticism and myth, in remote antiquity, 
in a very fanciful region of classicism, in dreams also of “the Christian West,” 
of nationality and faith, of the medieval age. It was not the pressure of the 
Nazi regime during the years 1933 to 1945 that forced the great silence upon 
German poets and thinkers, but reluctantly as one may wish to confess it today, 
something quite different, namely, the fatal inability to fathom the time psycho- 
logically, to penetrate its problems with clear thinking and deep faith, to solve 
them in one’s own heart and to give the solution written form in works of science 
and art. A kind of illusionment, a flight from reality, in the last analysis per- 
haps a lack of strong faith, a lack of substantial inward solidity dominates the 
scene of this literature and poetry. A man like Theodore Haecker is an excep- 
tional phenomenon. To what extent the unsympathetic attitude toward him— 
and that in the widest circles—goes is shown by the rebuke administered to him 
in private conversation with others by a leading German theologian, a man whose 
name is on everyone's lips the world over. How could Haecker, he chides, speak 
in such an unseemly way about the ‘Fiihrer” and chancellor of the Reich? This 
utterance must be rightly understood. This German theologian was neither a 
national socialist nor a personal admirer of Hitler. He simply expressed the 
conviction—and in this large sections of German Christendom agree—that it is 
not the office of a philosopher, or an artist, or a poet to take any particular stand 
toward the “politics of the day.” 

It is the historical importance of Reinhold Schneider that he has vindicated 
and reestablished this office of a poet as a confessor of the Eternal working in 
temporal affairs. 


EINHOLD SCHNEIDER'S works are occupied with those three great 
themes which for half a millennium have exercised the greatest attractive 
influence upon the German mind. To these it owes its greatness. From these 
also arise its temptation and its most intimate peril. These three themes are: 
History, Power, Grace. 

Since the great German historical thinkers of the twelfth century, since Ru- 
pert of Deutz, Anselm of Havelberg, Hildegard of Bingen and Otto of Freising, 
down to Nicolaus of Cues, Leibniz, Hegel and his leftist pupil Marx, to the 
philosophy of history as represented by German romanticism (Baader, Adam 
Miiller, Friedrich Schlegel, Gérres), down to Spengler and the present, this 
theme has enthralled, at times also misled, the strongest forces of German 
thought. Characteristic of German historical thinking is its close inner connec- 
tion with the theology of history. Out of a theodicy there gradually grows a 
homodicy, the attempt to justify the man-god. This acute posing of the problem 
was already recognized by Baader. With this we arrive at our second theme: 
Power. This word is really untranslatable, inasmuch as it includes both physical 
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and metaphysical elements. To the German mind ‘power’ denotes not only 
physical dominion, in the sense of “imperialism,” for example, or “capitalism,” 
but much more. It includes dominion, auctoritas, over bodies and souls, cos- 
mocracy, recognizable in the Hitlerian perversion, for the Nazi regime also with 
the “Gleichschaltung” of the entire man, aims at cosmocracy. The history of 
German philosophy may be interpreted as the history of this thinking in terms 
of power, from the struggle for the ideology of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
sacrum imperium of the middle ages, to the power-philosophy of Nietzche, of 
Alfred Baumler, and others. 

Power, power in its most refined and in its most brutal form, calls its great 
antagonist upon the scene: Grace. Already in the early middle ages the Saxon 
monk Gottschalk wrestles with it in exactly the same way as Luther, like the 
great Catholic thinkers Scheeban and Deutinger in the nineteenth century, like 
Lippert (The Man Job Talks with God), and especially the Catholic poets of 
the present. All the works of such unlike poetic personalities as Gertrude von 
Le Fort, Elizabeth Langgisser, and I. F. Gérres may be subsumed under the 
common title: A Discussion of the ways and means of divine grace. 

What position does Reinhold Schneider hold with respect to these problems? 
Schneider would not be a poet if the fascination of historical phenomena, the 
gaudy picture of succeeding dramatic events did not attract him. He feels the 
spell of this historical world of sense during his travels in Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
France, England, and in his native Germany. He feels in particular the fascina- 
tion proceeding from power, notably when this power is clothed in the garb of 
sanctity, wielded by legitimately anointed kings as the dispensers of well-being 
—and of mischief. High points in this first stage of his development are 
reached in his Phillip II, with the most entrancing vision of the Escorial to be 
found in European literature, and in his Hohenzollern-Buch. A sudden turn 
begins with Das Inselreich Gesetz und Grésse der britischen Macht. Since then 
the question becomes increasingly acute: “What lies behind the behavior of 
kings, behind the gestures of the great powers of history?” Schneider's inward 
struggles are reflected in Las Casas vor Karl V, Szenen aus der Conquistadoren- 
Zeit (Las Casas before Charles V, Scenes from the Time of the Conquistadors) 
(first edition 1937, Spanish edition 1940). A Spanish monk questions the 
mighty about the right of their rule. Here already it becomes plainly evident 
that behind coronal and crown and pompous pageantry the cross becomes visible 
—the sufferings of the Son of man and Son of God under the rule of men. With 
this work our poet bursts through the charmed circle of the ethereal, the “beau- 
tiful,” the heroic, the pathetic, and the imposing which surrounds the works and 
deeds of the great men and powers of the world’s history. Hence it is not acci- 
dental that with this work Schneider’s own eminent “‘political radiation” begins 
to diffuse its light within the confines of Germany. Thousands of German 
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readers saw in Las Casas a reflection of the fate of the German Empire, the 
tragic failure of a great people in a world-historical hour, due to world-historical 
temptations and unprecedented claims. 

With ever-increasing distinctness the circle of historical problems contracts 
in Schneider's view, until only one problem remains. This is discussed in Macht 
und Gnade: Gestalten, Bilder und Werte in der Geschichte (Might and Grace: 
Characters, Scenes and Values in History) (1940). It is impossible here to pre- 
sent in any detail the abundance of historical material treated in this book. 
Suffice it to say that the writer has succeeded in giving an impressive presenta- 
tion of Christian history such as only a few poets, or even theologians, have 
succeeded in doing. History is a highly complicated field of tense dialectics 
in which “good” and “evil,” strength and weakness exchange roles with re- 
markable frequency and apparent impotence may prove itself as a power from 
the depths, whereas the good, the sound and the salutary hide behind dark 
masks. 

The exigencies of the period and the burdens imposed on the consciences 
during the last decade of the “millennial Reich” drive Schneider to ever-renewed 
efforts to throw light on the mystery of Christianity both in its triumphs and its 
failures in any concrete historical situation. If in earlier times it was the kings, 
the princes and ruling personalities, it is now the artists, the poets, and the 
ever increasing number of saints by whose inward history Schneider illustrates 
the mysterious workings of grace and often the no less mysterious workings of 
the mysterium iniquitatis. Let us mention a few pertinent works: Elizabeth 
Tarakanow (1939), Theresa von Spanien (1939), Der Jiingling (The Youth) 
(1940), An den Engel der Wiiste: Die Wende Clemens Brentano (To the 
Angel of the Desert: The Change of Clemens Brentanos) (1940), Den 
Katarakt: Das Schicksal Niklaus Lenaus (The Cataract: The Fate of Niklaus 
Lenau) (1940), Zur Zeit der Scheide zwischen Tag und Nacht: Der Lebens- 
kampf der Droste (At the Time of Separation between Day and Night: The 
Life Struggle of Droste) (1940), Das Antlitz des Machtigen (The Countenance 
of the Mighty One) (1941), Der Uberwinder (The Victor) (1941), Die 
dunkle Nacht (The Dark Night) (1943), Der Tod des Machtigen (The Death 
of the Mighty One) (1946), Kleists Ende (Kleist’s End) (1946). This is 
but a small selection from the nearly one hundred independent publications of 
the poet's richly creative work. 

Now we must turn to those works which in the midst of the last war have 
carried the author's name into many hearts and have made him the incarnate 
Christian conscience in Germany. His Sonette (1939), his collection of poems 
Jetzt ist des Heiligen Zeit (Now is the Time of the Saint) (1943), expose in 
classically beautiful, calm and crystal-clear language the “crime of the offenders,” 
of the constables, of the war maniacs, while revealing also the power of the 
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praying, the penitents, and the saints. As in the case of Ernst Jiinger’s Auf 
den Marmorklip pen one must draw attention here to the fact that oddly enough 
the power-lords of the day in their curious blindness did not even see that in 
these works judgment was pronounced against them. In typewritten and in 
hand-written form some of these poems found their way into the front lines 
of the German armies—in Africa as in Norway, in Russia as in the Balkans— 
and dispensed comfort, joy, Christian hope and peace to confused and troubled 
hearts. 

Under this aspect the rich creative work of Reinhold Schneider after the 
war must be considered. In numerous writings, essays, radio speeches, addresses, 
critical reviews and disquisitions he wants to bring comfort, joy and peace to 
his unhappy people, to do this by showing the power and the reality of what 
is holy, godly, inviolable and imperishable. Jesus Christus gestern und heute 
(Jesus Christ Yesterday and Today) (1945), Die Macht des Friedfertigen 
(The Power of the Peaceful) (1945), Das Unzerstérbare (The Indestructible) 
(1945), Verséhnung der Glaubigen: Dass alle eins werden (The Reconciliation 
of the Faithful: That All May Become One) (1945), Die Verwaltung der 
Macht (The Administration of Power) (1945), Gedanken des Friedens 
(Thoughts of Peace) (1946), Der Mensch vor dem Gericht der Geschichte 
(Man at the Bar of Judgment) (1946), Die Nacht des Heils (The Night of 
Salvation) (1927), the collection of sonnets Sturm der Zeit (The Storm of the 
Age) (1948), and the highly significant essay Erworbenes Erbe (Inheritance 
Won) (1948). 

The creative work of this poet is ever expanding to greater proportions. 
He has long since become a preacher, a herald, and ever more solitary becomes 
his way, for this way is eminently Christian, Ever deeper grows his knowledge 
of the mystery of the Cross, of the lonelines of the dying Son of God, and 
of the victory of God through the weakness of men. His work from 1945 
to 1950 is determined by the realization that the great transformation of senti- 
ment, the return, the genuine change of heart and mind has fallen short of the 
expected depth and thoroughness, due principally to a sort of impenitent 
lethargy and narrowness, a peculiar obtuseness and indolent lassitude on the 
part of the German Christians. How shall there be peace on earth if the 
Christians, held fast by their resentments and complexes, imprisoned in the 
cells of clan and party, do not themselves become the exponents of peace, new 
men such as Nietzsche hoped and longed for? And thus Schneider raises his 
voice today in great lonelines, exhorting to real peace first his own people 
and then the entire Christian world. 

HE American reader will probably ask, what has become of the poet 
Reinhold Schneider? Is this preaching, proclaiming cultural-political propa- 
ganda poetry? Whoever asks this question must be told in reply that original 
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Christian poetry cannot be confined to the ancient categories of sublime, grave 
et humile, nor to that of the Western world of the nineteenth century with its 
l'art pour l’art esthetics. Where according to this canon would you place 
poets like Dante, for example, or Mechtild of Magdeburg, or John of the 
Cross? Christian poetry springs from impulses which lie beyond, transcend the 
pure form of art, which nevertheless fulfill it, experience it, support, sustain 
and impel it onward. This is exemplified in the last poetical dramas of Rein- 
hold Schneider: Der Kronprinz (The Crown Prince}, Der Grosse Verzicht 
(The Great Surrender) referring to Pope Celestine V, Der Traum des Erober- 
ers (The Dream of the Conqueror), which appeared in 1947, 1949 and 1951. 
Matured to classical clarity this poet portrays here, as he himself says, his 
“Christian-tragical picture of history.’” So far as man can see, the great events 
of history in all their relations are insoluble, leading to tragic conficts in which 
the indivdual man works his ultimate weal or woe in redemption or damnation. 
Against the inclemency of man, who always builds his kingdoms, and his 
“holy” kingdoms at that, in some form of opposition to God, there arises a 
single conqueror in Grace. The kingdom of God as a kingdom of grace and 
the Holy Spirit is invisible, but also remarkably evident in the events of history. 
This is Reinhold Schneider's theme from first to last. Here his poetry transcends 
the ordinary standards and often approaches a theology of history. With this 
the circle is completed. Starting out with the most brilliant and most tangible 
deeds of men in history, Schneider ends with the often invisible and hidden 
work of God of whom it is said: God is a spirit and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
Transl. Carl Gaenssle 
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The World, the N ovel, and 
Bruce Marshall 


By W. Gore ALLEN 


CRITIC'S rightful understanding of his craft guides him to ask, of any 
author’s work, into what class of literature the author himself intended 
it to fall; and only after that question has been answered is criticism 

free to suggest that books succeed or fail in the category assigned to them, or, 
on rare occasions, to decide that the category should in fact be altered. 

However well this principle is observed in theory, the detachment from 
human causes for which its practice calls can never be easily attained. It is a 
weakness of minorities in particular that each one claims the greatest possible 
perfection for the artistic productions of its members; and, especially when 
such productions may be expected to advance the cause by which the few are 
held together, those few declare that all their geese are swans. 

Among British Catholics, who comprise a minority endowed beyond the 
average with literary gifts, this is a common if endearing foible. Listing their 
outstanding authors, they will not infrequently discharge the names of Belloc, 
Chesterton, Baring, Greene, Waugh—and Marshall; all, as it were, in the 
same breath. It is as though these men, holding and defending the same faith, 
were also approximately of the same literary stature, and at that the very highest. 

The critic is debarred from such a weakness. He is bound to begin by 
asking, what are Marshall’s own intentions for his work?—the same question 
which he would put were any other author being discussed. Are Marshall's 
intentions to begin a new fashion in the English novel? Are they to provide 
light entertainment in a religious setting? Are they to caricature the Catholic 
priesthood? Or are they simply to bring Christian ethics and doctrine to the 
notice of a public which has no taste for spiritual redding undisguised? 

Marshall himself has too few literary pretensions to prove a helpful wit- 
ness; and therefore our judgment of his purpose has to be based on internal 
evidence—on evidence collected from the novels. These books in turn do pass 
the tests commonly applied to works of fiction: their plots are outstandingly 
original; they are rich in incident; their characters, instead of being symbolic 
representations of types, so often encountered in the modern novel, are large- 
scale drawings from real life. 

Nevertheless, distortion of characters is the major Jiterary fault of which 
Marshall has been guilty. Distortion in itself is, of course, no more than a 
neutral device, which, when used with care, may crown a book with merit; 
and Dickens, for example, did employ it to this good effect. Dickens main- 
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tained the balance between life-size mortals and distorted mortals by creating 
one set of characters whom the reader is intended to take on their face values, 
and another, whom the reader understands to be merely symbols for the par- 
ticular virtues or vices which they represent. Nicholas Nickleby, Pip Pirrip, 
Florence Dombey (the heroes and heroines generally) fall into the first group, 
while Skimpole, Podsnap, Pecksniff, and their like fall into the second. And, 
with Dickens, the two groups are never for a moment allowed to become con- 
fused. On meeting a Dickens character, the reader knows at once whether 
that character is true in itself or whether it is symbolic of some external truth; 
and the distinction is upheld with perfect clarity from the beginning of the 
story to the end. 

Marshall’s characters, on the other hand, do not merely behave and speak 
out of part as all men do when unexpected happenings ruffle their composure 
or when calamity wrings their hearts; they constantly and almost invariably 
make remarks and follow lines of action which give the lie to everything we 
have previously been told concerning their spiritual states, mental abilities, and 
social backgrounds. 

To cite one example, typical of countless others: In Delilah Upside Down, 
the Bishop, during the course of his first talk with Captain Hallam, makes 
this astonishing assertion: 

“The sacraments are true, you know,” he said. “It can be proved in 

lots of ways. For example, since the decree of Pius the Tenth allowing 

children to go to Holy Communion at the age of seven, Catholic boys 
learn to swim much younger than they used to.” 

Now, despite the fact that the plot of Delilah Upside Down is the Bishop's 
intention to fly in a stolen aeroplane to Berchtesgaden and there to perform 
the rite of exorcism on Adolf Hitler, the story of the swimming communicants 
is thoroughly out of keeping with the man. Earlier in the same conversation, 
he has shown himself to be a profound scholar, a keen theologian, and an old- 
fashioned French gentleman who knew how to put young British officers 
instantly at ease. His assertion of a bogus miracle would be bad psychology 
in that company, and in any company both silly and inept. 

Marshall himself goes far towards disarming criticism of this kind by the 
unusual interpretation of supernatural life and of the World, which he reiterates 
on almost every page of every novel. His view of the Church, for instance, is 
that even the most blatant silliness of her members is wisdom in the sight of 
God, while his view of the World is that its logic is defective to the point of 
absolute unreason. He offends against the probabilities of psychology because 
he regards psychology as a purely natural science whose laws, being made by 
fallen man, may with impunity be broken. Thus he enters a scene between 
two of his characters as an elder brother might charge into a nursery—scatter- 
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ing the palaces and forts upon the floor, and, when reprimanded, explaining 
that it is time the younger ones grew up. His attitude towards the things which 
he destroys is quite inconsequential; one moment he plays with them, and 
the next moment he refuses. Of all novelists, he is the most determined gamin. 

Such a refusal to treat the World and its affairs with seriousness is not, of 
course, uncommon. Especially during the years between the wars a spirit of 
destructive mockery enjoyed a powerful vogue, promoted by such youngish, 
sophisticated writers as Aldington and Linklater, with both of whom Marshall 
has very much in common. But he parts company with these out-and-out 
iconoclasts: while they ridicule the World because it is basically and irreparably 
futile, he scorns it because it attempts to conduct its life divorced from God, 
the only source of wisdom. 

Even so, iconoclasm is a swift and petrifying disease, and Marshall has 
been gravely weakened by it. His early mood was to laugh with his priests 
and nuns, af the follies of his neo-pagan worldlings; but later on mockery 
became so fixed a habit that he could no longer discriminate entirely between 
those on whom it should and should not be turned. The lapse into silliness of 
the Bishop in Delilah Upside Down was in fact a foretaste of far worse im- 
becilities on the part of the Austrian nun, Schwester Kasimira, in Vespers in 
Vienna. 

The difficulty by which Marshall seems to be beset is in distinguishing be- 
tween the two senses in which the ‘World’ may be employed: that is to say, 
the world as vanity, conceit, mammon—one of the three arch-enemies of 
God—and the World as men living together in an organized society. The 
first, in the Christian view, is of course deserving of all the ridicule which 
could be turned against it. But the second—the social expression of humanity 
—is the living organism into which God Himself consented to be born, which 
He died to save, and whose defects He is forever healing through His Church. 

The World in this sense is not at enmity with God; but it is striving, how- 
ever imperfectly and even unconsciously, to realize the Divine Will for its 
becoming. For this reason, the Church in the West has always been noted 
for its readiness to work through human institutions and its extraordinary 
patience with their failings, no less than for its adaptability to the political 
climate, constantly swinging from one extreme towards another. Yet it is just 
such patience with the human spirit, expressed through the varied institutions 
making up society, which Marshall seems to lack. Each of his novels exposes 
to ridicule corporate activity in one or another of its forms. George Brown's 
School-Days is ironic treatment of the English public school; Delilah Upside 
Down of the British Army; Yellow Tapers for Paris of the Third Republic, and 
Vespers in Vienna of Allied administration in Austria. 
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Marshall’s complete cynicism when writing of the World, contrasted with 
his more than reverent approach to ecclesiastical affairs, forces us back to our 
original question. What, after all, is his own intention for his work? Is it 
merely to give entertainment? Or has it another, and a higher, purpose? 

The former estimate cannot be upheld. No author would describe the 
liturgy and Catholic practices in general simply for their entertainment value, 
and certainly no Catholic author would trouble to illuminate his work with 
the most brilliant flashes of theological insight without some intention that his 
readers should derive spiritual benefit from the experience. 


Marshall’s novels do abound in just such flashes. Here, for example is 
Delilah, in the middle of thinking the most arrant nonsense; and suddenly 
she meditates upon the truth that Our Lord longs for men to receive Him 
in Holy Communion, because only at the altar can His love for them be 
slaked. To use an old-fashioned word—the thought is edifying, and edifying 
in the extreme: it is neither ironic, cynical, nor funny. 

On the other hand, it is in this same novel that Marshall betrays at its 
worst that levity which acts as a kind of neutralizing agent in the work of so 
many writers belonging to his generation. For it is here, when Delilah is 
throwing her ignorance of sex on Hallam’s mercy, that the answer to her 
question is described as an exposition of “the untidy little grammar of lust.” 
By the use of such deliberately facetious wording, Marshall is committing him- 
self to nothing less than the tragic blunder of identifying the act of love, 
hallowed in marriage to an act of creative partnership with God, with sins 
against purity, breaches of the moral law. 

Despite this blunder, Delilah Upside Down is technically superior to Ves- 
pers in Vienna and even to George Brown’s School-Days. Its plot is imaginative 
and bold, its incidents are swiftly changing yet closely inter-related, and its 
characters—although subject to the general failing that they behave and 
speak too often out of part—are sufficiently vital to linger in the mind long 
after the novel has been finished. It is in the wider view of life which it 
portrays that this book becomes defective. Upon reflection, the priests are 
seen to be little more than figures of fun; men who have so deep a contempt 
towards the World that they must reject all the demands of organized society, 
not even rendering to Caesar his one lawful penny. Again, the British officers 
approximate far more closely the subalterns of 1914 than those young men 
who, whatever their ignorance and weakness, did understand in 1939 the 
“evil things” against which they were called to fight. Marshall depicts these 
officers as supremely confident of themselves and of the English middle-class 
world from which they came; but this they most certainly were not. Growing 
up between the two wars, they had witnessed the overthrow of previously ac- 
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cepted spiritual and cultural values; a social upheaval closely akin to revolution; 
very often personal unemployment. 

These characters are distorted, and distorted because Marshall refuses to 
passion that central place in human destiny which all acute observers of men’s 
lives have felt bound to grant it. Under his hand, passion—‘“the untidy little 
grammar of lust’—becomes almost an amiable weakness, a weakness which 
can be overcome without constant recourse to the grace of God and the stern 
exercise of wiil. No author holding such a view should attempt to write of 
love between the sexes; he will reduce it inevitably to bathos. 

On the other hand, reciprocal love between God and the soul is a theme 
which Marshall is highly competent to handle. He sees with flashing insight 
not only that man, being the highest work of creation, is desired passionately 
by God, but that man’s own hungering to return that love in worship is an 
instinct which cannot be frustrated without the most dolorous results. Because 
the modern world does repress this longing, Marshall paints the modern world 
as a place of alternating vapidity and gloom. 

If Catholic authors of the past have tried for the most part to argue isolated 
points of faith, Marshall takes the whole Faith and forces it upon the atten- 
tion of his readers. If they will not quit their inferior pleasures out of logical 
conviction, then the Church must shock them awake with those miracles which 
Our Lord gives her the power to work. Nevertheless, it is not Father Malachy, 
who causes a dance-hall to fly through the air and strand itself upon an island, 
but Father Smith—the plodding, humdrum hero of The World, the Flesh, and 
Father Smith—who stands the better chance of winning men for God. Father 
Smith appeals, not to the imagination, but rather to sound reason; and, if the 
mind should fail to be quickened by his halting sermons, there remains the 
example of his life; patient, illuminated, selfless. Having drawn in The 
World, the Flesh, and Father Smith a splendid portrait of the parish priest, 
raising his parish as hidden yeast lifts bread, Marshall may well have found 
it necessary to rest his vision for a while in the contemplation of less exacting 
themes. It is certain that this of all his novels holds a promise of true 
greatness, and that the promise still waits to be fulfilled. 
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Technique in Undset’s 
Medieval Novels 


By N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


O SAY that Sigrid Undset’s greatness depends more on her technique 

than her subject matter, great though that be, will be acceptable to anyone 

who takes the trouble to examine how her stories are told. The narrative 
of Kristin Lavransdatter and The Master of Hestviken runs on two levels, the 
real and the symbolic, and the characters act simultaneously in two spheres, the 
temporal and the eternal. To see the two levels converge and then come to- 
gether and the actions of man become freighted with significance as they are 
carried out in time and eternity is a fascinating preoccupation. 


But this is not to say they are abstract or moralistic. Above all else they 
are works of imagination with an independent life of their own. They arc 
deeply imbedded in the life of their time and demonstrate a rich and precise 
observation of manners, customs, dress, and ideas as well as the vision to in- 
terpret these things in the light of eternity. Every part of the narrative is en- 
riched by beautiful natural descriptions, which are evoked by the mood of the 
characters, not as ends in themselves, and not as mere background. No, par- 
ticularity is of the very essence of these stories. 


The point is that, even before she came into the Church, Sigrid Undset 
made full use of the Christian revelation, especially the concept of time and 
eternity, as it is understood and acted upon by her characters, who, releasing 
their grip on the temporal, see that they are—and always have been—surrounded 
by eternity. It is not that they try to desert one sphere for the other—in their 
most dastardly sins and denials they can never escape God nor in their deepest 
devotion escape their duties in the temporal order—but their lives are deepened 
and enriched by the compulsion put upon them to live and act in two spheres 
at one and the same time. Little men, they are given the stature of saints 
and heroes through this way of life. Hedged in by eternal principles and exact- 
ing duties to God, their families, and society, they strike out boldly to carve a 
way for themselves, knowing full well that for any infraction of these laws they 
must make atonement. 


The question that troubles so many intellectuals—shall I be an actor or 
spectator in life?—-never troubles them. Even as a young boy Olav must take 
up his foster father’s quarrel with his neighbour. After he has sinned with 
Ingunn he stands ready to make reparation to her family and to the Church; 
little by little he becomes involved in actions he never intended, for which he 
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must flee the country; when he comes back to find that Ingunn has betrayed 
him and is about to bear another man’s child, he is angry and distraught; then, 
when the priest tells him to look at the cross in the Good Friday procession, 
and see how much his sins have added to Christ’s burden, he realizes that, hav- 
ing made Ingunn his own, he must protect her through life, even though his 
love for her seems dead. 

When Sigrid Undset pushes this concept to its extreme, as when, all his life, 
a man wants to enter a monastery and give all to God, but is deterred by family 
or social responsibilities or when a man lives at enmity with God throughout 
the better part of his life, only to find God’s pursuit of his soul inescapable, 
the drama becomes intense indeed. Arnvid, Olav’s kinsman, comes under the 
first category, Olav himself under the second. Even though sorrows have been 
heaped on his head and God has spoken to him again and again, Olav never 
surrenders the last measure of his pride until it is well nigh too late. Yet all 
this time he has loved God with an intensity he had thought impossible to man. 
He has given to the poor, protected the weak, loved and supported the Church, 
even though he could not cut through the knot of his sins and responsibilities 
and be at peace with God. Though Kristin Lavransdatter’s sin involves her in 
other sins and a lifetime of suffering, she never loses faith in God’s mercy, 
never loses His love, even though, as the long narrative comes to an end, she 
realizes that she has never stopped trying to bend fate to her will until all the 
sweetness has been drained from life. 

Does this mean that man waits until all life's fires have been burned out be- 
fore he begins reclaiming the world for Christ, that he lives in time now and 
later in eternity? Certainly not. Both these characters find it hard to follow 
the divine commandments here on earth, but they never stop trying, never think 
of themselves except as God’s children with an eternal destiny to be begun 
here and now. Eirich, Olav’s step-son, says that God chose his father to do full 
penance here and now because he was so much stronger and nobler than other 
men, who droop and fall even under a light burden. Kristin’s whole life is a 
form of penance—struggle and sorrow and loss are hers—and however weak 
she may be as the vessel of divine grace, still grace has been hers through every 
step of the way, until at last the intensity of human love is fulfilled in the in- 
tensity of divine love. 

This concept of the world as the handiwork of God, the “‘stuff of eternity,” 
is a commonplace of Christian thought in all ages; it has been used by other 
novelists to create character in the round, but rarely so convincingly as by Sigrid 
Undset. In some periods it burns with fierce ardor, summoning men to the life 
of sanctity here and now or to a higher, more austere vocation—to live alone 
with God—in other periods it burns dimly, and men try to abandon one sphere 
for the other, giving themselves up to daydreams through which they escape 
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their day by day duties or to a primitivism which they think is out of sight, out 
of hearing of the eternal. 

Sigrid Undset’s characters always hurl themselves into action, sometimes in 
seeming defiance of God. There are critics who profess to see in these actions 
rebeliion against the Church, even a prefiguration of the Reformation or of 
socialism. This is to mis-read. There is no attempt to set oneself up in place 
of the Church, no organized rebellion, but merely the rebellion of the will pres- 
ent in all sin. They are pressed on all sides by responsibilities and led by pas- 
sions, which seem at the moment good or to lead to good. They look at the 
Cross and hear a Voice saying, “Behold and see, all ye who pass this way, was 
there ever sorrow like unto Mine?’ and, listening to that Voice, they know 
how much their sins have added to His burden, and that, even so, they may 
never despair of God’s mercy. 

These characters are in sharp contrast to the common run of modern fictitious 
characters, who all too often lead a meaningless existence, cut off from their fel- 
low men by the lack of common values, by imprisonment in their own ego, or by 
a social system which reduces them to mere ciphers. Nature, if it exists at all for 
them, exists as a mere extension of their own ego. Sins of passion and violence 
have disappeared, and, in their stead, have come indifference, cruelty, and in- 
justice, usually not recognized as such because covered over by a thin, aesthetic 
veneer. Choice is wide open for these characters. Very often they find solace 
as intellectuals in entertaining a multiplicity of ideas without subscribing to any, 
in an identification with collective movements, which are to give them impor- 
tance and security, or by a frank return to primitivism, which releases them 
from their inhibitions. But they remain hollow men, pallid reflections of their 
authors, or mere inventions waiting for the breath of life to be blown into them. 

It is precisely here that we find Sigrid Undset’s second claim to greatness— 
she does not invent her characters or their situations or the rationale by which 
they are to be judged, does not invoke dogma or philosophy, however profound, 
to solve her literary problems, but has them solved within the framework of 
the story by the actions taken and the choices made by the characters them- 
selves. Their values determine the course of the story, which cannot end until 
they have discovered themselves. Everything in these stories is reduced to human 
beings and their relationships. Great themes, such as the mysterious workings 
of grace, the redemptive value of suffering, and the invisible ties that bind men 
and women when they have given themselves in marriage, are implemented 
through character and action. Nothing is merely stated or explained. The situ- 
ations from which the stories spring are not literary inventions, but are the 
actions of men seen by them in the light of eternal principles, and the problems 
that arise from these situations are solved by the characters themselves, not by 
dogma externally applied. 
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If you ask why it takes four long books to solve Olav’s problems, you must 
understand it is because Olav cannot see to the depths of his soul in less time 
than that. Toward the last Olav sees that this has been a conflict between God 
and the devil; a man’s cowardice drives him into the service of evil—he is 
afraid that God will ask too much of him. 

Eirich, Olav’s stepson, has an uneasy, insecure childhood; he is boastful, 
unreliable in small matters, always pressing for attention; as a youth he is still 
unstable, following after dicing and loose women, never able to follow a straight 
course of action. But, when after a year's trial in the monastery he comes back 
to his step-father’s estate, even Olav has to admit that he has gained a mastery 
over self he had not thought possible. He is patient, gentle, and humble; he 
understands people through love and no longer needs reassurance in order to 
feel secure. It is his lot to put Hestviken in order after Olav’s death, to give 
the measure of his greatness, and to pray for the good of his soul. A change 
such as this requires time; it cannot be merely stated, but must evolve from 
within the character. Above all, it is the character himself who solves his 
problem. 

Every now and then the narrative of Kristin Lavransdatter reaches a plateau 
from which the characters may look back and assess their past actions; both 
they and the reader gain new insight into character, adjust the emphasis of the 
story, or find out what they must do to meet the new problems they are facing. 
From one of these plateaus Kristin looks back to see that her parents had had 
a life of their own, which her careless, self-seeking love had not been aware 
of. Her father’s gentleness with other people had not come from lack of in- 
sight, but from the fact that he was constantly bruising his own heart with pen- 
ance. Her parents had been broken by her disobedience, even though they had 
tried to make the best of things. From another plateau she looks back on her 
home which she is never to see again and realizes that not only death but life 
forces people apart. Her best loved son has married a girl who will always 
have her own way; she is jealous when her husband talks with his mother or 
when her little one seeks out his grandmother's arms. The life of the senses 
had always been thus—only she has not realized it before. 

The interest accumulates with each new level as the characters become aware 
of themselves and gain impetus for a new start. Sometimes the character never 
sees until the last what he must do. During his final sickness Simon lies think- 
ing of the past; Kristin had broken her troth with him, and, although he mar- 
ries her sister and is faithful to her, carries his responsibilities with honor, and 
risks his own life to save Kristin’s husband, his emotions still carry the imprint 
of this early loss. Now at last he thinks he will tell her all, for she has never 
once seemed aware of the sacrifice he has made. But when he calls her in, it 
is but to bid her be at peace with her husband—not a word about his own 
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sufferings, for now the habit of a lifetime has kept him from betraying his 
honor and given him the detachment to love her without self-seeking. 

In Kristin Lavransdatter each new level prepares the action to go on as the 
penitential mood deepens and Kristin accepts a heavier and heavier cross for 
the sins of her youth. In The Master of Hestviken it serves to delay the action 
until Olav sees the nature of his sin. However the plateau is managed, it serves 
as a means for brilliant interior exploration, has a cumulative effect on the emo- 
tions of the reader, and helps the character solve his problems in his own way. 
It would be far easier for the author to invent solutions or to state the solutions 
the character discovers for himself, but that is not Sigrid Undset’s way. As God 
has not taken away man’s free will, neither will she. The narrative is not com- 
pleted until the characters have discovered themselves in the deepest recesses of 
their being and learned to cooperate in their own way with the redemptive 
process. 





(Continued from page 36) 

“Everything spiritual and valuable has a sentimental . . . parody; and—by a 
horrible variant of Gresham’s law--this parody replaces it with stupid people 
and discredits it with clever people.” Christian poetry has suffered this dis- 
credit and requires laborious rehabilitation. Such rehabilitation is, luckily, 
in progress. The other handicap is a misunderstanding possible both for poet 
and reader. The modern poets have stressed what the New Critics’ glossary 
calls “‘tension.’”” This tension, usually generated by the language and form, 
reflects the multiplicity of the world and the conflicts in man which respond to 
that multiplicity. It is Tate’s insistence on this element which has made 
Rooney place him in the tradition of Montaigne. This tension parallels dra- 
matic conflict on the intellectual level, and has been part of thought and feeling 
since the Reformation. There is some tendency to think that poetry by Christians 
cannot possess it, since Christianity gives certainty. But tension has been a 
part of thought and feeling since the Fall. It is the placidity of absolute as- 
surance which irritates critics in much religious verse, and this is the outcome, 
not of convinced Christianity, but of unintelligent or insensitive stolidity on the 
part of the poet himself, or else of the absence of real experience as the foun- 
dation of the poem. 

What the Christian 4as to contribute is the certainty of truth, which he 
must present in a modern context, not ignoring but facing and resolving— 
though not oversimplifying—the tensions involved. Christians have the syn- 
thesis the New Critics are demanding, but they live in the same world. The 
combination should—given the catalytic agent of genius—produce a poetry 
readable by more than poets. 
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An Interview with Andre Gide 


From Julian Green’s unpublished Journal — Nov. 22, 1950 


FTER a moment he asked me if I would like to have him read what he 
had just finished writing. Three long pages in a large notebook. 
Histoire du Soudanais Mala. Since it undoubtedly will appear in print, 

there is no point in my commenting on it. He reads with evident pleasure 
in a slightly theatrical, well modulated tone of voice, scarcely needing to draw 
a breath. His considerations on physical pleasure surprised me a little, and I 
seemed to see the Protestant in him coming to the surface again. 

“It seems to me,” I said to him, “that you accord more importance to the 
things of the flesh than you formerly did.” 

This remark seemed to interest him. I added, ‘The longer I live the more 
I am convinced that we will be judged with much less severity on this question 
than on others much more important, charity, for instance, love.” 

“But I do not believe that we will be judged,” he said softly. No doubt, 
but that did not prevent the appearance of a rather curious moralistic tone in 
his remarks. Perhaps he sensed this himself, for he wrote a little further on 
(I quote, it is true, from memory, but I do not think I err) : 

“I protest in advance against my recantation which might be seized from 
my weakness.” What does he fear? He told me so many times that he was 
an out-and-out atheist. But he often gave me the impression of an atheist 
who might have doubts! Otherwise, why these constant reiterations of non- 
belief? Does a Catholic go about repeating that he is a Catholic? I have 
known atheists, men and women, who have received their atheism with the 
very milk that nourished them. That is not the case with Gide. I am persuaded 
that he is an atheist because he wants to be one, just as one believes because 
one wills to believe, but I have known atheists more pure than he, not baptized. 
Gide is an atheist who has left the Christian faith (left in many ways) ; he is 
not a product of unbelief. If I were to proclaim this widely, I would be accused 
of wishing to draw him to me, which is not at all my purpose, and since he 
says that he is an atheist, we have no reason not to believe it, but he says 
it very often.” 

—Transl. Sister M. Camille, O.S.F. 

















The Demoniacal in Gide 


By WARREN CARRIER 


HE Hispanic critic Américo Castro finds that Don Quijote and Sancho 

Panza function in an “oscillating reality.” I should like to borrow this 

Cervantine circumstance for André Gide: Gide appears to function within 
elusive limits, to oscillate between extremcs, to be affected oppositely when 
he approaches an extreme, and seems seldom to discover a mean at which 
he can rest. If, in the end, Sancho has been “quixified’’ and Don Quijote 
“sanchified,” we cannot but in the end regard Gide as the composite of all 
his “alter egos.” 

The innocent reader coming to Gide ponders, no doubt, how the author 
of Strait is the Gate and The Prodigal’s Return can be so contrary as to have 
written The Immoralist and Lafcadio’s Adventures; and Gide himself confesses 
that he could not have written The Immoralist if he had not known he was 
going to write Strait is the Gate; and he admits that he needed them both for 
Lafcadio. 

In what terms, then, can the critic describe this contradictory man? Upon 
hearing someone cite Socrates’ precept about “knowing yourself,” Gide as- 
severated that “The literary creator who seeks himself runs a great risk—the 
risk of finding himself.” And he said that the great dread of a man who 
had found himself is “no longer insincerity but inconsistency.” Gide, clearly, 
prefers inconsistency. 

In view of his inconsistencies and oscillations, how can we describe the 
true self of Gide, except to exclaim, at last, that he is all the selves that 
appear in his work, regardless of how contradictory they seem? Probably the 
critics, coming at Gide from all sides (as Gide comes at reality) betray simply 
the sides they come from. 

Is it fair to seek Gide in his books? Gide says of Dostoevsky (and I think 
the best books on Gide are Gide’s books on Dostoevsky and Chopin): “The 
true artist is never but half conscious of himself when he is creating. He learns 
to know himself only through his creation, in it and after it. Dostoevsky never 
set out to find himself . . . He lost himself in each of his characters, and, 
for this reason it is in them that he can be found again . . . It is in endowing 
them with life that he finds himself.” If Gide is a ‘true artist,’ then, we may 
find him in his books. But even this is perilous: “It is coming back to myself 
that embarrasses me,” Gide says; ‘I never am—I am becoming.” 

“Self” is a major concern of Gide’s. “Except a man lose himself, he shall 
not find himself” is the gospel teaching Gide engages as his text, as a constant 
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touchstone for moral judgment. He announces in The Immoralist: ‘This very 
process of abandon #o self . . . is precisely opposite to the abandon of self 
which the gospel teaches.” Is it the abandon of self that leads to Gide’s appar- 
ent contradictions and vacillations? A process which leaves the self, as Julius 
tells Lafcadio, ‘‘at the mercy of the first opportunity?” “I know no writer,” 
says Gide, “richer in contradictions and inconsistencies than Dostoevsky: 
Nieztche would have called them antagonisms.” 


HAT are Gide’s antagonisms? Between what poles does he oscillate 

on his long literary journey toward discovery of the self? I should 
like to select two points: God and the Devil. ‘There are in every man at all 
times two simultaneous tendencies,’ Baudelaire notes in his Journal Intime, ‘one 
toward God; the other toward Satan.” 

Gide says: “I have often asked Protestants if they believed in the Devil, 
and invariably my question has been received with bewilderment. I realized 
that in most cases this was a question the Protestant had never put to himself. 
In the end he replied that he did, of course, believe in evil; and when I pressed 
him, he admitted that in evil he discerned only the absence of good as in 
darkness the absence of light.” For the Protestant temptation was not so 
much personified in a devil as considered a weakness of character. Gide suffered 
temptations; and he suffered, too, the insufferable pride of the Calvinists who 
resisted temptation: “Whereupon, ceasing to call my desires temptations,” he 
says, “ceasing to resist them, I strove, on the contrary, to follow them. Pride 
seemed to me a less desirable thing. In that splendid egoism full of religion 
I saw now, perhaps wrongly, only restrictions and limitations. Self-abandon 
struck me as a superior wisdom.” 

Gide, rejecting Calvinistic pride and predestination, and veering through 
an oscillating reality that made moral discriminaton difficult and tenuous, 
needed another pole to balance God. “What prevented me from believing 
in the devil,” he explains significantly, “was that I was not very certain of 
detesting him.” Of course, the devil, like God, is an “idea” to Gide. Gide 
says, “I prefer to say that since there is something, it is God. To explain him 
means nothing to me; he explains himself through all nature; that is his way 
of existing.” Gide speaks of the devil: “I am consciously employing here, as 
before, words and images which imply a mythology that is not important for 
me to believe. That it is the most eloquent for explaining an inner drama 
is enough for me. Psychology in turn may explain it, as meteorology has cer- 
tain Greek myths . . . I don’t mind.” 

His whole life would have been simpler, Gide feels, if he could have 
supposed the demon. “It is completely indifferent to me,” he insists, “whether 
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this name of demon is or is not the true name for what I want to say, and 
I grant that I name it thus for convenience. If someone comes along to show 
me that he does not inhabit hell but my blood, my loins, my insomnia, does he 
think thus to suppress him? When I say the evil one, I know what this phrase 
stands for just as lucidly as I know what the word God stands for.” Gide 
needs both poles. ‘Protestantism,’ he remarks, “is inclined to leave out the 
reckoning with the angel and demon alike.” And Gide would leave out neither. 

Gide, clearly, does not envisage the devil as the traditional romantic figure. 
“The great mistake,” Gide affirms, “is to imagine the devil romantically. That 
is why it has taken me so long to recognize him. He is no more romantic 
or classic than the person with whom he talks. He became a classic for me 
when it was requisite in order to catch me, and because he knew I would not 
regard a certain happy balance as evil. Through moderation I thought to 
master evil; through this very moderation the evil one took me in.” 


UT how do we recognize the devil? What is the sign of being possessed 

by the devil? Turning to Gide’s characters, we may ask, are they possessed? 
Lafcadio, a notorious character, is himself right down to the skin he feels good 
in; he is not indentured to the past, nor is he bound to any interests; he is free. 
Yet when he performs his “gratuitous act,” is it really gratuitous? Or has he 
been deceived by the idea of the “gratuitous act’? Is it an abandon of self, 
or to self? Of course he is bound to the act and its results. 

Michel, the immoralist, diabolically drives on and on after freedom and 
experience and kills the wife who by nursing him in his illness had given 
him the opportunity. In Strait is the Gate, Alissa, contrariwise, pushes up- 
ward, and in her godly extremity seems just as possessed. Gide seems con- 
stantly to depict human beings reaching extremes, impelled, as it were, by 
demons or angels. 

In the journal he kept while writing The Counterfetters, Gide reveals that 
he planned to have the devil circulate incognito through the whole book, and 
“the more his reality would be affirmed, the less one believed in him.” It 
seems to me, in fact, that each character in the book is at some time or another 
possessed by the demon. Vincent, for example, as Gide planned in his journal, 
“complies with the diabolic spirit who penetrates him little by little . . . He 
senses the grip of Satan, but at the same time continues to wonder if the 
Evil One exists in reality. His mind is haunted by the devil's terrific whisper: 
“Why are you afraid of me? You know perfectly well that I do not exist. . .’ 
In the end Vincent comes to the point of believing in the reality of Satan 
as he believes in his own reality; that is to say, he identifies himself with the 
Devil.” In the novel itself, Vincent does indeed reach identity with the devil. 
“The strange thing about him is that he thinks himself possessed by the devil 
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—or rather, as far as I can make out, he thinks he is the devil,’’ Alexandre 
Vedel writes home of Vincent. 

Edouard is impelled by the demon toward incessant experiment; spe- 
cifically in entrusting little Boris to the Azais school he must have been 
prompted by the devil. “To what sophisms does he not lend an ear?’ asks 
Gide. “They must be the promptings of the devil, for if they came from 
anyone else he would ignore them.” 

Passavant is an obvious devil; one can see his horns. With that literary 
taste, that influence over young boys, that contriving with Olivier, that sending 
Vincent off with Lillian to murder and madness, there can be no doubt. 

Pastor Vedel, in his puritanical hypocrisy, in his certitude and blindness, 
has exercised a demonic influence on his children’s lives. Rachel is an Alissa 
with motives less pure, her sacrifices for economy as well as for mysticism; 
Armand is self-pityingly split asunder; Sarah finds her freedom in being a 
prostitute; Laura has a child by Vincent and is pushed by the devil in Edouard 
as well; Alexandre who has left home, bleeds the family, but perhaps is freest 
of the old man’s ruin. And the stupidities of the school, have, in a sense, 
allowed the tragic death of Boris. 

Gheridonisol is a pure devil of a bully; with his organization of “Strong 
Men” he contrives the death of Boris. George passes counterfeit coins, is 
mixed up in Boris’ death, and is generally in bad company. And~so on 
and on, each character of The Counterfeiters is possessed. Strouvilhou is per- 
haps the nearest to the devil in person: he makes the counterfeit coins; and 
the coins are the symbol of evil. That is, being counterfeit is the sign of 
being possessed by the devil, and it is, perhaps, in not being one’s self that 
one is possessed, is evil. This may be the significance of The Counterfeiters; 
but it is nowise clear; and just what, exactly, is the true self? 

Edouard says that the ‘‘deeplying’” subject of his book is: “the rivalry be- 
tween the real world and the representation of it which we make to ourselves. 
The manner in which the world of appearances imposes itself upon us, and 
the manner in which we try to impose on the outside world our own interpre- 
tation . . .” Is the counterfeit, then, the side we try to impose, or the side 
which imposes itself? Edouard says, “Realists start from facts—fit their ideas 
to suit the facts. Bernard is a realist. I’m afraid we shall never understand 
each other.” By his own definition, is Edouard, too, a counterfeiter? Or is 
Bernard the only really balanced person in the book? He is a bastard; like 
Lafcadio he is free of the past, the family; but to be free as Lafcadio is to be 
nothing except the impulse of the moment. Bernard desires to be no such 
weakling; he is strong, faces the world for what it is; he meets the devil, but 
is not possessed; it is a draw, and the devil turns out to be an angel. 
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‘IDE is inclined to advert to his likable and inspirational devil as the 
demon. “There is not a work of art without the collaboration of the 
demon,” he avers. There is here, possibly, a double Christian-pagan concept, 
although for Gide the two points of view are not immiscible. Insofar as he 
represents rebellion against the chief deity, the giving of intelligence and fire 
to man, Prometheus is fairly comparable to Satan; and insofar as he rebels 
against authority, preaches progress and plays with the fire of new ideas, 
Gide is an illbound Prometheus. 

At the age of fifty Gide said that there was not a day in his life when 
he was not ready to throw everything into question again. Gide’s life might 
be described, explained or defended as an intrepid promethean effort. He 
has been accused of merely stirring up trouble, merely causing disorder. But 
“No,” he says, “I don’t like disorder, but I am exasperated by those who 
shout ‘Let’s not budge anymore’ when no one is settled yet.” Certainly Gide 
attempts to unsettle those who imagine they are settled, but again, it is the 
“truth” he wants them to have, not mere “certitude.” He writes in his Journal: 
“The love of truth is not the same as the need of certitude and it is rather 
impudent to confuse one with the other . . . One can love the truth all the 
more for not believing it possible ever to attain an absolute . . .” 

Gide believed, at least in his pro-communist period, that religions in gen- 
eral are opposed to progress. “And he who thinks the social world should 
be changed, who proposes to help that change, who devotes himself to it, 
is not wrong, alas, in regarding religion as the most grave obstacle to prog- 
ress." Gide does not neglect to thump the drum of doubt: “We belong to 
an age when everything must be put into question . . . No progress for hu- 
manity is possible unless it throws off the yoke of authority and tradition.” 

The image of doubt is rebellion, the icon of seeking is travel; Gide's works 
deal to a great extent with these two physical manifestations. In Paludes he 
notes: “Perception begins with a change of sensation: hence the necessity of 
travel."” Exploration for Gide is not merely a moral duty, it is an important 
part of his technique, I think. Gide says in his Note on Chopin: “We are 
told that when he was at the piano Chopin always looked as though he were 
improvising; that is he seemed to be discovering his thought little by little.” 
And Gide says of his own playing of Chopin’s Prelude in F Major: “I like 
to let it keep the appearance of an impromptu: I mean: the impression of 
successive discovery, of an advance into the unknown.” Gide might well have 
described the tone of his own writing in this fashion. It might—to reverse 
Mark Schorer’s dictum—be called discovery as technique, or art as experimental 
action. 
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F COURSE one may always approach the demonic element of Gide’s work 

from the coign of vantage of one of the Freudian mythologies. For 
example Gide’s interpretation of Baudelaire’s remarks on “the enjoyment of 
danger, the enjoyment of loss and destruction,” the self destructive impulse 
in its various manifestations, the impulse to dissolve the ego as a means of 
overcoming inhibition or retrieving guilt, and perhaps most obviously, voyeur- 
ism—the satanic detached curiosity with which we observe corruption. It is 
perhaps in this final sense that all artists are to a degree possessed. The world 
exists as a spectacle for the devil to enjoy. If one examines Gide’s psychic 
drives, one may find abundant material in Gide’s declarations and intimations 
of his sexual history. The longing for disintegration in André Walter and 
The Voyage of Urien reflects—as Gide acknowledges—his struggle to over- 
come onanism. Michel in The Immoralist, as Gide, was driven by the demon 
of inversion. ‘‘Sin,” Gide says, “is what you do not do freely.” 

Gide’s curious relationship with his wife was surely compelled by a sense 
of guilt; and the same guilt drove him to separate love and sex. A real un- 
derstanding of this relationship and its prototype, the relationship with his 
mother, will furnish a useful key for understanding his work. The stories— 
the Jamesian données—of an immense deal of his fiction are handled in terms 
of a man and a woman caught in a conflict of love and freedom, guilt and 
responsibility; and in different stories the roles are often reversed. In brief, 
it is this paradox and its moral implications which provides the compelling 
force of much of Gide’s confessional fiction. 


R PERHAPS, in Christian terms, Gide himself is the devil's man. For 

his demonic insight, for his diabolical tampering with standards of 
morality, there are surely some who count him possessed. Surely Gide awakens 
again our awareness of the demonic in human nature. 

Even if we keep our wits about us, is it impossible finally to say anything 
definitive concerning Gide’s moral position? He drives us, as readers, to con- 
sider the moral implications of nearly every action is his novels. What is his 
own position? Like Dostoevsky, he revolves in a world of paradoxical op- 
posites: pleasure-love; puritanism-paganism; church-gospels; asceticism-hedon- 
ism; self-realization-self-destruction; angel-demon; God-devil. Gide is aware 
of the difficulty of choice. “All choice is terrifying,” he says. And he is 
aware of the diabolical tendency choice has of turning up an opposite. ‘Every 
affirmation is accomplished in abnegation,” he remarks. “Everything you 
resign within will come to life. All affirmation is self-destroying . . .” And 
so on. Nothing is certain, surely; indeed we must beware of certitude. Reality 
is elusive, oscillating; or, if you prefer, Gide oscillates with respect to reality. 
He is no mere coaster; he has explored the seven sins. He hovers on the fringe 
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of that modern tradition which began with Baudelaire, and which in the sur- 
viving vocabulary of belief, believes itself damned, suffers guilt, but cannot 
believe or accept grace. Gide did not, and apparently could not, like some 
of his contemporaries, turn to the church. Nor is he an existentialist, although 
the debt of the literary existentialists to Gide is greater, I think, than they 
are commonly wont to acknowledge. 

® We know he believes in progress; he believes in being prepared to throw 
everything into question again; this means breaking with the past and explor- 
ing and experimenting—although not in the name of Science and Democracy, 
as Van Meter Ames would have us believe. He does not predict what explora- 
tion will lead us to—except by his example. It is a human and moral concern; 
we must be disposed to learn: “Education is deliverance,” he says. Even 
though absolute truth is unattainable, we must continue to seek truth, and 
not accept mere certitude as its surrogate; it is only by examination—and 
this means understanding evil—that we remain morally concerned. Gide’s 
books are a series of explorations that examine human activity, that analyze 
Gide’s subjective response to it. Art, for Gide, is experiment; it is the way he 
wrestles with his angel, or with his devil. We must, according to Gide’'s 
example, like Bernard, wrestle with our devil, and perhaps discover him to 
be an angel. There is an obvious lesson: we must avoid being led to such 
an extreme that we are betrayed by it—as were Lafcadio, Alissa, Michel. But 
we should exploit our promethean advantage. 

As Baudelaire sought to escape from his ennui, Gide strives to escape his 
demons; Baudelaire uses his ennui to flagellate himself for his human con- 
dition, in order to know he cannot rise above it by himself; Gide exploits the 
demons that compel him in order to realize himself fully, to abandon himself. 
The paradox of self-realization and self-surrender in a simultaneous act is 
perhaps finally Gide’s great moral goal. He advocates that we must surpass 
the self through action, through gratuitous acts; in short we must involve 
ourselves in moral action without hope of reward. Gide has become a sort 
of sinner-saint; he has shown us, as has Baudelaire, the conscience of a man 
who has sinned; yet he prefers to nourish his conflicts by willingly refusing 
grace, by remaining in an “oscillating reality.” 

Gide’s is a difficult vision. Pauline exclaims: “In life nothing is resolved, 
everything continues. One remains in uncertainty; and one will remain to the 
end without knowing what to hold to, waiting while life continues, exactly as 
if there were nothing.” Nevertheless Gide is an optimist; the sign of his op- 
timism is his continuing curiosity, the promethean impulse. “Without curiosity,” 
Gide remarks, “humanity would still be in the stone age.” 
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The Novel in France. By Martin Turnell. 
New Directions. $4.25. 


On the whole, books on the novel have 
been far more disappointing than those on 
poetry, or tragedy, or criticism. Martin Tur- 
nell’s The Novel in France is an exception. 
It emphasizes four of the major writers: 
Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert and Proust, but it 
also specifies their literary origins in Ma- 
dame de La Fayette, Laclos and Constant. In 
the course of these studies many of the cen- 
tral problems of the art of the novel are 
raised and treated. Mr. Turnell is historian 
and critic and aesthetician, in an admirable 
sense of proportion and balance. He has 
preferences and he is honest in declaring 
them. He has, above all, a great love of 
literature and a mind judiciously trained in 
critical exploration and exegesis. 

The opening chapter, on “The Language 
of Fiction,” announces the method to be 
pursued. The history of the novel in France 
is the history of the French language, in 
the novelists’ use of their resources. Thus, 
La Princesse de Cléves (1678) by Madame 
de La Fayette, is an example of the elevated 
prose of the 17th century as well as a study 
of passion as conceived of by the masters 
of the 17th century. Mr. Turnell points out 
how for the novelist of the heroic age there 
was no middle course between passion and 
complete renunciation of passion. A century 
later, Les Liaisons Dangereuses (1782) of 
Laclos exemplified the development of 
French prose as an instrument of clarity and 
precision and analysis. Laclos is studied as 
a great analyst of the human heart, and 
therefore the successor of Racine and La Fay- 
ette. It is not analysis for its own sake, but 
to prepare the characters for living. Mr. 
Turnell studies the change in meaning of 
the word gloire between the ages of Cor- 
neille and Laclos and sees the 18th century 
novel as the chronicle of the decline of the 





civilization which had been celebrated by 
the writers of Louis XIV. 

With Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe 
(1816), Mr. Turnell begins the lengthier 
studies of the 19th-century novel. In each 
case, some biographical matter is included, 
and reference made to some of the outstand- 
ing works of the critics. In the case of 
Constant, for example, the study of Charles 
Du Bos (Grandeur et misére de Benjamin 
Constant) is alluded to with favor. Adolphe 
is both an autobiographical novel and a 
modern morality. It is a study of a new 
kind of suffering in Europe, as different 
from the metaphysical anguish of Pascal as 
it is from the treatment of spiritual empti- 
ness Flaubert analyzed in L’Education Sen- 
timentale, Mr. Turnell calls it “the interior 
void, the feeling of life ebbing into the 
sand.”” He especially admires the skill with 
which Adolphe is constructed and the prose 
style of the book in which there is “no 
vagueness and no blur.” 

It is quite obvious that Stendhal is the 
hero of Mr. Turnell’s book, the most ad- 
mired of the French novelists. In his analy- 
sis of Le Rouge et le Noir he writes bril- 
liantly on Stendhal’s conception of charac- 
ter and shows how it is opposed to the 
view that character is the product of en- 
vironment. Genius, for Stendhal, was abso- 
lute and inexplicable. For Martin Turnell 
the book is “a profound study of the im- 
pact of genius on a corrupt society.” He 
analyzes, with marked profit, the use of the 
focal words in Stendhal (the obsession, for 
example, with prisons, police, spies) and 
the operative words, revealing the novelist's 
interest in mental activity rather than mental 
states. 

This apparent admiration for Stendhal is 
offset, however, by severe criticism of Bal- 
zac. A surprise chapter in the book. The 
attack is fundamental. When he studies 
Balzac’s excessive use of adjectives as a 
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radical weakness, Mr. Turnell insists on 
Balzac’s lack of analytical power and in- 
sight. Here, he opposes most of the con- 
temporary French writers who have re- 
discovered Balzac and placed him very high 
among the major visionaries of France. Mr. 
Turnell does not accept the views of Béguin, 
Focillon, Blanchot, and others whose criti- 
cism has reinstated Balzac among the great 
masters of the French novel. 

The last two novelists, Flaubert and 
Proust, fare similarly. The weaknesses of 
Flaubert are stressed and the greatness of 
Proust. Mr. Turnell does not follow Ed- 
mund Wilson who discovered a socialist 
Flaubert, nor Sartre who produced a bour- 
geois Flaubert. But he does admit that 
Flaubert is still a battleground for the 
critics. He devotes most of his pages to 
analyses of Madame Bovary and L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale. Rather than seeing (as 
Proust does) a pervasive sadness in all of 
Flaubert’s writing, he tries to point out a 
vagueness which comes from Flaubert’s lack 
of understanding. This is a serious criticism. 
“Flaubert’s characters reflect the novelist’s 
failure to penetrate the core of experience 
and to differentiate between one experience 
and another.” 

The reading of Proust was for Martin 
Turnell, as it was for so many of his gen- 
eration, a revelation. His essay on Proust 
is a recognition of how deeply rooted 
Proust’s art is in the soil of France. This 
final chapter was, I dare say, the most 
difficult for Mr. Turnell to write. In it he 
calls more often than elsewhere on other 
critics, whom he knows well and has read 
profitably: Wilson, Abraham, Fernandez. 
He reviews the structure of the work and 
studies the style of Proust. He feels certain 
that Proust is far greater than Balzac and 
Flaubert, and he finally places him, albeit 
hesitatingly, among the leading French 
novelists. 

—WALLACE FOWLIE 
Bennington College 
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Der letzte Advent. By Edzard Schaper. At- 
lantis Verlag, Ziirich. 


The Balto-Finnish novelist Edzard 
Schaper, author of “Der Henker” and “Die 
sterbende Kirche,” presents in his latest 
novel the story of the underground activity 
of a Russian orthodox priest—he calls him 
Father Sabbas—who, in the early thirties 
of the present century, ventured into Soviet 
territory for the purpose of ministering to 
the few remaining members of his faith. 
This orthodox priest, once an officer in the 
Tsarist army, later an assistant at the church 
in Juminda, Esthonia, had the ardent desire 
to return to the country of his birth and to 
rekindle whatever faith was left among his 
co-religionists. 

Realism has been an outstanding charac- 
teristic of Schaper’s former novels. His 
vivid description of Father Sabbas’ secret 
and dangerous crossing of the Russian bor- 
der, of the thoughts which occupied the 
priest's mind during his tortuous adven- 
ture, makes this novel both interesting and 
fascinating. 

After the Priest’s arrival in Russia, he 
contacted few of his orthodox faithful, to 
whom he secretly preached the word of 
God, until his presence finally became 
known to the secret police. Father Sabbas 
and a small group of orthodox believers 
were arrested in a hiding-place, just as the 
priest was celebrating the Liturgy of his 
church. Within a short time all were 
“liquidated.” 

Another interesting character portrayed 
in this novel is Ilja Seraphimowitsch, a son 
of the late pastor of Juminda. Ilja had 
given up his faith, joined the secret police 
of Russia and, in the capacity of a secret 
agent, had recognized the former assistant 
of his father’s church. Father Sabbas feared 
that Ilja would report him to the authori- 
ties; however, loss of faith in the system, 
which he still was serving, induced him to 
keep the priest’s identity secret; he even 
gave him false identification papers. Ilja 
realized that he had lost his own individu- 








ality, that he was merely a cog in the state 
machinery, which did not believe in the 
worth and dignity of the individual. His 
reflections give a deep insight into the 
mentality of a person disappointed and dis- 
illusioned with the communistic system, for 
he longed to become once more an individ- 
ual in an order, which was the antithesis 
of what he had known in the recent past. 
Ilja happened to belong to that small group 
which had attended Father Sabbas’ Liturgy, 
when the secret police arrested them. He 
shared the fate of the rest—death—after 
untold suffering and torturing at the hands 
of the police. 

Schaper’s novel is but an addition to 
that type of narrative which deals with 
the struggle of oppressed Christians under 
a system opposed to any belief in God. 

—Lero A. BEHRENDT 
Catholic University 





Les Elus que vous étes. By Brother Clément 
Lockquell. Montreal: Variétés. 


Full of substance, rich in brief but pene- 
trating analyses of character, and in ob- 
servations both rapid and subtle on men 
and things, Les Elus que vous étes without 
loss of clarity blends subjective and objec- 
tive psychology, balance and weight in 
views on education, a keen love of letters 
and of everyday people. 

The outstanding value of the book is 
the subject. It is the biography, more or 
less real, of one of those Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (for we recognize them 
under their borrowed title) whom we pass 
without seeing. We shall not pass them 
any more without seeing them. Further, 
it is the novel of the professor, or more 
simply, of the teacher. Our biographer-no- 
velist’s pen is dipped in the poet's ink. 
How that consoles us for certain passages 
in the first volume of the autobiography 
of Francis Jammes. How that reestablishes 
our equilibrium after Le Petit Chose. And 
toughens our muscle after Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips! How heartening it is to see Brother 
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Bernard fighting the battles we should 
have wished to fight, or have fought. In 
the right way, moreover: by getting into 
hot water. See for example the fine chap- 
ter ‘“Cumparution” in which our sympathy 
is so divided between the Brother Pro- 
vincial and the accused that it is a relief 
to find this double sympathy justified at 
the end of the chapter by the nomination 
of Brother Bernard to the post of provin- 
cial counsellor. How interesting and mov- 
ing it is to see the pride of the latter, 
rooted in such genuine personal worth 
and in so likeable a temperament, gradu- 
ally yield to a broad and intelligent hu- 
mility and charity. The soul of Brother 
Bernard ripens in complete sincerity with 
no posing for himself, for others, or for 
God and so sacrifices nothing of his hu- 
man attractiveness. 

Others have already remarked that this 
novel acquaints the public with an en- 
vironment hitherto generally unknown. 
It does so by revealing what animates and 
chiefly characterizes the life of the teach- 
ing religious in a Community of men, 
thet is, their ideals, their plans, their toil 
and their success, their clashes of view- 
point and of effort. The highest quality 
of the book results from this choice of 
point of observation and consists in the 
study of character, in shafts of light 
plunged into deeply intimate experience, 
in the interplay of the individual and the 
group. The chapter, “Le Zele de ta Mai- 
son,” is an instance. In this respect it 
would seem hard to find in the whole 
range of French letters past and present 
anything more definitely, more strongly, 
or restrainedly, or energetically beautiful 
than the chapter “Celui qui Restait.” 

The dialogue is excellent. The move- 
ment is quick but not jerky. The language 
is admirable: French, clear-cut, vibrant, 
light, and withal, strong. The sentence 
which is supple and firm has balance. 

It must be said that one or two weak- 
nesses are visible. Two chapters seem to be 
over-concerned with the reader and less so 
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with the matter itself, ““Affinites Electives” 


and “Les Cloches de Corneville.” Printed 
apart they would make good studies in at- 
mosphere or in local color, but as it is they 
do not sufficiently integrate with the rest 
of the volume. Then again, the crisis 
which just misses sending Brother Ber- 
nard back to the world (or better, back 
to secular life) lacks a certain relief. The 
reader understands this crisis, more par- 
ticularly if he is a religious, but it lacks 
that development which while preserving 
its high analytic excellence, would have 
added fuller dramatic value. There are 
also one or two anglicisms due, evidently, 
to the constant pressure of the English 
idiom in Canada. 
—MICHEL ROBERT 

Emmanuel College 





A Fountain in Kentucky. By John Fred- 
erick Nims. Sloane. $2.75. 


John Frederick Nims’ two volumes of 
poetry, Iron Pastoral and A Fountain in 
Kentucky, have earned for him recognition 
as a writer worthy of consideration. His 
first book, Iron Pastoral, at once impressed 
critics with both his choice of subjects 
and the immediacy of his approach to 
the material. His thesis is that man is es- 
sentially meaningful but because he has 
lost sight of his real purpose in life his 
way of living has become a futile thing. 
Instead of handling his material through 
the medium of conventional poetic attitude 
and diction, Mr. Nims expresses his ideas 
in modern terminology and concepts. Fur- 
ther, he is not conterit with merely depict- 
ing in verse the structure of those things 
urban which we have come to identify with 
modern American life; rather, all that his 
eye touches he invests with the power of 
symbols. Within the metal fretwork and 
smoke and masses of the city he sees not 
just the horror but also the glory. People 
become pens writing “bright comment.” He 
sees that “in the all-nite joint/ grins our 
shallow nature’; but also for him, “danger, 
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immortal Easter,/ shrills in the trumpet 
skies.” To his aid in expression he also 
calls both classical and Christian allusions, 
establishing a continuity of meaning be- 
tween things past and those present. 

The eight poems of Part Two in Iron 
Pastoral are most representative of Nims’ 
ideas and technique. “Seashore” will serve 
as an illustration. In this poem there is the 
blend of modern idiom with implicit com- 
mentary. The sea is a type of the unim- 
pressed whether that be infinity, eternity, 
or simply the heedless world at large, that 
part where the majority of people exists— 
the fringe of the milieu they are trying to 
crash. Nims calls these youngsters playing 
in the sand “beneficent tots” and speaks of 
their activities in words ordinarily applied 
to projects of greater import, expressing 
the genuine earnestness with which children 
go about their play. He says, they “lay 
ditch and fortress, civilize the sand.” These 
children retreat “as blue Cassandras of the 
wave/ promise the future of whatever land.” 
Then he presents the fathers with “their 
wizard shoulders bent.” This is satiric since 
the bent shoulders of most fathers on 
beaches is not the bend of sagacity. They 
can be associated with Cassandra, the poet 
implies, for they, too, are engaged in a kind 
of vision of the future, “dreaming the 
Sangreals of assured percent.” By the 
parallel of activity on the beach, the poet 
indicates the similar unreality of the worlds 
being built by tot and parent. By using the 
symbol of the Grail, Nims implies that to- 
day's striving for the weekly pay check and 
the dividends of stocks and bonds has be- 
come something of the American religion. 
The blue Cassandras promising the future 
of ‘‘whatever’” land, refer also to the land 
being planned by the fathers. 

The fathers and children are not alone. 
Nims uses a device which he often repeats, 
that of cataloging illustrative types. In this 
poem he gives his reason for this when of 
these people on the beach he says, “By cord 
from heaven hung, such pens are writing/ 
bright comment on the margin of the seas/ 





that never turn to look.” Here are two 
important ideas: in the people on the beach 
is essential significance which, however, 
fails to be felt because they have dedicated 
themselves to futility. 

This theme of the deification of material 
pursuits and the ultimate sterility of such 
living reappears in ‘Penny Arcade” where 
Nims depicts “the ragged bankers of one 
coin” who “in a box of glass/ control the 
destiny of some bright event.”” The hollow- 
ness of the tramp is identified with the hero 
he chooses. In “Movie” Nims speaks of 
those multitudes “who to this haunted pit 
as palmers wend” seeking escape not in 
slot machines but in the movies. It is a 
poem devoid of sympathy for those of 
whom he speaks. 

The characteristics of these poems recur 
consistently in the others of the volume. 
“Apocalypse” contains the modern terminol- 
ogy to the extent of using slang for the 
sake of emphasis when, of the present day 
Laodicean, Nims says that he is like one 
who at Calvary 


Should yawn, and pick his teeth, and 


say: 

Well, let’s get going. I looked in the 

last chapter. 

So take it easy, folks. He'll rise O. K. 
The way to heaven becomes the “Disney 
road.” We will not give in to God ‘Unless 
Jehovah is handsome-tough as Gable.” And 
“Gilt Baalim, silver lining, both are sin” is 
vivid comparison enlarging on the theme 
of man’s religious state today. The poem 
as a whole lifts the meaning from St. 
John’s revelation, to show that the Apoca- 
lypse is operative today and differs from 
St. John’s only in the matter of terminology 
and accidentals of events. 

The complete attention and devotion ac- 
corded to the trivial finds masterly treat- 
ment in ‘Football Game.” Nims from No- 
tre Dame knows of what he writes. The 
stadium has become “our Canterbury.” 
“Even the stupid feels crescendo here,/ 
immense communion.” Through a subtle 
shift in the major figure of the poem, Nims 
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sees our “fat and mooncalf nation’ engaged 
in the game, in which the side of injustice 
is winning. The poet says that tho-: who 
are the apparent heroes, “priests of com- 
merce’” who live “percentage lives” are 
those of the winning team, and the reader 
is left to infer an association with the 
brokers mentioned in the second stanza. 
Viewing this, Nims continues with a fusion 
of concepts, that of the desperate last quar- 
ter of a game, and that of the sleeping 
Christ who awoke to save a sinking bark. 
Otherwise, he says, we shall hear “black 
headlines march like tumbrils at the dawn” 
announcing that Christ has again been cruci- 
fied, on the football field of the world. 

In his second volume, Fountain in Ken- 
tucky, Nims is less concerned with objects 
as symbols than he is with the objects in 
themselves. Being so concerned, he, of 
course, realizes the invisible relationships 
that exist among things. He has become 
intensely aware of the inscape of an object, 
and the awareness carries with it a tone of 
masculine tenderness, in contrast to the ob- 
jective tone of the Iron Pastoral. 

“City Dawn,” although not one of the 
best poems of the book, expresses this atti- 
tude. By the dawn in a city we find all 
that we had wanted of a fairy tale land as 
children. But it is not the steel and stone, 
it is our own blood which gives us the 
feeling of power and joy, so “that the heart 
and tear ducts choke: too much delight—.” 
Even though there is the horror and sor- 
row, “there gathers a joy that is not quite 
lost all day/ as we prove to be, to know in 
our warm blood.” 

The tenderness (not in any way effemi- 
nate) appears in “Watcher Go Deftly.” His 
precision in depiction and his ability to 
convey sensory meaning is evidenced in 
“The Weeds.” In ‘Fairy Tale for Marion” 
we find the entire nightmare tale of dis- 
torted good and evil couched in terms of 
the villain with “eye a little pale, a yes- 
sir, no-sir mouth,” who kills the ogre “dis- 
guised (as always) like Duffy the grocer,” 
with his “good scout-knife.” 
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A sense and tone of exhilaration per- 
vades the title poem of the volume. The 
meter and mea.ing form an organic unity. 
The typography of the first part is delib- 
erate, separating the images, but not too 
decisively. The entire edifice of the foun- 
tain is ‘‘the monstrous grin of Ovid’s mock- 
ing Kentucky turf.’ Nims’ choice of the 
word ‘mocking’ in the last line establishes 
the point of continuity in the poem. The 
Latin Ubi refers to the Once of the foun- 
tain when it was new and symbolized the 
joy of the people around it then, further 
back to the time of the ibis, the triton, the 
mermaid. 

To search for the “clean metal under 
rusty Once” is the task that concerns the 
poet in the last section. The real value is 
not to be found in what “the old fogy hints 
and photo hunts,” nor is it to be found by 
the young man who pens verse. Rather, the 
poet finds it in a woman in Paris, probably 
ill, who, looking at the Seine “half brim- 
ming the window” sees, not the river, but 
the fountain in Kentucky. Then, the poet 
concludes, if even for one person the foun- 
tain remains a symbol, a memory of joy, 

if this pool-to-pool, 

echoing, runs soul to soul 

and this finny school is school— 
then the fountain remains the true repre- 
sentative of Kentucky. “The soaped and 
gingham daughters” whose faces at the 
sight of it “tighten dour as lime” are not 
the real spokesmen for Kentucky. So the 
swimmers dare, the clocks begin to count 

for 
in this square 
an old 
fount. 

Critics and reviewers have accorded Nims 
the “mark of genius,’ have ascribed to his 
poetry both brilliance and bitterness, have 
stated that he writes to be remembered. 
Much of this is evident in the poetry of 
his two published volumes. Some, of course, 
is only in the promise of the work. This 
much is certain: Nims has chosen for his 
use the modern idiom, employing it with 
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ease and artistry. And he has, without trace 
of platitude, affirmed the positive worth of 
created being and the dignity of man cre- 
ated for something more than earth. This 
synthesis of insight and expression is not 
so common that it can be taken for granted. 
—JeaN DuBois 





The Morning Watch. By James Agee. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 


The Loved and the Lost. By Morley Cal- 
laghan. Macmillan. $3.00. 


The Scarlet Sword. By H. E. Bates. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 


The Weight of the Cross. By Robert O. 
Bowen. Knopf. $3.50. 


Island Interlude. By Claude F. Koch. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 


Mr. Agee’s brilliant short novel takes 
place during the hours of a boy’s morning 
watch on Good Friday. Richard is beset by 
the memory of his father’s recent death, by 
the circumstances of his life at a church 
boarding school, and by his sense of in- 
adequacy in his religion. Not since A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man has a 
novelist more convincingly depicted a boy’s 
torment as he investigates his own spiritual 
life. The last episode of the novel, in which 
Richard and two other students, having 
slipped away from the school into the 
neighboring woods, find and kill a snake, 
makes Mr. Agee’s point powerfully but with 
beautiful restraint. Altogether, The Morn- 
ing Watch is a rich and satisfying work by 
an extraordinarily talented artist. 

Morley Callaghan’s The Loved and the 
Lost is curiously distressing in its occasion- 
al reminiscences of its author's excellent 
fiction of a dozen years ago. Mr. Calla- 
ghan’s fable appears to hold some deep sig- 
nificance for him which he never entirely 
succeeds in communicating to the reader. 
His hero, McAlpine, resigns from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto to write a column for a 
Montreal newspaper. His publisher's daugh- 
ter falls in love with him, but he is already 








in the toils of Peggy Sanderson, a deraci- 
nated minister’s daughter from the provinces 
who seeks her friends in the small Negro 
colony of Montreal. Peggy is at last brutal- 
ly murdered, and McAlpine is left wander- 
ing the streets, much as he has wandered 
through the whole book. But to what end 
these puppets have been set in motion re- 
mains obscure. Mr. Callaghan owes us 
something better after so long a silence. 

H. E. Bates’s The Scarlet Sword is a 
violent incident in the battle between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir. The tale 
is told expertly enough, as one would ex- 
pect from Mr. Bates, but one grows under- 
standably weary of the familiar group of 
Occidentals in their little island, undergoing 
the rigors of siege, pillage, rape, and mur- 
der, and displaying unsuspected cowardice, 
courage, resignation, etc., in the finest tra- 
ditional patterns. The bumbling priest 
whose true strength is revealed under fire 
is tediously matched by the prostitute who 
sustains the people who have despised her 
and now find themselves beholden to her. 
The Scarlet Sword reads a little like the 
scenario of a better-than-average movie. 

The Weight of the Cross is the moving 
account of a young seaman, whom the Navy 
has classified as psychoneurotic, and who 
gains self-control and maturity during his 
years in a Japanese prison camp in the 
Philippines. Mr. Bowen has obviously done 
much more than recount his own experi- 
ences as a prisoner of war; Tom Daley, the 
hero, has a life of his own, and the story of 
his self-discovery has a sincerity and direct- 
ness that compel conviction. There is little 
subtlety in Mr. Bowen’s writing; perhaps 
that is why his novel is most compelling in 
individual scenes, and least successful when 
he attempts to summarize a longer psycho- 
logical development. 

Claude F. Koch’s Island Interlude is also 
a novel inspired by the war. Mr. Koch takes 
a group of Marines—officers, men, and a 
chaplain—from boot camp at Parris Island 
to Tulagi and back. Not all the author's 
skill with words can redeem the Grand 
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Hotel formula (see The Scarlet Sword, 
above), and the crises undergone by the 
various characters on Tulagi are almost too 
predictable. And one can only feel embar- 
rassed by the coup de thédtre that brings the 
volume of John Donne back to a grief- 
stricken father for a Garrison finish. (Isn't 
it about time that our novelists discovered 
some extract of Donne’s prose other than 
the Hemingway or no-man-is-an-island de- 
votion?) Mr. Koch will write a good novel 
one day soon, and I look forward to reading 
it. 
—MILTON CRANE 

University of Chicago 








The Green and the Red—Sean O’Casey: 
The Man and His Plays. By Jules Kos- 
low. Arts, Inc. $3.90. 


A salute must go to Mr. Ladislav Sutnar 
for the design of Mr. Koslow’s book. It is 
fitting to describe it here since the physical 
aspects of the book attract the reader im- 
mediately. On the jacket, credited to Alfred 
Eris, is an excellent picture of O’Casey in 
the sweater that always annoyed Yeats. His 
hand is on the tuft of unruly hair his 
mother was continually brushing back so 
that his brow would seem high. Green and 
red symbols adorn the cover and the frontis- 
piece. The body of the book is in well- 
spaced italics, and the quotations are in 
roman letters. The format is indeed very 
elegant. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Koslow’s essay is not 
on a par with the style of the book. The 
task he has set for himself is to study the 
political and social aspects of O'’Casey’s 
plays and the relationship of background 
and experiences to “the conception and 
execution of his literary works.” 

When a thesis must be proved the writer 
often has to pull as hard as a housewife 
using a curtain stretcher to make the ma- 
terial reach the points. Mr. Koslow’s work 
shows the effects of strain. He gives more 
attention to O'’Casey’s latest plays which 
are laden with social and political messages 
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but which fail as art, than he gives to his 
earlier plays which use social and political 
ideas merely for background and do achieve 
their place in art. Dissection further ham- 
pers the author since he does not view each 
play as a whole, or, if he must analyze, he 
does not include all the parts. He by-passes 
aesthetic considerations, for he “will dwell 
upon factors such as style, characterization, 
language, only as they bear upon the cen- 
tral aim of the study.” 

The first chapter is a summary of 
O'Casey’s life: his wretched health, his 
poverty, his meager schooling, his scrubby 
jobs, his part in the strike of 1913, his mania 
for Irish freedom. Mr. Koslow also men- 
tions his devouring mind and his delight 
as a lad in performing Shakespeare at home 
with his brother; but he says, ““O’Casey was 
a political rebel first, and then a poet.” Can 
anyone say that the two were ever sepa- 
rated ? 

By the “Green” in the title of the book 
is meant the plays that O’Casey wrote about 
the struggles of the Irish for independence. 
They are: The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno 
and the Paycock and The Plough and the 
Stars. In his quest Mr. Koslow finds that 
O'Casey depicts in them the evils of the 
slums, a sprouting socialism, and patriotism 
juxtaposed to pacifism. 

The next two plays examined are classi- 
fied as transitional. The Silver Tassie, 
which, incidentally, Yeats and others found 
structurally bad, preaches pacifism again, 
a “militant pacifists’s’” brand. Mr. Koslow 
comments: “Modern war was turning the 
individual into the mass to be swallowed 
up ‘en masse’ by the machine.” 

“The prevalence of moral confusion” and 
“a cry for a revival of vigorous faith in 
man and life” are to Mr. Koslow the basic 
meaning of Within the Gates. His explana- 
tion of the religious aspects of the play do 
not quite tally with the dialogue of the 
play or with O’Casey’s own comments on 
it which are as follows: “It [the play] 
shows organized religion, good-natured and 
well-intentioned, unable to find a word or 
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invent an action that will give to life the 
help it needs.” Mr. Koslow admits that 
O’Casey does not attack God or religion as 
such. However, he insists that organized 
religion embodied in the church has, as he 
puts it, lost its way. 

“The world outlook of his later plays” 
is represented by the “Red” of Mr. Kos- 
low’s title. In that part of Sean O’Casey’s 
autobiography called Inishfallen, Fare Thee 
Well (written in the third person) he con- 
fesses, “Yes, in politics he was a Com- 
munist,” and his allegiance is attested to 
in The Star Turns Red, in which he does an 
about-face on pacifism and espouses the 
fight. Briefly, Mr. Koslow sums up this 
shift in position in these broad terms: 
“Struggle must bring on sacrifice, sacrifice 
may result in death and the death of one or 
a thousand and one is a necessary, though 
undesirable, step toward the realization of 
political goals." Mr. Koslow takes some 
pains to point out that O’Casey does not 
adhere strictly to the Party Line and that 
the Communist Party is not mentioned. 
Why all the raising of clenched fists, then, 
and the playing of The Internationale? 

Despite his enthusiasm Mr. Koslow is 
generous enough to include an appraisal of 
the play by George Jean Nathan, a long- 
time admirer of O’Casey. ““Communism, one 
fears, has now adversely affected Sean 
O'Casey as a dramatic artist, as a perusal of 
his latest play, The Star Turns Red, disturb- 
ingly hints.” 

Red Roses for Me is less fiery than the 
previous play and Mr. Koslow considers it 
one of O’Casey’s best, giving not just a 
picture of Ireland as his earlier dramas did, 
but “‘a vision of hope on the horizon, red 
though it may be.’ The play “becomes a 
prophecy of what he believes the future 
may well hold in store for the grand- 
children of Cathleen ni Hoolihan.”’ Here 
one suspects Mr. Koslow of tossing a 
blanket of wishful thinking over the Irish 
political problem; obviously he is not very 
familiar with the Gaelic temperament and 
its abhorrence of regimentation. 








Of Oak Leaves and Lavender, written 
during wartime, Mr. Koslow further ob- 
serves: “Through Drishoque [one of the 
characters} we realize that O’Casey’s red 
horizon is still there, a red horizon toward 
which he would have the people of the en- 
tire world march.” Come, come, Mr. Kos- 
low. 

The last play discussed in the book is 
Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy, in which, through 
Father Domineer and others in the play, 
the church in Ireland, which O’Casey is al- 
ways delighted to whack, comes in for a 
violent drubbing. “He has,” says Mr. Kos- 
low, ‘‘no faith in her [Ireland’s} ability to 
loosen the heavy hand of the clergy which 
has narrowed the vision and life of her 
people. Those individuals who wish to lead 
the joyful life escape to other 
lands . . .”” On page after page Mr. Koslow 
reiterates these thoughts. Are these some 
of the social and political dogmas he set 
out to find? 

It is difficult to understand why this 
muddle-headed study was undertaken at all. 
O’Casey has written the best autobiography 
since Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. Nothing seems to crop up in 
his plays that is not found there. If we wish 
to see the integration of the man and his 
plays we should approach the original 
sources; at least we should be entertained 
while swallowing Mr. O'Casey’s political 
and social philosophy. The drabness of Mr. 
Koslow’s writing makes unpalatable themes 
more so: “Certain literary influences were 
influential in shaping his outlook; his liter- 
ary interests running the gamut 
Shakespeare to Shaw.” 

In The Green and the Red Mr. Koslow 
blathers about social and political theories 
with no friendly nod from a leprechaun. 

—ALLYs DwYER VERGARA 
College of New Rochelle 
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Le Péguy que j'ai connu. By Maurice Reclus. 
Paris: Hachette. 
This most recent accession to the ever- 
growing number of Peguyana presents, in 
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four compact chapters, the genesis of the 
friendship between Péguy and the author, 
its growth and its robustness despite differ- 
ences of personal opinions, Péguy’s favorite 
themes, and finally their political views. To 
round out this newest appraisal of one al- 
ready known to most of us, Reclus releases 
to the public, for the first time, the letters 
Péguy wrote between 1905 and 1914 to 
Madame Favre-Maritain. 

Those letters, which Reclus inherited as 
a legacy at the request of Péguy, constitute 
one of the outstanding revelations of the 
book, for they illustrate vividly the deep- 
rooted affection Péguy had for those who 
sympathized with ‘him, openly spoke their 
minds to him, even criticized him, yet re- 
mained sincerely devoted to him. 

In Péguy’s inner circle of friends, both 
Madame Favre-Maritain and Reclus occu- 
pied an important and foremost place: 
Madame, for the constant motherly kind- 
nesses she bestowed on the good friend of 
her son Jacques (Professor Jacques Maritain 
of Princeton University), whose family had 
been so deeply, even financially, concerned 
with Péguy’s Cahiers, and Reclus, because 
as the biographer of Jules Favre (Madame 
Favre-Maritain’s father) he was, like Pé- 
guy, a regular weekly guest of the Mari- 
tains. 

Reclus’ book therefore has much to offer 
to those interested in furthering their 
knowledge of Péguy, for this is a long 
withheld testimony concerning Péguy, the 
man, the friend, the writer. 

What appealed mostly to the author in 
his estimate of Péguy as a man was his un- 
common sense, his ability to think straight, 
his blithesomeness, his devotion to civic 
principles and his great love for France; as 
a friend, his steadfastness despite disap- 
pointments in bettering his chances for 
financial security; as a writer, his great 
prose passages but not his verse, which is 
“never good” but “either bad or admirable.” 

Four cardinal themes seem to cover the 
range of Péguy’s disquisitions: his theory 
of a “mystique,” faithfulness to one’s con- 

















victions; the plight of the laboring classes; 
Joan of Arc, the personification of a Chris- 
tian and militant France and finally his cer- 
tainty of dying nobly in defense of a just 
cause. 

In the political arena both friends cham- 
pioned the same ideals. They were mod- 
erate republicans bitterly opposed to a paci- 
fist and socializing republicanism they de- 
spised. 

To sum up, these some two hundred 
pages of text form a fitting presentation of 
a great friendship whose memory even 
death has not dimmed. 

—LrEO MAYNARD BELLEROSE 
Georgetown University 





Vie de Louis Le Cardonnel. By A. Mabille 
de Poncheville. Tournai-Paris: Casterman. 


This book is based on Le Cardonnel’s 
(1862-1936) autobiography, some unknown 
documents, special information from the 
spiritual heirs of the poet, Louis Pize and 
René Femandat as well as on previous inter- 
preters of Le Cardonnel, such as Miss Ayk- 
royd, Raymond Christoflour, Gabriel Faure 
and Noél Richard. The well-known and pro- 
lific writer Mabille de Poncheville attempts 
a mew, somewhat popular sketch of the 
well known priest-poet. If we overlook 
some stilted euphemistic expressions, the 
overrich, almost anthology-like quotations 
given without any comment, the tendencies 
toward a “biographie romancée,” and the 
plump projection of de Poncheville’s own 
experiences and feelings in Rome and As- 
sisi into the soul of Le Cardonnel, then we 
may say that this biography is a good in- 
troduction to the poet. 

It is a good essay because it makes un- 
derstandable the character of the dignified 
pseudo-mystical poetry of Le Cardonnel, 
which is not quite so manneristic and aca- 
demic as it seems at first sight, despite the 
closely imitated terze rime of Dante made 
up here of French classical Alexandrines 
and beautifully sonorous words; for be- 
hind these poems there definitely is a seri- 
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ous craving of a disillusioned soul. The 
reason for this situation is that the some- 
what egocentric priest-poet never could dis- 
tinguish from piety and ascetism his almost 
feminine sensitiveness to the coarseness of 
the world and his aesthetic longing for re- 
finement, purity and personal peace. 

Rash, exuberant and lively already as a 
youngster in Valence, he does not heed the 
warning of his mother: “Tu seras notre 
croix,” and quickly responds with the cute 
remark: “Oui, votre croix d'honneur.” 
And up he goes to Paris without having 
learned anything substantial in his native 
town and the College of Romans. His 
poetic gifts drive him into the arms of the 
Night Club literati (Georges Auriol, Salis, 
Samain, Donnay, Henri de Régnier), and 
he bewitches the Aabitués of the Chat Noir 
with his most clever Villonian refrain: 
“L’affreux Louis Le Cardonnel.” 

Disgusted with this public, “Ces passants 
oublieux de l’enigme de l’Ame,” in the long 
run, he thinks himself called to the priest- 
hood, but leaves the Seminary of Issy after 
one year of studies (1887). What he really 
wants is a homely atmosphere, decent 
friends, womanly and motherly protection. 
But Mme. Gabrielle Delzant in whose 
house he finds all this, sponsors anew his 
supposed priestly vocation. Encouraged also 
by Mére Célestine de la Croix and Mlle. 
Louise Rostand d’Abancourt, he takes up 
again his sacerdotal training, this time in 
Rome, and is ordained on March 3rd, 1894 
“par les fiancailles cléricales,’ as she puts 
it. But he can not conceive of self-sanctifi- 
cation without the vows of the monk. He 
tries first a compromise with the Oratorians, 
but gives up soon. The Benedictines in 
Ligugé declare him unfit for the order; 
“Frére Anselme’” leaves them after a year. 
He tries the Franciscans in Amiens: con- 
ventional life too “military” for him. As a 
secular tertiary and an assistant priest he 
starts parish work in his native Valence. 
But his methods are wild. He enters one 
day one of the worst cafés and tries to con- 
vert the anticlericals and socialists by hav- 








ing a drink with them. As a matter of fact 
this experiment gives him access to the dy- 
ing mother-in-law of the inn-keeper who 
otherwise barred the door to any priest. But 
the more canonical pastor thinks he cannot 
do anything with this type of vicaire. 

Thus Le Cardonnel goes to Italy. Guest 
of the Franciscans in the Sacro Convento of 
Assisi, he gets the right inspiration for his 
Assisi poems. But having Saint-Cyranian 
ideas about the angelic purity which a priest 
has to have before saying his mass in the 
slowest motion (people said: “Il sculpte la 
messe”’), he one day leaves the altar after 
having begun a public mass which was en- 
trusted to him. The Franciscans consider 
his behavior a scandal and oust him. Now 
he begs the hospitality of the Benedictines 
in Assisi. One of his admirers, Dom Greg- 
orio Frangipani at St. Peter’s receives him 
proudly. Here another “incident” makes 
him quit. It is a poetical fight with Dom 
Gregorio’s nephew. The birthplace of his 
humanistic model, Marsilio Ficino, attracts 
him, where he helps the arch-priest. After 
that, he wanders in Italy and France from 
one auxiliary job to another, never having 
means to live on and always writing beauti- 
ful poetry. Having done some hospital duty 
in World War I, and made some sojourns 
in San Remo and Ventimiglia, a well-to-do 
lady, Mme. de Flandressy, gives him shelter 
in her Avignon palace where he spends his 
last years, discussing literature and theolo- 
gy with his friend Christoflour. He tries to 
convince him that there are very few people 
in Hell, “presque introuvable,” quoting as 
his “source’’ the Encyclical “Quanto con- 
ficiamur’’ of Pius IX, to which he gives a 
very smooth interpretation. By this detour 
he sells again his literary creed: “Le mot 
paien, au sens théologique, est inacceptable 
pour nous... , dans l’Antiquité . . . il y 
a une tradition de vérité et de beauté; il y 
a la sobriété, la transparence de la forme!” 

Thus, we get from Poncheville’s book a 
most correct picture of this lovable, gentle 
and sympathetic priest-poet, ‘‘missionnaire 
de poésie,”’ whose plight was the so much 
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bespoken Christian humanism. This means 
that aesthetic preoccupations obnubilated 
the Catholic principles in Le Cardonnel to 
point, that like other addicts of this human- 
ism, he seriously believed that the ‘“voca- 
tion” of the poet is no less dignified than 
the vocation of the priest (‘Cette antique 
union du Poéte et du Prétre, Tous deux 
consolateurs, et tous deux inspirés’”’). This 
romantic idea was supplemented in Le Car- 
donnel by the belief that Greek beauty 
(‘“‘l'enchantement de I’antique beauté’’) has 
a particular birthright in the spiritual realm. 
Of course, Le Cardonnel suffered consider- 
ably from the setbacks in his sacerdotal 
career which sprang from this illusion. But 
just these sufferings make his well-chiselled 
poems more than “‘littérature” and the mar- 
ble-like beauty of his lyrical artifacts echo- 
ing his idols Virgil and Leconte de Lisle 
actually have some fissures through which 
break sometimes his “purs sanglots,” re- 
vealing that the poet lost his faith in his 
selfmade “apostolat lyrique.” 

Poncheville’s biography has been supple- 
mented by some interesting appendices 
which, too, will be a help for understanding 
Le Cardonnel’s poetry in its very essence. 

—HELMuT HATZFELD 

Catholic University 





Doppelleben, Der Ptolemder, Drei Alte 
Manner, Ausdruckswelt and Trunkene 
Flut (Ausgewahlte Gedichte). By Gott- 
fried Benn. Wiesbaden: Limes-Verlag. 
Statische Gedichte. Ziirich: Verlag der 
Arche. 

Since the end of the Hitler regime fewer 
German writers of importance than one 
might have expected have come out of the 
silence to which they were condemned by 
their oppressors. None of these writers is 
of the class of Gottfried Benn. Some dis- 
tinguished German critics go so far as to 
maintain that Benn, with his latest publi- 
cations, has revealed himself as the most 
important new voice in Europe in our days. 
Benn, who is now 65 years old, had been 
known to students of German letters before 
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the Hitler period as the author of master- 
ful essays, of short prose stories of un- 
merciful lucidity (Dr. Rénne), and of 
poems where a dream atmosphere holds to- 
gether elements of the most sharply detailed 
observation. The most important of his 
poems before 1935 have been reprinted in 
the collection Trunkene Flut. The same 
publisher promises selections of Benn’s 
earlier prose works. 

The other volumes to be reviewed here 
have in the main been written either dur- 
ing Benn’s enforced period of silence from 
1938 on, or after the war. They have at- 
tracted a wider attention than his earlier 
works had ever done. I think the reason 
is simply that an epoch now clearly sees in 
him its powerful spokesman. It is important 
to note that the two leading writers in Ger- 
many today, Ernst Jiinger and Benn, have 
both had a thoroughly military past. Jiinger, 
one of the heroes of World War I, is con- 
stituted by his military education to use his 
art as a daring intellectual venture. Benn, 
who was trained in a military academy and 
was an Army doctor for long periods of his 
life, learned to despise life, the teeming ir- 
rationality of life, in favor of an order, of 
a clear uncontaminated vision of the spirit. 
In his second autobiography (Doppelle- 
ben) Benn conjures up in an unforgettable 
picture of what life was for the Germans 
during many of the war years and after- 
wards. He was stationed in a military in- 
duction center in Eastern Germany and the 
Russians were advancing all around, but 
this had to be ignored since the ‘‘Fihrer”’ 
promised victory. Life thus was nothing 
but a lie, fantastic emptiness, not worthy of 
consideration. And the mind was free, long- 
ing to search for a purely spiritual goal. 

Exaltation, especially aesthetic, and if 
possible ‘‘creative,” is the great compensa- 
tion that our time offers for the fearful 
emptiness of life. The religion of self- 
redemption by aesthetic exaltation had been 
thoroughly prepared in German literature. 
It is the mainspring of George's and of 
Rilke’s poetry. For Benn, nothing that 
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happens makes sense, but it can be tran- 
scended. What matters, and this is the 
theme of all his recent prose essays, is only 
the opportunity, the coincidence of actual 
events that facilitates the mind’s flight into 
ecstasy. Life is nothing but the handmaid, 
the procuress of the spirit’s exaltations. All 
of Benn’s recent poems are accounts of in- 
spirational flights. It is certainly possible to 
analyze the elements of these exaltations; 
they are sublimations of longings: dreams 
of tropical shores prevail; conceptions and 
terms from the natural sciences (Benn is a 
physician) open up other vistas. But what 
seems most important in regard to the de- 
velopment of religious feeling in Germany 
is Benn’s complete turning away from the 
Nietzschean adoration of life, away from 
the historical faith in progress and develop- 
ment, and away from the hope in the per- 
fectibility of the social world. His gaze is 
fixed on Being alone. To be sure, he calls 
it “emptiness”; but only in the mind’s 
contact with this emptiness, he holds, is 
perfection possible. It is Being that the 
dream visions of Benn strive to participate 
in. The titles of his books, Statische Ge- 
dichte, Der Ptolemder are to indicate the 
philosophy of an immovable position. One 
of his most beautiful poems gives an ac- 
count of the nature of his creative experi- 
ence. This poem is from Statische Gedichte, 
which contains poems written in 1937-1947. 
Der Ptolemder contains three stories or 
novels, as Benn calls them, of 1937, 1944, 
and 1947, which are in part a sequence of 
poems in prose. Drei alte Manner is a con- 
versation in the manner of a Platonic dia- 
logue. In Ausdruckswelt essays ane aphor- 
isms from the years 1940-45 are collected. 
Doppelleben offers two autobiographical 
sketches, one of 1934, and its sequel writ- 
ten in 1950. —WALTER NAUMANN 
University of Wisconsin 





A Rhetoric of Motives. By Kenneth Burke. 
Prentice-Hall. $6.00. 


Full-dress analyses of rhetoric in recent 
years have been mainly inspired by Freudi- 









an, Marxian, and behavioristic psycholo- 
gies, while in Aristotelian circles rhetoric 
has remained the most neglected of the arts. 
Is this a reason why, for example, Freudian 
and Marxian philosophies continue to 
spread, while the Aristotelians find them- 
selves so out of touch with the modern 
mind? The life of a philosophy depends 
upon a rhetoric as much as the nature of 
a rhetoric depends upon a philosophy. 

Having provided us with A Grammar of 
Motives (1945), Kenneth Burke now sup- 
plies a companion work in the important 
field of rhetoric. (He also renews an earlier 
promise of a third volume, A Symbolic of 
Motives.) The publishers advertise the 
Rhetoric as “semantics with a difference.” 
Unlike the Cambridge school of therapeu- 
tic logic and unlike the garden-variety of 
logical empiricism in America, Burke digs 
beneath mere words and symbols in the ef- 
fort to lay bare why men are persuaded; 
even more than in the Grammar, he ap- 
pears to accept the fact that language is 
not a mere calculus that can be made to 
obey a scientific rulebook. As in the Gram- 
mar, Burke is neither Freudian nor be- 
havioristic. He is not an Aristotelian either. 
He is an original thinker, wide in sweep, 
rich in example, open in judgment, and 
stimulating even to one who disagrees with 
him. 

The emphasis of the Grammar on “‘trans- 
formation’’ becomes in the Rhetoric a study 
of “identification” as the underlying motive 
for assent among men. “The Rhetoric deals 
with the possibilities of classification in its 
partisan aspects; it considers the ways in 
which individuals are at odds with one 
another, or become identified with groups 
more or less at odds with one another.”’ The 
need for rhetoric, Aristotle said, arises 
from the universality of truth. The clash of 
individual and universal in Aristotle be- 
comes in Burke the conflict between “‘iden- 
tification’’ and ‘‘division,” and consistently 
enough, rhetoric is not primarily the art 
of persuading men but the art of getting 
them “identified,” e.g., with a cause, a 
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class, a hierarchy, a literary hero. The identi- 
fication remains a precarious one that may 
well open new divisions; for man, as the 
Grammar insisted, is an ambiguous creature 
who can never be hardened by any “ism” 
or “ology.” 

Of the three long chapters in the book, 
the first, called ‘“‘The Range of Rhetoric,” 
builds up, by example and argument, the 
philosophy of identification. The second 
and longest chapter concerns “Traditional 
Principles of Rhetoric’ and aims to show 
that there are factors, ultimately mysteries, 
that in their own non-verbal way govern a 
man’s persuasions and challenge the rhe- 
torician. Burke finds in man a tendency to 
hierarchy formed by the pair, identification- 
division. The last chapter of the book takes 
up the question of hierarchy under the 
heading of “Order.” According to Burke, 
positive terms (naming things) and dialec- 
tical, terms, (naming relations) are trans- 
formed into a unity by “ultimate” terms 
(stating a mystery in one form or an- 
other). 

Because of the element of irreducible mys- 
tery that, in different contexts and differ- 
ent ways, commands the Marxist, the Capi- 
talist, the Christian, to make their various 
identications, Burke concludes that the ul- 
timate motives of assent are more or less 
non-rational. He feels that men are fated 
to remain in a more or less barnyard scram- 
ble, the prey of rival rhetoricians. 

Space permits only three critical com- 
ments on this highly challenging book. 
First, Burke does not sufficiently distin- 
guish rhetoric and dialectics; he takes both 
to be verbal arts. An Aristotelian insists 
that dialectics deals with truth, even though 
truth here is only probable. Secondly, and 
continuing the preceding remark, Burke does 
not advert to the role of truth in persuad- 
ing men. The delicate connection between 
truth and rhetoric is stated by Socrates in 
the Phaedrus. “As if I forced any man to 
learn to speak in ignorance of the truth! 
Whatever my advice may be worth, I should 
have told him to arrive at the truth first, 
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and then come to me. At the same time I 
boldly assert that mere knowledge of the 
truth will not give you the art of per- 
suasion.” Finally, as Aristotle remarks in 
his Rhetoric, “men have a sufficient natural 
instinct for what is true, and usually do 
arrive at the truth,” and as Aristotle also 
says, “Persuasion is clearly a sort of demon- 
stration, since we are most fully persuaded 
when we consider a thing to have been 
demonstrated. St. Thomas (Contra Gentiles, 
I, 4) is not so optimistic as Aristotle, and 
yet he agrees with Augustine that no mind 
is ever completely ignorant. He would in- 
sist with Aristotle (Summa Theol. Ia, 81, 
3, ad 2) that reason has a “political” 
rule over the non-rational appetites. 

It is the role of truth and reason in hu- 
man life that Burke neglects. A sound 
rhetoric must have a sounder philosophy 
than his. 

—VINCENT EDWARD SMITH 
University of Notre Dame 





Kierkegaard the Cripple. By Theodor 
Haecker. Transl. by C. Van O. Bruyn. 
Introd. by A. Dru. Philosophical Library. 
$3.75. 

Kierkegaard: The Melancholy Dane. By H. 
V. Martin. Philosophical Library. $3.00 


The Psychology of Sartre. By Peter J. R. 
Dempsey. The Newman Press. $3.00. 


The Mystery of Being: I—Reflection and 
Mystery. By Gabriel Marcel. Henry Reg- 
nery Company. $3.75. 


Haecker’s little study was the first to in- 
form English readers that Kierkegaard was 
a hunchback. From the research of Rikard 
Magnussen (Cf. Sdren Kierkegaard Seen 
from Outside and The Special Cross), 
Haecker satisfied himself that Kierkegaard’s 
“thorn in the flesh” of which he spoke so 
often was simply his hump. What Haecker 
asks is to what extent Kierkegaard’s view of 
life and Christianity was influenced by his 
deformity. And at first it seems that he 
answers unequivocally that Kierkegaard was 
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neither a Christian nor a pessimist because 
he was a hunchback. This is not the whole 
story, however, for Haecker knew that what 
was characteristic about Kierkegaard was 
not merely that he was a Christian and a 
pessimist, but that he thought of himself 
as a genius, an extraordinary man, set apart 
by his thorn in the flesh, even if the primary 
cause of his odd life was “the will of God 
who desired him to become an extraordi- 
nary missionary,” Haecker concedes that 
because Kierkegaard himself felt his de- 
formity so deeply and symbolically, one 
might find here some explanation for his 
marked intolerance, impatience, and even 
contempt. It is in that frontier where 
spiritual and physical meet that one looks 
for the source of Kierkegaard’s disposition 
to identify the paradox of Christianity with 
absurdity. Haecker implies that if “the 
work of Séren Kierkegaard is full of great 
intuitions . . . unharmonised,” it may be 
because Kierkegaard could not reconcile his 
innate love of the normal with his own 
abnormality. The example of the man 
Kierkegaard may remind us that whatever 
answer we give to the question of the in- 
fluence of flesh on spirit, we must always 
ask and answer of the individual case: of 
Stendhal, fat and homely, who wanted to 
be loved; of Dostoevsky, an epileptic, of 
Nietzsche who became mad, of Byron, of 
Leopardi, and so on. There is no answer 
to fit them all. Haecker did well to pose the 
question in regard to Kierkegaard. It was 
easy, until now, to be unaware of it. The 
ten contemporary drawings of Kierkegaard, 
included in the book, reinforce his discus- 
sion. 

Martin’s book, on the other hand, is an 
elementary survey of Kierkegaard’s life and 
thought. As a Protestant minister, and un- 
like Haecker (a Catholic layman), he sym- 
pathizes completely with Kierkegaard, es- 
pecially with his belief that “the con- 
sciousness of sin is the sine qua non of 
Christianity.” This emphasis is probably not 
true to Christianity—except certain Protes- 
tant versions of it—and certainly not rele- 


vant to the time we now live in. It is de- 
signed to conquer optimism, complacency, 
and intellectualism. And while there is 
much of each of these still, there is much 
more anxiety and_ self-questioning. Of 
course, consciousness of sin is a permanent 
element of a Christian life, but by itself it 
does not lead to Christian humility. Both 
Kierkegaard and Martin identify New 
Testament Christianity with suffering, with 
“a dying to self and crucifixion to the 
world.” The two are not the same, and 
that is why we cannot help asking the kind 
of question Haecker asked. Is it only coinci- 
dence that Kierkegaard and Martin were 
both, in different times and countries, 
brought up by an evangelical state church? 
And when Martin admits that ‘modern 
Protestantism is essentially worldly-minded,” 
ought we not to ask also whether the Catho- 
lic, without rejecting the world, is not too 
often inclined to be indifferent to the 
world’s chaos and sin? We should not for- 
get that state fascism and the Church some- 
times cooperate. Perhaps where religion 
seems personally satisfying, the need for a 
social gospel is less likely to be heard. 
Father Dempsey’s contribution to the 
understanding of Sartre the man is clearer 
than his review of Sartre’s psychology. Un- 
fortunately this book seems to be in the 
form of a Ph.D. thesis, intended to show 
examiners that Father Dempsey under- 
stands Sartre and St. Thomas. The author 
is not sufficiently detached from or master 
of either Sartre or St. Thomas to speak 
straight to the reader, except when he is 
commenting as a psychologist on the rela- 
tion between Sartre the man and Sartre the 
philosopher. As in the books on Kierke- 
gaard, one finds oneself wondering whether 
it is mere coincidence that Sartre, wall- 
eyed, orphaned at an early age, should find 
otherness alien or nauseating. Sartre, like 
Baudelaire, about whom he has written, 
was “condemned to freedom” before he 
was ready for it. Father Dempsey comments, 
acutely, I think, on Sartre’s fascination for 
the workings of the imagination, by saying 
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that only an overdeveloped imagination 
could reject family life and love. And one 
must ask here too, is it coincidence that one 
who was rejected by nature, as it were, 
should turn to imagination? Is it any 
wonder that Sartre’s existentialism is a 
philosophy of becoming (liberty) and not 
being? Being, existence, for Sartre, is, out- 
side himself, alien, menacing, disgusting. 
Sartre does not wish to get outside him- 
self, fearing that he will meet once more 
the shades of his childhood defeats. There- 
fore the only transcendence he can under- 
stand is internal. Whatever ethics he has 
is enlightened self-interest. And must not 
we ask, what is to one’s interest, aside 
from the vertigo of choosing and choosing 
again? One who resents any authority 
which stands outside the self is condemned 
to be free for the sake of being free. What 
then does freedom amount to, what does 
life? Such are the questions which always 
arise when one discusses Sartre, and in- 
terested readers would do well to go to 
Gabriel Marcel’s basic criticism of Sartre in 
his essay, ‘Existence and Human Freedom.” 
Sartre’s involutions are complex, but his 
ideas are few and simple enough. 

After reading these three books it is a 
relief to get to Marcel, not because he 
understands Sartre so well, but because he 
is a major philosopher, not an onlooker. 

he Mystery of Being, of which only the 
first volume has appeared, contains the first 
series of the Gifford Lectures delivered in 
1949-50. And it is the first time that Mar- 
cel has consented to write down at length 
his philosophical notions. Until now he has 
been a dramatist, diarist, essayist, lecturer; 
he has consistently avoided writing a full- 
length discussion of anything. And even 
here, the main difficulty of following his 
thought will lie in the necessity of reading 
as if you yourself were thinking out his 
thoughts. You cannot read him as you read 
other books or listen to lectures. It is not 
that he is not clear or simple; he is as 
much so as the subjects allow. The trouble 
is that he presents his thinking not as the 
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results, carefully refined, of his thinking, 
but as the thinking itself. I do not want to 
suggest that this is a drawback; on the con- 
trary, this manner is one of his greatest 
achievements in a time which discourages 
the silent thinking that precedes speech. 
You will have to read Marcel several times, 
and then again, before what he is saying 
means enough to you; by that time, you will 
be thinking on your own and his results 
will not matter. No other living philoso- 
pher, except Heidegger, is of such stature. 

Marcel’s is a philosophy “from the in- 
side.” And es he says it “makes a very 
special appeal to the eloquent amateur, and 
that, in fact, is one of its most disquieting 
features.” It is “in danger of being ex- 
ploited in a tiresomely ‘literary’ way by 
proper philosophic 
grounding.” Marcel does not pretend to 


writers without a 
offer new ideas in these lectures; they are 
his thinking about all that has concerned 
him deeply for thirty-five years. One of the 
disconcerting things about his presentation 
is that he continually quotes himself, his 
diary, his essays, especially characters in his 
own plays, and one’s first reaction is to 
smile. Later you realize that this is his ap- 
proach, “working my way up from life to 
thought and then down from thought to 
life again.” The role of drama, in literature 
and in personal history, “places us at a 
point of vantage at which truth is made 
concrete in us, far above any level of ab- 
stract definitions.” The truth is that in 
Marcel, as in Kierkegaard and Sartre, litera- 
ture is not really independent of philoso- 
phy. What this means one understands bet- 
ter if he recalls that even for Dostoevsky, 
literature, the novel, was sufficient for the 
task of embodying his vision of life. Until 
recently, if one excepts Kierkegaard, a 
writer was either a philosopher or a novel- 
ist, dramatist, or poet. But now, in the 
same person one sees the philosopher in 
the drama and the dramatist in the philos- 
ophy. I do not mean that there is no real 
difference between the two understandings, 
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or even separate intentions; there certainly 
is. What is worth noticing is that Marcel, 
like Sartre and Kierkegaard, oscillates be- 
tween a drama which is talkative and a 
philosophy which is concrete. One may 
well wonder whether the next stage in the 
development of existential literature will 
not be some hybrid of these two. 

Whatever direction literary form may 
take, I think it is clear that we are unlikely 
to see great novels or plays reflecting the 
insights or convictions of either Sartre or 
Kierkegaard. Not because they are not 
dramatically effective or true, although one 
might seriously question the truth of much 
that seemed true to Sartre and Kierkegaard, 
but rather and very simply because we have 
already learned from these all we are likely 
to learn. Marcel’s philosophy, on the other 
hand, has not by any means been assimi- 
lated by us. We do not clearly see as yet 
that in our “broken world” man is a voy- 
ager from the country of fact, “a certain 
uncompleted structure,” to the land of the 
intelligible, which “is not our natal soil.” 
Man is an exile, nostalgic for a land and a 
presence he has not experienced, but which, 
like truth—it is Truth—he recognizes when 
he encounters it. His way lies through the 
seas of love of truth and attentiveness to 
the needs and beings of others. In the 
presence of truth and another person, man 
catches that magic or charm which spiritu- 
ality evokes. Marcel’s philosophy of inter- 
subjectivity goes against “a tendency within 
us to transfer the definitions and the cate- 
gories that are valid only in the purely ob- 
jective world into a realm of discourse 
where they do not properly apply.” It is a 
philosophy in which abstractions and con- 
creteness are not at war. Its influence will 
depend partly on how well this harmony is 
understood, and partly on our ability to 
absorb his neo-Augustinian understanding 
of ‘“‘man’s itinerant condition.” 

—-RALPH HARPER 

Harvard University 





Die Tochter Farinatas. Vier Erzahlungen. 
By Gertrud von le Fort. Wiesbaden: 
Inselveriag. 


Stepping into the quiet atmosphere of 
Gertrud von le Fort’s language is a thrill- 
ing experience. You are received into an 
inner room, but at the same time you are 
invited to look into new and wider spaces 
beyond the limits of visible and factual re- 
ality. In fact, what is thus seen as lying 
beyond, reveals itself as a presence inside 
things. 

Gertrud von le Fort achieves the miracle 
of making our world thus transparent to its 
transcendent interiority because she knows 
better than we do that this world is created, 
and everything has the force of a symbol: it 
is never just what it is, but hides and re- 
veals the presence of its remotest and most 
interior origin. Without losing its natural 
reality and concrete density it is all the time 
being held, illumined, explained and con- 
stituted by something that reaches out from 
the supernatural. 

In the four stories collected in this her 
latest volume Gertrud von le Fort shows 
again her great capacity for evocation. It is 
not only the historical setting or the psycho- 
logical situations that are simply there after 
a few words, it is the backgrounds, desti- 
nies, eternity accompanying time all the 
way, that become marvellously tangible. It 
is just that everything ultimately speaks the 
language of the supernatural, also in its 
natural behaviour. The sea, in the second 
story The Judgment of the Sea, is a perfect 
symbol of nature not yet visited by grace. 
It does not represent nature in its cruel, 
silent, punishing justice; it simply is all 
this, yet without any theological inscription. 
The symbol and what it symbolizes have 
become one. Throughout the story we find 
only one explicit allusion to a Christian 
truth (‘‘she felt as if God had become 
man”); nothing at all is being said of 
Christ or the Church. And yet, the theme of 
the story—nature overcome and redeemed 
by grace—is omnipresent and operating 
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everywhere. “Beauty makes intelligibility 
pass unawares through sense-awareness,” 
writes Maritain. Indeed the presence of the 
image is enough; it need not be “under- 
stood”; it passes the message unawares. 
Sensible beauty simply has come to contain 
theological truth. 

The theme of Gertrud von le Fort’s stor- 
ies, of which two have been published be- 
fore in separate editions, is mercy and love 
as points of insertion into the world of 
power, revenge, and frustration, that all the 
claims of the unredeemed nature of man 
find their Yes in the grace of God, may be 
the summarizing formula. Much should be 
said in this connection about the réle of 
woman in Gertrud von le Fort’s work. She 
has herself theoretically elaborated woman's 
eternal and temporal significance in her 
book Eternal Woman. Also in the stories 
here reviewed it is the mysterium caritatis 
as expressly deposited in woman that holds 
the central place. It finds a most convincing 
expression in such figures as Bice, the 
daughter of Farinata, leader of the Ghibel- 
lines, Anne de Vitré in The Judgment of 
the Sea and Arabella in the great story 
“Plus Ultra.” We remember that it was 
Gertrud von le Fort who gave us the un- 
forgettable Blanche de la Force in Song at 
the Scaffold, who recently reappeared as 
one of Georges Bernanos’ characters in his 
Dialogue des Carmélites. (see Renascence 
II, 1, p. 99). 

—JosEF SCHWARZ 
Heidelberg 





The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 


This Collected Poems takes the place of a 
collection issued in 1933 and contains 
poems from A Full Moon in March (1935) 
and all of the Last Poems (1936-1939). (I 
hope that Yeats’ publishers will perform a 
like service for the Collected Plays. The 
present edition lacks several of the last 
plays, and these are not inconsiderable.) 
The importance of the additions—toward 
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completing and defining Yeats’ poetic stat- 
ure and stance—but underlines a platitude 
of Yeats criticism and a novelty in the criti- 
cism of most other poets. Usually a ‘“‘col- 
lected poems” that joins to the work that 
established a poet's early reputation the 
work that out of habit he kept turning out 
in his last years is a work of piety some- 
what empty of edification. What Words- 
worth and Browning were, what E. A. 
Robinson was—this had been announced 
with sufficient definiteness by the fiftieth 
year. What followed was either a work of 
supererogation or one plainly embarrassing. 
But Yeats without the work he did past 
fifty—even more strongly, Yeats without 
the Last Poems—is a phenomenon and a 
portent only half visible. Yeats to the age 
of forty or fifty (to speak in round terms) 
was but the deft rounder-out of English 
literary traditions that had had novel utter- 
ance with Blake and Shelley and that had 
grown thinner in Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti. They were not to be reinvigorated 
by the kind of grafting that Yeats practiced 
from Crossways (1889) to The Green Hel- 
met (1910). What was grafted—‘poetic 
diction,” preference for an antique subject, 
and a vague desire to illustrate Platonism— 
simply did not “take.” The ‘“stock”—an- 
cient Irish legend and the folk custom 
which still existed for Yeats to collect and 
ponder—was doubtless full of a sap that 
might flow again, but it was not a respon- 
sive “host’’ to the buds that Yeats tried to 
insert. The “Celtic twilight” was a flower 
that was vague, literary, and pretentious— 
that, in Yeats found expression in language 
that was imprecise and repetitious. (Yeats’ 
revisions mitigate these effects; but only 
cancellation would conceal them.) Yeats’ 
efforts to revive old Irish literature, to give 
modern Ireland a literature, were for many 
years but one more example of how the 
“folk” betray the sophisticated person. From 
the “folk” the sophisticated person may 
wrest a subject; but the context of legend 
and custom—the hard core of belief, the 
sharp sense of necessity there—escape him. 
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That Yeats is a great poet or became one 
rests upon many circumstances, and not the 
least of these was a growth in his own 
certainty of what it was he had to say, 
what was worth saying. (It was Pound who 
purified Yeats’ use of language; it was 
Yeats who could recognize the necessity for 
purification.) But one of the circumstances 
that favored Yeats’ growth was his discov- 
ery of the hard core of belief which freed 
him from “‘soft’’ language and pretty sub- 
jects. Note well that the “folk” still kept 
their core inviolate. Yeats’ belated firm 
center came not from his Irish surround- 
ings. It came from a double perception: an 
outside one, the view he had of a cyclic 
secret at the heart of the universe, a secret 
opened to Yeats by revelation; an interior 
one that informed him that all that he—as 
a man, as a poet—was interested in was 
himself: his disappointments, his fierce 
recollections of what he had enjoyed as a 
young man, of what—because of lack of 
self-knowledge—he had let slip. In Yeats’ 
later poetry, these two perceptions lend 
constant aid to each other. A cyclic uni 
verse promises the aging man another “go~ 
at what he managed badly; the poet's in- 
tensifying passion of concern with himself 
(with what he had sensed, with what he 
is still able to sense) gains redoubled au- 
thority once it is thought of as a force that 
has driven through many existences and 
will drive through still more. 

The watershed that divides the career of 
Yeats I would place somewhere in the teens 
of our century—perhaps with the appear- 
ance of Responsibilities (1914). A better 
title for that collection would be “certain- 
ties’’ since in it appear the vigor of diction 
and general authority in choice of topic that 
are with Yeats unfailingly to the end. The 
“graft” that did not take in the nineties 
takes now—doubtless because it is not, after 
all, the same graft but a quite different one. 
For example, Yeats no longer waited on 
Celtic subject-matter to tell him what to 
say; he told the subject-matter what its du- 
ties should be in relation to his poetry. 








(The general opinion at present is that 
Yeats’ growth as a poet is signal and, as a 
dramatist, null. Yeats is not among the 
great dramatists; but, for the kind of 
dramatist he was, he shows profits analo- 
gous to those he displays as a lyric poet.) 

Yeats a great poet? At the very least, he 
manifests the sort of greatness that large 
portions of our century are able to foster. 
Yeats’ was a greatness that rested on sus- 
picion of vulgarity, on a balancing confi- 
dence in what man-alone, man-separated, 
can bring out. That every man separated 
from the masses and their credulities has to 
fill out his intuitions of excellence with an 
eccentric revelation—to show this so clear- 
ly is a kind of greatness too. True, it is 
a kind of greatness from which many mod- 
ern and cultivated solitaries draw back. And 
having drawn back, they never produce 
their Crazy Janes and their drunken tinkers 
and—what was and remains the most mov- 
ing note that Yeats struck—a view of how 
a perception of ambitions unsatisfied bulks 
in the mind of the man who admits no 
links with the existence of others and recog- 
nizes no limitations on his own existence. 
The greatness of Yeats’ expression of all 
this is his own. The pathos, perhaps, is our 
addition. 

—HaroLp H. Watts 

Purdue University 





Confessions of a Poet. By Paul Verlaine. 
Pref. by Marin L. Wolf. Transl. by Ruth 
Wolf and Joanna Richardson. Philosoph- 
ical Library. 


Like Jean-Jacques Rousseau, to whom 
French literature is indebted for this new 
genre, Verlaine wrote his Confessions in the 
last sad years, and even days, of his be- 
leaguered life. But unlike Rousseau’s, these 
Confessions are not dictated by a desire for 
justification in the eyes of his contempo- 
raries and of posterity, and we are spared 
the disagreeable, apologetic and oratorical 
tone which often mars the work of Ver- 
laine’s predecessor. Relating a shady past 
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and degrading experiences, the poet does so 
with an admirable simplicity and directness, 
never dissembling his character nor its many 
and major weaknesses. His expressions of 
repentance are likewise free from artifices 
and literary arrangements, but humble and 
sincere as befits a sinner deeply conscious 
of his sins, yet incapable of resolving to sin 
no more. For Verlaine, by then definitely 
vanquished by drunkenness and debauchery, 
had learned the uselessness of such resolu- 
tions, so often taken and as often broken. 
He had become resigned to his fate as a 
lonely, will-less, defeated tramp, wandering 
from café to café, destined soon to die 
abandoned in an hospital ward. Neverthe- 
less, in that body debilitated by vice and in 
that debased mind, there shone still the 
spark of the genius of poetry. Even into his 
final days, Verlaine remained the most au- 
thentic poet of his generation, perhaps of 
his century. He wrote poetry instinctively, 
without any semblance of effort, or else his 
art was so perfect as to appear artless, at- 
taining a note of natural greatness probably 
unequalled. 

It is the first part of his particular via 
dolorosa that Verlaine recounts here, from 
his birth in Metz, in 1844, to the fateful 
appearance on his threshold of the tempting 
devil, the genial adolescent, Arthur Rim- 
baud, in 1871. Death, interrupting Ver- 
laine’s Confessions, spared him the neces- 
sity to relate the last awful period of his 
tormented existence, a period marked by 
his relationship with Rimbaud, the abandon- 
ment of his wife whom he never ceased 
to love, the attempted murder of Rimbaud, 
the condemnation to two years in jail. But 
the unfinished story told here is permeated 
by the knowledge of what was to happen 
later, by the terrible implications of Ver- 
laine’s early addiction to “absinthe” and 
the subsequent excesses. However, in this 
atmosphere of gloom and foreboding, one 
meets two or three oases of peace, fresh- 
ness, and subdued joy, only slightly over- 
shadowed by the conviction that they are 
only temporary rests in a course of shame 
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and intemperance. Such is particularly the 
relation of Verlaine’s first communion, a 
good and pious communion, of which the 
poet still cherished the memory in his de- 
clining years. Even in his darkest hours, the 
religious feeling, if not the faith, remained 
alive in Verlaine’s heart, and he had only 
to recover his lucidity to find within him- 
self, under the form of a want and of 
melancholy returns on the past, the voice of 
God untiringly calling the lost sheep to the 
fold. Such is also the delightful and moving 
account of Verlaine’s impatient courtship of 
the one who was to be his forlorn wife, a 
courtship during which the poet managed 
to remain pure and sober. It is this love 
which inspired Verlaine in one of his most 
perfect collections of poems entitled La 
bonne chanson. And interspersed through- 
out the Confessions as a balm on a con- 
stantly reopened wound, there is also the 
tender expression of Verlaine’s love for his 
mother who was to suffer so bitterly from 
the profligacy of her prodigal son, yet al- 
ways forgiving, always ready for new sacri- 
fices, finding in her own incomparable love 
an inexhaustible supply of generosity and 
understanding. 

accentuate the 
comparison often made with another philan- 
dering poet, Francois Villon whom he re- 
sembles by the naturalness and sincerity of 


Verlaine’s Confessions 


his poetry as well as by some of his poetic 
themes. Like Francois Villon, Verlaine re- 
mains lovable because both were led into 
sins not through wickedness but by the 
tyranny of a passionate nature which could 
not be restrained by a weak will-power. 
Both over their 
abominable pasts and to ask forgiveness for 
their repeated falls. Mr. Wolf in his intro- 
duction says without irony that the greatest 
calamity which befell Verlaine was to have 
been condemned to two years in jail instead 
of receiving a life sentence. It was in jail, 
indeed, that Verlaine, protected from temp- 
tation and free from material worries, en- 
joyed real peace, found God anew and 


never ceased to lament 
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wrote some of the most eloquent and serene 
poetry in the verses of Sagesse. 

Verlaine’s Confessions have been trans- 
lated with an unusual skill which leaves 
intact not only the thought but—and this 
is a far more difficult achievement—the very 
tonality and atmosphere of the French origi- 
nal. Those able to read French will dis- 
pense with the necessity of reading the 
translations of occasional verses in the text 
since the original is fortunately given in an 
appendix. The excellent introduction of Mr. 
Wolf supplies the data concerning the life 
of Verlaine after 1871 and thus makes the 
poet’s Confessions more intelligible. The 
Confessions are of course primarily a docu- 
ment, extremely touching, of Verlaine’s 
miserable life and his temptations and his 
failures, but they offer also several points 
of interest to literary history. They confirm 
the early influences of Banville and Leconte 
de Lisle on Verlaine’s poetic technique. The 
narration of Verlaine’s interview with the 
prince of critics, Sainte-Beuve, his rela- 
tions with Coppée, Lamartine and Anatole 
France, although only briefly sketched, are 
nevertheless of great interest. The final 
judgment on Verlaine, the poet and the 
man, may well have been given by one of 
these friends, Francois Coppée, who pro- 
nounced at Verlaine’s grave these words of 
exculpation: ‘‘He remained a child always.” 

—FERNAND VIAL 
Fordham University 





The Christ of Velazquez. By Miguel de 
Unamuno. Transl. by Eleanor L. Turn- 
bull. Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 


Unamuno was fifty-six when he pub- 
lished in 1920 this long religious poem 
consisting of meditations in loose sequence 
on different aspects of Christ, inspired by 
the contemplation of Velazquez’s painting 
“Christ Crucified’ which hangs in the 
Prado Museum. This is the first book of 
Unamuno’s poetry to be translated into 
English. 

Before proceeding to an appraisal of the 
translation it is interesting to look back to 











see how this poem has been received during 
its thirty-one years of literary life. Any- 
thing that has to do with Unamuno usually 
raises a heated and confused controversy. 
This can only be expected in the case of an 
author who describes himself as a “man of 
contradiction and strife.” The specific diffi- 
culty of this poem arises from the fact that 
the Unamuno behind it is not the Unamuno 
behind any other works of his. 

In histories of literature and general eval- 
uations of Unamuno’s poetry, The Christ 
of Velazquez is described as being unique 
among the writings of Unamuno because 
it is only in this poem that Unamuno writes 
as a pious and orthodox Catholic. There is 
also general agreement on the fact that some 
of his best poetry is found in this poem. 

Julian Marias, who has written one of 
the most satisfactory descriptions of the 
philosophy of Unamuno (Miguel de Una- 
muno, Madrid, 1943), is of this opinion. 
He also sees this poem as an exception to 
the rest of Unamuno’s literary production, 
and believes that Unamuno is “moved to 
authentic and pious devotion,” as the re- 
sult of contemplating the Christ of Velaz- 
quez. 

Jacinto Grau, in his Unamuno y la Es- 
patia de su tiempo (Buenos Aires, 1943) 
affirms that Unamuno wrote ‘extraordinary 
novels and dramas, with a definite Unamun- 
esque stamp; and poems with the same 
stamp, some as peculiar as The Christ of 
Velazquez or as brutally direct, robust, and 
harsh as the short evocation of the ‘Christ 
of Palencia.’ "’ Grau calls it peculiar because 
it was so unlike anything else of Unamuno. 
It is this peculiarity or uniqueness of the 
poem which has given rise to problems that 
can only be focussed in this study, problems 
which hinge upon the explanation of Una- 
muno’s attitude in this poem. 

An article (“éEs ortodoxo el ‘Cristo’ 
de Unamuno?” Ciencia Tomista, 1943), by 
the Dominican, Father L. Fatima, exempli- 
fies one way the problem has been ap- 
proached. From evidence outside the poem 
he comes to the conclusion that the Christ 
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of Unamuno is not the Christ of the Catho- 
lic church but “ a mythological Christ .. . 
to be more concrete: in this famous poem 
he [Unamuno] gives us a Hegelian inter- 
pretation of Christ.” He attempts to prove 
that the Christ of the poem is this same 
Hegelian Christ. But in order to prove this 
he must go constantly outside the poem. 
(He admits that “competent religious peo- 
ple” have defended the orthodoxy of the 
poem, and that the poem accepted at its 
face value can be considered orthodox.) 
The following is typical of this article: 
“All this [a selection quoted from the 
poem} is beautiful considered artistically. 
If it were written by another pen it would 
have genial daring. But, since we know the 
definition of faith that the author gives 
us ....” In a word the article gets no- 
where because the author fails to distin- 
guish poetic truth from scientific truth. 
Unamuno at this moment was writing not 
as a philosopher but as a poet and his poem 
must be read as such and not as one of his 
essays. 

Three years after this article was pub- 
lished, a Jesuit, Father Quintin Pérez, 
(“Idolos en la trastienda de Unamuno,” 
Razén y fe, 1946) refers in passing to The 
Christ of Velazquez in an article in which 
he examines the influences of certain hereti- 
cal writers on Unamuno. He cites passages 
from Unamuno’s writing to prove that 
Unamuno did not believe in miracles, dog- 
ma, or the divinity of Christ among other 
things. He suggests that these facts should 
have some bearing on the sincerity of Una- 
muno when he wrote his poem “improperly 
called The Christ of Velazquez.” 

This suggestion of Father Pérez should 
be heeded. If the feeling in the poem is not 
one of “authentic and pious devotion” then 
this should be evident by a careful internal 
study of the poem. If “authentic and pious 
devotion” is really found in the poem, after 
this internal study has been made, the next 
move would be to account for this phe- 
nomena, a very interesting problem, but one 
that is much more than literary. 
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Recently, the poet Kenneth Rexroth in 
a review of this translation in the New 
York Times Book Review section, bitterly 
attacked the poem. He said the following: 

The ‘Christ of Velasquez’ purports 
to be a series of religious meditations 
in verse. It is an excellent example of 
what Toynbee calls archaism, the de- 
liberate adoption of the vesture of 
baroque mysticism to clothe a diseased 
and irreligious sensationalism. Una- 
muno has written on the tragic sense. 
Yet these poems show no tragic insight 
but only a worship of pain and death 
as ends in themselves. 

In essence, these poems are not just 
anti- secular, they are anti-religious, 
not only anti-humanistic but anti- 
human and murderous. Such poetry, 
however depraved, might have some 
literary interest if it were well done. 
Unamuno’s Spanish is characterized by 
a false elegance, at once tortured and 
vulgar—Huysmans without the dirty 
words. Eleanor Turnbull’s translation 
is excellent, too excellent; her English 
is considerably more dignified and 
gracious than the original. 

Mr. Rexroth would probably feel the 
same way about a great deal of Spanish 
religious poetry. That is what is being at- 
tacked here more than Unamuno. Isn't that 
the implication of what Mr. Rexroth de- 
scribes as the archaism of the poem? It has 
been agreed that this poem is not truly 
Unamunesque. And that is also the explana- 
tion of the lack of tragic insight. Mr. Rex- 
roth must not be well acquainted with Span- 
ish poetry if he calls the elegance “tortured 
and vulgar.” It is far from that. 

In the attempt to understand the reason 
why this poem is so alien in tone to the 
rest of Unamuno’s literary production a 
fundamental fact is not sufficiently consid- 
ered: Unamuno is not describing his 
Christ but the Christ of Velazquez in 
whose painting the calm of death has 
come over the body of the crucified Christ. 
The painting is permeated by a mood of 
majesty, solemnity, repose, and resigna- 
tion. It is this mood that Unamuno tries to 
sustain throughout the poem—certainly not 
his usual mood—a more typically Unamun- 
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esque Christ would be the painting by 
Velazquez recently donated to the Prado by 
the Bernardine nuns, or the “Christ of Pa- 
lencia” mentioned before by Grau which 
inspired in Unamuno a different type of 
poem. 

As to the translation of the poem, I do 
not see how it can be improved. Miss Turn- 
bull has proven again her special genius 
for translating Spanish poetry, a type of 
genius that is very rare. It is difficult to 
understand how she can stay so close to the 
original, translate almost line for line, word 
for word, add nothing, subtract nothing, 
or very little, keep the poem moving and 
at the same time attain a literary quality 
in English. Since the merit of this poem 
does not depend upon formal elements (it 
is written in blank verse with an eleven 
syllable line) little is lost in the transla- 
tion on this account. 

The excellence of Miss Turnbull’s trans- 
lation can be clearly appreciated if one 
stanza of her poem is compared to a trans- 
lation of the same stanza “Black Cloud” 
(The Genius of Spain, p. 102), by Salvador 
de Madariaga, a poet in his own right who 
is just as much at home writing English as 
his native Spanish. His translation is good 
but the poem dies a little in his hands, it 
turns back upon itself and does not go for- 
ward. 

—MaAnrGARET J. BATES 
Catholic University 





Baroque Moment. By Francis Sweeney. Mc- 
Mullen. $2.50. 


One who has noticed without purposely 
following the verse of Francis Sweeney in 
periodicals, especially in leading Catholic 
periodicals, will see it as a logical develop- 
ment, no doubt, that such talent should in 
time be “collected.” After the first scan- 
ning of the contents, he will be convinced 
of the catholicity of the collection. Baroque 
Monten, a small book, contains forty-seven 
poems. It would have been a bigger book 
with thirty. 


The whole is unfortunately less than 
the sum of its parts. Divided into three sec- 
tions, ‘In Berkshire,” ‘Baroque Moment,” 
and “The Kingdom and the Crown,” the 
work is uneven, though not without prom- 
ise. Why the title is appropriated from the 
second part will not be readily perceivable, 
although the baroque sympathizer may see 
the implications of the sequence, the grada- 
tion of significance, and, one might also 
say, the gradation of excellence. Anyone 
would hesitate to state that all of the first 
part was done or conceived at Shadowbrook, 
the Jesuit novitiate, and that the other two 
parts in turn represent a chronological or- 
der. Yet “The Kingdom and the Crown” 
is the best of the three, and “Baroque Mo- 
ment” is better, on the whole, than “In 
Berkshire.” Here Father Sweeney makes 
one realize that in Berkshire he is in a 
beautiful place, but his attempt at transmis- 
sion lacks most of all particularity. (It is 
here, in the somewhat Frost-like “Autumn 
Country” that is found the sometimes 
quoted figure, “the gnarled nobility of a 
bookplate oak.’’) 

The phrase, “Baroque Moment,” for the 
second part may have an autobiographical 
connotation. Certainly all the pieces here 
represent the junction and the strain of the 
supernatural with the natural, ranging from 
the nostalgic “Convent School” to the 
satiric commentary, ‘The Renaissance,”’ and 
thence to the somewhat Keatsian ‘‘Corinth- 
ian Capital’ and “Lions in the Public Li- 
brary.” This portion should have closed 
with the mature and thoughtful “State of 
the Union” rather than with the adolescent 
lines: 


Ah, idle words, but men must be ur- 
bane and curve the lips 
Though hearts cry out within 


which conclude ‘‘Hearts Cry Out,” a piece 
anticlimactic to a group of poems which 
the poet has underscored by taking from it 
the title of the volume. Included here are 
also a few local poems of emotional re- 
sponse through which, on the whole, the 
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current does not pass, and the Amy Lowell- 
ish “Morning Musicale.” 

It should serve as a caveat to religious 
writers to note how many limping, in- 
effectual, romantic verses are written about 
“vow-day.”” The third section, “The King- 
dom and the Crown,” begins with one such, 
but this is followed by a very good poem 
on the vocation theme, “Letter to Lancelot.” 
Total enclosure within the basic frame of 
reference, that of knighthood, is achieved 
with distinction, every image and allusion 
being implicated in the original concept, 
even in the title. As one approaches the end 
of the book, on nearly every page is satis- 
fying, sensitively turned poetry, not power- 
ful but aware and sure. The image grows 
sharper and more exact, the concept more 
expansive and more possessive. The “Pref- 
ace of Christ the Worker’ is rhythmically 
his most interesting piece, while poems 
like ‘‘Manifesto,” “In a Class of Moral 
Theology,” “Protocol,” and “Before the 
Last Anointing” show an unusually fine 
blend of sense and sensibility, a refined and 
imaginatively personalized response to the 
eschatological, a quality not exactly obtru- 
sive in most religious verse. 

Father Sweeney's poetic ear is not so 
much defective as inactive, unawakened. 
His rhymed pieces are rather facile than 
interesting, and though the rhyming of 
“too sick” with “music” on page fifty- 
eight may be intended as bold, it is in poor 
taste, and indicates, in the context, a faulty 
sense of rhythm as well. Even apart from 
non-essential matter of rhyme, he seems 
generally to lack interest in sound. There 
are few recognizable attempts at assonance, 
though there are a number of unfunctional 
ones in alliteration. 

His structural sense also seems under- 
developed. He is apparently most at home 
in the long-cadenced line and in an arbi- 
trary stanza unit. Experimentation with 
forms does not engage him, and with a 
good instinct for the series of irregular 
cadences, he seems content to remain in 
this medium. 
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He makes his real pledge in the drive 
for the sharp epithet; it is his preoccupa- 
tion. He is, therefore, largely a poet of the 
mind. “Why do the acid piano chords drip- 
ping from second story windows drip stalac- 
tites in the mind?” he asks in ‘The Search.” 
Though some of his figures are merely 
halted searches rather than inventive ar- 
rivals, many are real achievements, as the 
lines from ‘Protocol’: 

If the wit’s clock chime awry 

And give the lie to the sun Ophelia- 

wise, 


It were better that the ruddy under- 
taker 

Had cooled me with his dripping 
needle 


To the droll dignity of death. 


Where shall I find my true condot- 

tiere 

To save the perishing republic between 

my armpits? 

The anatomical image and the metonymic, 
the baroque use of the near and the humble 
for the great, the analogy from the artifact 
—these are peculiarly characteristic of him. 
And occasionally there is encountered a 
functional, quadrangular figure as “Earth 
and dark for sole and thong” which is used 
in reference to the journey of evangelical 
life. 

The reader may deduce an admiration 
for Merton from some of the pieces in the 
book. In general, however, the work is con- 
sidered, sensitive, executed with a combina- 
tion of feeling and restraint, and producing 
an effect of combined straightforwardness 
and poise. But we look in vain for authen- 
tic originality and impact. 

—SISTER MARY STEPHANIE 
College of Our Lady of Mercy 





Diary of a Film. By Jean Cocteau. Transl. 
by Ronald Duncan. Roy. $3.50. 
Orphée. By Jean Cocteau. Paris: La Parade. 
Diary of a Film is a personal record kept 
by Jean Cocteau during the making of his 
film, “Beauty and the Beast.” Orphée is the 
dialogue script—without camera directions 
—of the film Cocteau made from his early 
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and in some quarters much admired play 
of the same name. Cocteau has devoted a 
great deal of his time in recent years to 
the making of pictures, and he is a little 
self-conscious about it. 

“I’m well aware” he writes in the diary, 
“that people think I’m wasting my time, 
exhausting myself like this over a film. 
They are quite wrong.” 

Again, “M. asked Paul ‘Why is Jean 
making a film? They never last.’ What pif- 
fle. What in the world does?” 

And again, “‘Cinema is not an art.’ 
What confounded nonsense! If it isn’t at 
the moment, it is only because our sulky 
financiers think they're silk-worms and put 
their clumsy hoofs through the director's 
web.” 

I, at least, am willing to concede that the 
film is an art form. But there are very 
serious objections which can be taken both 
to Cocteau’s sketchy and inexplicit self- 
defense and to his practise of publishing 
volumes such as these. 

The first is the fact that the film is an 
art form which patently does not last any- 
where near as long as most other forms. 
The screen, as an art, records its images on 
extremely perishable materials, and in the 
process makes use of rapidly changing 
mechanical tools. John Ford may do a 
magnificent job on “The Informer,” but 
there is no film stock which will not dis- 
integrate, no camera use which will not 
seem creaky in a few years, no lighting 
equipment which will not make us blink 
after awhile; because the film is in part 
recorded mechanically, the quickly out- 
moded mechanics soon come between us 
and our fresh, unquestioning, uncritical en- 
joyment of the work. No matter how great 
a film may be—let us push this thing as 
far as it will go and suppose that a film 
has been created with the stature of a da 
Vinci painting—it is still as though da 
Vinci had been forced to work with paint 
which faded within a few years, or with a 
brush —a mechanism— so imperfect and 
transitional that its subsequent improve- 





ment at the hands of other men had ren- 
dered his work transparently primitive. 
“The Last Supper’ may be in pretty bad 
shape today, but it has already had some 
hundreds of years of incandescent life; a 
film, in effect, peels away within ten or 
twenty years, and while it is true that noth- 
ing lasts, some things do last longer than 
this. 

It is silly to labor the point. The man 
whose special and finest talent is for mak- 
ing films must reconcile himself to the 
transience of the form for which he has a 
gift and simply go on using the gift. Chap- 
lin was such a man: it is doubtful that he 
would ever have created anything else, in 
another form, so perfect. But the question 
remains whether or not Cocteau’s time and 
talents might not be put to better use else- 
where, in a possibly more enduring fashion, 
and I think there is something to be said 
for the concern shown by his friends. I feel 
much the same way, in fact a great deal 
more so, in the case of Graham Greene. I 
do not really want to part with such films 
as “The Fallen Idol” and “The Third 
Man.” But if I thought that the time and 
energy consumed in their creation had 
robbed me of one of Greene's ‘entertain- 
ments,’ let alone one of his ‘novels,’ I 
should feel seriously cheated. The next few 
generations would, of course, be even more 
seriously cheated than I. 

The publication of such a text as the 
Orphée is, actually, an effort to increase the 
durability of the work done on the film, and 
as such it is really a confession of doubt on 
Cocteau's part about the permanence of his 
labors. It also brings me to my second ob- 
jection. 

Granted that the screen is an art form, 
it is an art form which can properly be 
printed only on film. Its character and its 
stature as art comes not from its dialogue 
isolated from its pictures, or even from the 
pictures considered as independent frames 
—hence the publication of ‘still’ photo- 
graphs does no more than the publication 
of the dialogue to convey the quality of a 
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film. What gives the screen any conceivable 
position as art is the imaginative mobility 
of its parts in relation to one another, the 
‘montage’ or juxtaposition of many sights 
and sounds. The screen image comes into 
being only when one mechanically recorded 
—and thereby non-artistic—picture is cut 
against another of the same kind; it slips 
in between the frames, as in poetry an im- 
age may be said to slip in between the oddly 
assorted and merely functional words, and 
is the result of a collision between elements 
which, considered independently, would be 
lifeless. 

The text of a film such as the Orphée— 
or any other among the avalanche of shoot- 
ing scripts which have lately slid into print 
—cannot help but be lifeless. And I am 
afraid that as Cocteau must watch his film 
turn yellow, and his camera work go out- 
of-date, he must also face the fact that his 
published text is unable either to assume 
a vital life of its own or help prolong the 
once-vital life of the film proper. 

Diary of a Film is not, of course, a shoot- 
ing script but a valid and independent liter- 
ary notion: there is nothing to keep it from 
being complete in itself. Nothing, that is, 
except Cocteau’s own negligence. Unluckily, 
the man has been extremely negligent and 
the book emerges as no more than an ir- 
responsible bit of catchpenny publishing. 
Had Cocteau really detailed the growth of 
the film, with adequate explication to carry 
along those who had not seen it, or had he 
really taken the pains to conjure up and 
say something about a society of actors, di- 
rectors, and technicians at work, he might 
well have produced an arresting and dis- 
tinctive book. He certainly has the talent 
for it. He has, however, only thrown us 
his scrambled notes: a jumble of incoherent 
references to portions of the film, to the 
persistent illnesses which beset him and 
other members of the cast during its mak- 
ing, and to occasional and all too infre- 
quently noted outside events such as the 
mental state of France during the Occupa- 
tion and the trial of Laval. 
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If only the author had seen in the insane 
jumble of film-making an opportunity to 
express, reveal, and bring to clear life the 
jumble itself, he might have done a good 
book. But he is content to remark upon the 
chaos and then chart it more or less sta- 
tistically, without any special insight and 
certainly without a literary plan. Diaries, 
for all their chronological form, are better 
done than this. 

Here and there a shrewd observation or 
a well-turned phrase pops up, but only 
often enough to make you wish that, taken 
together, they might have filled more than 
a page of these two hundred and fourteen. 
The plain fact of the matter is that we are 
treated to a much more detailed considera- 
tion of Cocteau’s physical pains, and of 
actor Jean Marais’ boils, than we are any- 
thing else. Cocteau frequently strives to 
make a point of this, to seem to be saying 
something about the contrast between the 
brilliant gaiety of the finished product and 
the diseased bodies of those who helped 
turn it out, but here again he is only stab- 
bing at something, announcing something, 
never giving it genuine literary form. 

The screen does offer a kind of visual 
poetry, and there is some sense in a poet's 
working in the medium. Whatever dangers 
of arrogance and self-consciousness on the 
part of the poet may be involved, Cocteau 
has had the good sense to foresee and try 
to circumvent. Throughout the making of 
“Beauty and the Beast’’ he seems to have 
been on his guard against pretense or pretti- 
fication, rigorously insistent on getting out 
a documentary-style fairy tale, firm, hard, 
and clean. That he did not really succeed, 
a glance at the film will show: it has a 
great many merits as cinema, but it also has 
its quota of idle and sometimes precious 
invention. The very best films will proba- 
bly always be made by natural and other- 
wise uneducated poets of the medium it- 
self, men who have grown up with it and 
who are better acquainted with a dolly-shot 
than with Donne. Cocteau does interesting 
work, but Renoir and Pagnol do better. 
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In any case, neither of these volumes is 
valuable except in close and careful rela- 
tion to the films from which they were 
drawn. Even the specialist, willing to do 
close work, is going to be hard put to it 
to extract the concealed and really meager 
information contained in Diary of a Film. 


—WA£ALTER KERR 





Joyful Mystery. By John L. Bonn, S.J. 
Baker. 


Father John Louis Bonn’s Joyful Mys- 
tery is a welcome addition to the field of 
choral drama. For more than twenty-five 
years the English have been writing plays 
for the verse-speaking choir but this is the 
first significant one to come from the pen 
of an American. Ever since John Masefield 
urged Marjorie Gullan to begin a verse- 
speaking choir in 1922 there has been a 
slow-growing but healthy movement toward 
verse choir drama in England. John Mase- 
eld, Gordon Bottomley, T. S. Eliot, Clarissa 
Graves, Mona Swan, Clive Sansom have 
all written one or two dramas in the field, 
but American poets have almost completely 
neglected this medium. 

Father Bonn has written a miracle play 
of five episodes in choric verse. He quotes 
from a medieval homily on Christmas Day 
in his preface and uses this as an outline 
for his play. Episode I, “The Cavern and 
the Chaos,” presents Man in a condition of 
sin, almost despair, seeking the Light. In 
the homily we read: “Christ Our Lord 
chose to be born in a cave under the earth, 
signifying thereby that the soul may arise 
through Him out of the charnel dungeon 
of that despair which is sin.” This is the 
theme of the first episode. Episode II, “The 
Beasts and Growing Things’ presents the 
pagans of all times, adoring idols: 

How paca are the works of our 

hands! 

And the things we have forged, the 

things we have chiseled from stone, 

The things we have fashioned in the 

likeness of the beasts 

Are a beauty to our eyes! 





Three men, who have been sitting on steps 
on stage but not part of the action, are 
now revealed as St. Peter, St. Thomas and 
St. Francis. They try to convince the pagans 
of the true relationship of man to the 
beast. 


Who leaves nature for the God around 
the bend and the curve of the world 
Rediscovers the natural. 
And the imprint of God, the finger- 
print of deity 
And the proof of the existent Godhead 
in the vestige of the Creator. 
There now appears the figure of a Poet— 
“he is all the poets of Nature, from the en- 
lightenment onward to this day,” who urges 
man to 


Reject the norm and the pattern 

And the man-made law, 

The code and the ethic. 

Be as free as a bird! 
Then follows a poetic antiphonal debate 
between the Poet and the three Saints. The 
pagans at first join the Poet, but finally 
they are convinced that 


Blessed be all the things of creation 
wherein is the dwelling of God, 
Serving Him mightily always in the 

service of man. 

The third episode is the most dramatic, 
and probably the most effective on the stage 
—"The Workers and the Rulers.” It pre- 
sents the age-old struggle of slave and mas- 
ter, and it is written in the kind of vivid, 
objective verse that a speech choir inter- 
prets especially well. The device of the 
under-chorus is a good one, one that must 
be fascinating to both choir and listeners. 

In the homily we read: “Let us recall that 
the heavens also were opened upon that day 
and that angels of God appeared to men 
announcing that the day of salvation was 
at hand.” So the fourth episode deals with 
“The Angels and Heavenly Creatures.” In 
the stage directions the author states “‘it is 
a time beyond our time,” and perhaps this 
accounts for a little vagueness in the mind 
of the reviewer as she read this part. When 
or how man’s conversion came about was 
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not evident. But perhaps this effect is in- 
tentional. 

Episode V, “The God and the Man,” 
tells the Christmas story and tells it beauti- 
fully. This part has been recorded by the 
Halligan Studios of New York as a drama 
complete in itself. 

This is a good miracle play, much more 
interesting than most miracle plays. The 
verse is good, reminding one often of T. 
S. Eliot, and its quality is sustained for the 
most part. When it does become prose it 
is usually in the lines of the Announcer, as 
for example: 

This is more than a myth. 

It is a fact that a man who cuts him- 

self off from the society of men 

Becomes not an outcast but worse than 

an outcast, 

Being a social being, degenerates into 

the society of the beasts 

Becoming beast and no man. 

Here and there the many short, single 
lines spoken by different people, or groups 
of people, produce a choppy, staccato ef- 
fect not in keeping with the mood. On the 
other hand, there are times when this is 
appropriate and effective as when, in epi- 
sode two, the men and women burst into a 
bacchanalian dance and say: 

Women: Our god is a winged bull. 

Men: Our god is a golden calf. 

Women: Our god is a fanged thing, a 

reptile eating and devouring. 

Men: Under a rain of blood do I lie 

and live! 
Here the single lines help to create the 
frenzied feeling necessary to the scene. 
Some passages, such as: 
Women: And the dry wind blows 
Men: Leaving us naked to laughter 


Women: Nipping even the life of the 
worm ' 


might be stronger if said by one group, or 
both groups together, without breaking the 
thought. 

But these are minor details and often a 
matter of individual taste. The play is 
good, and just what college speech choirs 
have been waiting for. To read it is a 
meditation; to see it must be a satisfying 
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experience. And perhaps the young man 
who went backstage after it was presented 
in Boston gave the best review of all when 
he exclaimed: “What a play! I expected 
to see the whole audience go down on its 
knees.” —AGNES CURREN HAMM 
Mount Mary College 





Exile’s Return. By Malcolm Cowley. Viking. 
$3.50. 

After the Lost Generation. By John W. 
Aldridge. McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 


Henry Adams’ law of acceleration has, 
it would seem, reached such a peak of 
velocity that we have become decade- 
conscious to the extent that we ascribe a 
personality and psychic entity to each 
separate ten-year period. No sooner is a 
decade ended than critics and popularizers 
rush in journalistically to contain and codify 
it. After containment come thematic expan- 
sion and a liberating of the time spirit to 
encompass affinities of cause and effect. Mr. 
Aldridge, in fact, confidently speaks of his 
period, the forties, as an ‘“‘age.” Surely it 
is too early in the Fifties to determine 
whether or not the present decade will 
prove to have an independent or an ancil- 
lary character. For the uniqueness of the 
Twenties, the subject of Mr. Cowley’s ten- 
der, evocative, and yet clear-headed “‘liter- 
ary odyssey,” there is—and not alone be- 
cause we have had time for perspective— 
sounder argument. 

What the Twenties meant to American 
writers who were young in that time when, 
as Scott Fitzgerald said, ‘there was a prize 
for everyone,” to writers who channeled its 
impulses into their first books, is conveyed 
with that taut balance of fruitful generaliza- 
ion and detail in Exile’s Return. The book 
was first published in 1934, and is now re- 
issued in an expanded and somewhat cor- 
tected version. The author has added a pro- 
logue and epilogue which help to objectify 
the approach of personal acquaintance 
which he follows in his portraits of Joyce, 
Fitzgerald, and Hart Crane. For Cowley, 
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Joyce is the most tragic figure of the three. 
He paid too much for art, Cowley decides, 
in terms of “bread and laughter,” content 
with his “fifth-rate mind,” with being re- 
fined to a nothingness beyond “common 
humanity to advance his pride of soul.” 

“We were at the end of time,” Amory 
Blaine writes in an accusing verse in This 
Side of Paradise. Mr. Cowley would have 
it that the future Lost Generation had a 
strong feeling of alienation from society 
and the past long before its famous mem- 
bers (anybody who was not famous died in 
the war, as Zelda Fitzgerald once remarked) 
first left for exile. Into ambulance corps 
units they went, to become gentlemen- 
spectators of somebody else’s war. Roman- 
tic excitement gave way to disillusion, and 
disillusion took such post-war forms as 
flight to Majorca or Capri—it was “an 
age of islands, real and metaphorical”—or 
to Montparnasse. The disenchanted took up 
the religion of art (which Mr. Crowley re- 
pudiates as finally “dehumanizing” ) and its 
logical extreme, Dada. They wrote books, 
too, though Mr. Cowley’s account, ‘‘a nar- 
trative of ideas,” is devoted to the person- 
alities and actions of the period and not to 
its literary harvest. 

Exile’s Return is a remarkable example 
of a book whose parts, upon reexamination, 
exhibit no brilliance, no epigrammatic force, 
yet which as a whole achieves broad, final 
strokes. Mr. Aldridge’s After the Lost Gen- 
eration, which generously acknowledges its 
rather large indebtedness to Exile’s Return, 
is rich in detachable touchstone phrases, 
yet as a whole it is tentative and inconclu- 
sive. Mr. Aldridge, who agrees with Mal- 
colm Cowley that the 1930’s are “the 
greatest unknown era in American history,” 
as the latter phrases it, builds a bridge of 
kinship, spiritual and technical, between 
the writers of the Twenties and those of the 
Forties. The latter, “the first completely 
new literary generation since the generation 
of the 1920's,” he finds in thematic and 
esthetic bondage to the former. The first 
half of his book is a restatement of Cow- 








ley’s thesis of withdrawal and return, with 
a pointing up of parallels for the Forties, 
and a full-dress treatment of Hemingway 
and his “burly boy’s world,” of Fitzgerald, 
and of Don Passos. The second half pulver- 
izes, book. by book, the writers of the For- 
ties, among them Norman Mailer, Irwin 
Shaw, Merle Miller, and Truman Capote. 

To the older writers Mr. Aldridge is cool 
and just, balancing achievement and fail- 
ure. His judgments (and they may be no 
less sound for that) are the commonplaces 
of a moment in criticism which patronizes 
the recent past and sees almost no hope in 
the present. “Going back over Heming- 
way's work today,” he writes, “is rather 
like going back to the house where you 
lived as a child and finding it smaller and 
somehow less substantial than you always 
remembered it.”” While he places a salutary 
emphasis on value (and mocks the “neo- 
Hemingways” for not being able to rise to 
it), Mr. Aldridge deprives his contempo- 
raries of a usuable present and places a false 
dilemma before them. He assumes that our 
time is ‘meaningless, valueless, and futile’’ 
and is likely to continue so, yet he is at 
great pains to show that valuelessness, the 
inheritance of the Forties from the Twen- 
ties, ‘‘can never form the basis of a success- 
ful litterature.” The fact is, Mr. Aldridge, 
an unwitting empiricist, cannot bring him- 
self to consider transcendent value and can 
only call feebly, in his gloomy final pages, 
for ‘events made valuable by sheer style.” 

—RILEY HUGHES 

Georgetown University 





Moira. By Julian Green. Paris: Editions 
Plon. 


Mr. Julian Green has escaped from his 
enclosure. Unquestionably, there is no 
writer in France today who lives and works 
in a more secluded manner, more with- 
drawn from the events of the moment, shun- 
ning all publicity. He lives cloistered with- 
in his art as a novelist, behind the double 
grill imposed by his devotion to his work, 
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and his shyness. Suddenly we discover him 
as if by magic in the varied experiences of 
a book, under the most poignant combina- 
tion of circumstances and at the most sol- 
emn center of reality. 

His last novel, completed in February 
1950, projects a cruel light on the mystery 
of the destiny of the human body, which, 
a few months later, the definition of the 
dogma of the Assumption illustrated in the 
way now familiar to us. We are also aware 
of the extreme irritation which this def- 
nition aroused on the part of certain Protes- 
tants. There is no better means of explain- 
ing the source of this irritation than just 
such a novel. But what a coincidence that 
the sad and enigmatic heroine from whom 
the novel takes its title is called Moira, a 
Celtic form of the name Mary. She is the 
heroine of a total perversion of the Chris- 
tian teaching in regard to the human body. 

The novel treats of the role of the body 
in the attainment of eternal salvation. The 
setting of the book is a university campus 
located in a southern city of the United 
States about the year 1920. The principal 
character is a young farmer of puritanical 
upbringing, who is completing his studies 
at this university. I have already stated that 
it is not he who gives his name to the 
novel. It is the woman who confronts him 
and who precipitates his fate. 

Green forewarns us that the characters 
do not represent his own personal ideas of 
Protestantism. I think that this simply indi- 
cates that he would not wish to enter into 
a theological discussion, since that is not 
the role of the novelist. Yet the American 
puritanical outlook has never been so clear- 
ly defined as in this book. As it exists, puri- 
tanism is a congeries of definite tendencies, 
rather than a doctrine and therefore its 
treatment lies within the domain of the 
novelist, rather than that of the speculative 
theologian. But it is also the special voca- 
tion of the novelist to push tendencies and 
situations to the extreme, to show us to 
what lengths the blinded hearts of men can 
go. It is the vocation of the critic to reveal 
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the meaning of a well-written novel. This 
is a master novel. 

I will not tell the story. It must be read. 
Its structure is admirable and its poignantly 
simple language is at the same time direct 
and chaste. The novel is divided in two 
parts of almost equal length. The heroine 
does not appear in the first part and in this 
procedure Julian Green has perfectly ful- 
filled his own wager. One speaks of this 
girl, one thinks about her more and more, 
one lives in the air which she has breathed, 
one awaits her, she even becomes such an 
obsession that one is impatient and yet at 
the same time dreads to see her. When she 
appears at last, so different from what one 
had imagined her to be, she is still more 
disturbing. Her presence is totalitarian. In 
the final pages, even dead, and her body in 
the ground, she is a terrible presence. I 
thought of the end of The Idiot. 

On the surface the atmosphere of the 
novel is not so different from that which 
reigns in almost any milieu of young men 
of that age almost anywhere in the world. 
The conversations which these young men 
have together are about the same every- 
where. Obsession with sex holds a pre- 
ponderant place. The novel of Green is well 
done; all these conversation have no im- 
portance except in reference to the princi- 
pal character. He is a young man like the 
others, poor, more timid, more religious 
than the others, an unsullied person of a 
dangerous righteousness, of a logic which is 
implacable because it is biological—a strong 
nature, healthy and brutal, governed by a 
superlatively false conscience. From the out- 
set the solitude of this young man is com- 
plete. The only one who could help him, 
the protestant seminarian, has a conscience 
which is equally false. But the little semi- 
narian manages to escape from the difficulty, 
for fundamentally he possesses neither 
strength nor logic. 

The religious life of this young man has 
itself the character of a physical obsession. 
This boy is sensual in his religious fanati- 
cism. His mystical life has the totalitarian 
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violence of all the passions. How could 
this religious life, itself immersed in sense, 
aid him to transcend the universe of sensa- 
tion? Yet his conscience has a horror of 
this universe of sensation. He could, per- 
haps, like the others, seek an equilibrium 
in lying and hypocrisy. His conscience is 
too honest. He commits murder. He kills 
the woman who has led him into tempta- 
tion. He would have destroyed even him- 
self. 

Such characters are not possible or even 
conceivable except in a very special soci- 
ological atmosphere created by puritanism. 
I would compare this psychological and 
moral “climate” to the profound Catholic 
one of courtly love. I would compare them 
in order to oppose them, for to me they 
seem to be exact opposites within the same 
genre. In both cases love is the important 
question, woman becomes a myth, either an 
idealization or an obsession, either exalted 
or hated. And while the dialectic of courtly 
love leads naturally to the Virgin Mother 
and “blessed among all women,” the dialec- 
tic of the obsession described by Green 
very naturally leads the hero and likewise 
the novelist to the representation of a 
woman cursed among others, “what the 
Latins called /upa, a she-wolf, a beast cease- 
lessly famished.”’ 

Two such contrary conceptions are the 
result of two codes of morals, themselves 
contradictory, although both claim deriva- 
tion from the Gospel. The Catholic moral- 
ity, so happily and so clearly called to mind 
by American bishops in their recent mes- 
sage on “The Child,” is founded on respect 
and even on a profound reverence for the 
body and for sex because Catholic morality 
reveres life. “Sex is one of God's endow- 
ments. It should not be ignored or treated 
as something bad.” 

The puritanical code of morals (since it 
must be given a name) which has formed 
the hero of the novel—and it is not a myth 
—has, alas, infiltrated into Catholic con- 
sciences; it is basically Manicheistic. 


What is Manicheism? It is the splitting 
in two of God's creation. Material things, 
including the body, are bad and belong to 
the devil; the soul alone is pure and be- 
longs to God. “When he was young his 
father used to teli him that the body led to 
Hell and the soul to Heaven. It was true 
that the body was the enemy of the Chris- 
tian.” 

If the body is essentially bad, then it fol- 
lows that a virtuous mastery of the body 
and of the passions is impossible; this 
places a limitation on the grace of Christ, 
Who then cannot redeem it. It is a con- 
demnation without reprieve of one part of 
creation, for the body also has come from 
the hands of God. For the puritanical per- 
son, everything which pertains to the body 
is abominable, from the sexual act even to 
physical beauty and to art. To have a body 
is a source of shame and punishment. One 
tolerates one’s body, one does not govern 
it; it is already damned, it escapes naturally 
from the moral order. One sees how puri- 
tanism can engender sensual libertinism. 
The body is outside the realm of the re- 
sponsibility of man since it is beyond his 
salvation. The two principal characters of 
the novel, the girl and the young man, so 
opposed in their behaviour, are indeed of 
the same world. 

The soul, on the contrary, is completely 
good and pure and all that comes from it is 
good. And it is true that the soul is good, 
as the body likewise is good, because it is 
a creature of God, but it can be the subject 
of sin, as the body can be the occasion of 
sin. To believe that the soul is fixed in 
good is to accord to the vices of the soul, 
such as pride or ambition, a legitimacy 
which is a profound perversion of Christian 
ethics. 

The misunderstanding rests on the end 
and object of morality. The end of moral 
action, that is to say good or evil, is consti- 
tuted less by things than by the manner in 
which one uses them. When St. Paul gave 
the Christians the precept to use the world 
as if they used it not, he did not recom- 
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mend total abstinence, for this would be 
impossible except in death, and would 
imply a definite condemnation of creation. 
It is the manner which he advocates, “as if 
they used it not,” that is in all poverty, 
with detachment from self, even to the 
point of losing one’s self to make use of 
them, for these things are good and neces- 
sary to us. 

The Christian who brings his conscience 
into conformity with the gospel need have 
no inferiority complex in regard to the 
world; it is his home which God has not 
disdained to live in as one amongst us. St. 
Francis of Assisi was right when he called 
all creatures brothers and sisters and said 
“my brother, the body.” The body is not 
the enemy of a Christian. It is his brother, 
quick to take umbrage, and the, correction 
which we owe to it must always be fra- 
ternal. The evangelical spirit of penance 
and sacrifice is made up of a true respect 
for the body and sincere humility of soul. 
If, in order to please God, we deprive our- 
selves of the things of this world, each 
according to his state and his vocation, it is 
not because they are bad and worthy of 
scorn, it is, on the contrary, because they 
are good, so good that they risk making 
us forget what is better and what should 
be loved above all things. Our soul is sus- 
ceptible to the attractiveness of this world 
and should remain humble and faithful be- 
fore it. 

—R. L. BrucKBERGER, O.P. 
Transl. Sister M. Camille, O.S.F. 





The Pattern of Criticism. By Victor M. 
Hamm. Bruce. $3.25. 


Tucked away modestly at the very end 
of the book, just before the selected but 
very satisfactory bibliography, are Hamm's 
“Concluding Remarks.” They ought to be 
read first, I believe, for they explain much 
about this splendid book. Says the author: 

This book has been meant merely as 


an introduction to the many problems 
of criticism, and not even as a com- 
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plete account of those, much less as 
the last word on the subject. The field 
is too vast, the problems are too pro- 
found and delicate, the individual critic 
is too limited, to accomplish more.... 
The task of developing a critical meth- 
od and critical standards is endless, in- 
volving as it does wide reading and 
constant reflection. No one person has 
read enough and thought enough to 
feel sure of himself as a critic. 

This gracious modesty is at once founded 
and unfounded. Hamm need not apologize 
for not “having read enough.” The first 
impression his work makes, indeed, is that 
of his wide acquaintance with critics from 
Longinus and Aristotle down to Daiches 
and Empson. And that he has thought 
enough—at least on the really vast ma- 
terial that went into the shaping of this 
book—is evident in the mastery with which 
he has integrated the philosophia perennis 
with the many disciplines modern critics 
call to their service—psychology, psychia- 
try, sociology and more. 

This, I believe, is the finest achievement 
of the book—Hamm’s articulate grasp of 
scholastic metaphysics as it relates to a 
philosophy of literature. If this judgment 
be just, then we would expect to find the 
book’s most valuable contributions in the 
first eight chapters, where more general 
principles are established. I believe this to 
be so and I would accordingly recommend 
that if one feels that the whole book pre- 
sents too formidable an appearance, he at 
least read the chapters on “The Premises of 
Criticism,” “The Nature of Literature,” 
“The Difficulties of Reading,” “The Work 
of the Intellect,” “Literature and Morality,” 
“The Affective Element,’ “The Literary 
Imagination” and “The Formal Principle.” 
The very chapter-headings give a good in- 
dication, I conceive, of the tight organiza- 
tion of the work. 

The chapters that follow are certainly 
well done, but I feel that they give evi- 
dence of haste, as though Hamm were tiring 
a bit of the mammoth task he had set him- 
self. This comes through especially in the 
chapter that deals with the modern novel. 
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What there is of it is sound, but apparently 
Hamm is not so much at home in this genre 
as he is in many another—and this is where 
his modest tail-piece will prevent the critic 
of his criticism from demanding more of 
Hamm than he intended or pretended to 
give. 

However, I do feel (though we should 
not expect to read here “the last word,’’) 
that we might have had a fuller treatment 
and a somewhat deeper appreciation ac- 
corded to William Faulkner, who has been 
too long damned particularly in Catholic 
criticism, because he is admittedly not for 
reading by the immature, whether intellectu- 
ally or morally. It is in this chapter on the 
modern novel, too, that Hamm lapses into 
the nod that is accorded even to the great. 
If Homer may nod, shall we not say “why 
not Hamm?” 

I wish, too, that the exercises at the end 
of the chapters had been omitted. I know 
that this is intended primarily as a textbook, 
but I think that many a prospective reader 
to whom the sane philosopher would have 
been a boon will be repelled because he 
will feel that he is being asked to sit again 
on the student’s bench. This is, of course, 
a matter of practical tactic, but I do hope 
that if the book goes into deserved further 
editions, it may be possible for it to ap- 
pear in two formats, one for straight read- 
ing, the other for classroom use. I must ad- 
mit that some of the examples of the criti- 
cisms made by Hamm’s students are ex- 
tremely interesting and ought to be a stimu- 
lus to teachers. 

Every English teacher—especially on the 
college and university level—owes it to him- 
self to ponder many a passage in this book. 
Not everything, of course, will be a revela- 
tion—how could it be when based so 
solidly on the philosophy that is our com- 
mon heritage—but even the old takes on a 
new look when applied so thoughtfully to 
the vagaries of criticism, even of the “New” 
criticism, 

—HAroO_p C. GARDINER 





La vie d'une amitié: Ma correspondance 
avec l’Abbé Mugnier. By Princess Bibes- 
co. Paris: Editions Plon. 


In this book of 450 pages, which will be 
followed by a second one, it is difficult to 
know which of the letter-writers is to be 
more admired, the princess or the priest. It 
is probably the penitent, she who exquisite- 
ly draws the unforgettable picture of the 
Abbé Mugnier before presenting the text of 
the letters she wrote to him and of his re- 
plies to her. 

How were they brought together? 
Through a love for Chateaubriand who oc- 
cupies, who grasps these two ardent souls; 
through the same knowledge of a work 
which enchants these highly cultivated 
minds. In their meetings at various gather- 
ings, on their walks, in their travels, they 
are seen together following in the steps of 
Chateaubriand. 

But the princess, “married too soon, 
happy too soon,” having ruled young and 
ruled poorly, comes to know disenchant- 
ment, unhappiness, the subtle and complex 
trials of those who, in the first decade of 
this century, believed themselves rightly 
promised to happiness. 

The princess passes from disbelief to the 
desire for the cloister. Abbé Mugnier wise- 
ly guides her away from Carmel, closes its 
doors for her. “He thought I was de- 
stined for Paris and writing, and I live in 
Paris and write.” 

Of this life, “more rich in misfortune 
than a fairy story,” Princess Bibesco makes 
a fertile and flowery labyrinth where, a 
modern Ariadne, she leads us with a finger 
on her lips, taking care to reveal only her 
spiritual preoccupations. “You wished a 
cell,” the abbé used to say to her, “but you 
have it. You will always have it; it is ir 
your heart.” 

In the course of two hundred pages, we 
follow the abbé from his childhood in the 
provinces to the small seminary of Nogent 
fe Rotrou, from the Paris of Napoleon III 
to the small garden of Rue Méchain. We 
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see him with a mother that he cherished, 
whom he converted; with Huysmans, whom 
he converted, with all those that he 
brought back to God. We hear his fine 
words, his spontaneous sallies, his profound 
reflections on books, writers, the world, 
creatures, nature. We follow him to Nor- 
mandy, England, Greece; we zigzag through 
his works, we witness the miracle of his 
charity, his descent into the night since, 
alas, the Abbé Mugnier was to lose his 
sight and die totally blind. But he had an 
Antigone, Mme. de Castries, whose lot it 
was to guide him who had done so much 
to guide others toward the light. 

Thus, the Princess Bibesco could never 
show the abbé the dwelling of Mogosoéa 
whose restoration had taken seventeen years 
of work and love. “I awaited the reward 
for it from him: a cry of admiration, a 
prayer recited down there on the loggia 
with the Ionic columns. I wanted to take 
him to the old oak; he would have loved 
those ponds, those reeds.” 

Wherever she goes, the traveling princess 
writes to her spiritual father, to the one 
with whose guidance she reaches the sum- 
mits, the citadels of the soul. The hellish 
wars interrupt their affairs. The last mes- 
sage that she received from the abbé was 
forwarded to Constantinople in April 1944. 
The letter was dated January 28; the abbé 
had died March first of the same year. Their 
correspondence had lasted 33 years. 

Let the author write in all truth: “From 
that time on, I don’t know who ceased to 
live less, the confessor or the penitent.” 
The second half of the book proves it. The 
rise of the spiritual sap in a naturally great 
soul continues with the advance of years. 
To what point the support, strength, piety 
and friendship of the abbé were indispen- 
able to the princess, these frequent letters 
bear witness. Wherever the chance of va- 
cations, of family or social duties places the 
Roman princess, she sends to her dear 
French abbé, whose language is hers, the 
signs of a completely meditative life vowed 
to God, lively scenes, charming descrip- 
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tions—Princess Bibesco being above all a 
poet—and flowers, their common passion. 
“Along the archways, there were ‘violas’ 
which resemble large violets or, rather, 
small pansies. It is a charming flower 
which holds from its two godmothers this 
thoughtful ‘expression’ of the pansies and 
violets which lower their eyelids and look 
at the earth that we all should look at more 
often, the patient earth which bears us.” 

—G. M. Tracy 

Transl. by Spire Pitou 





Rue Notre-Dame. By Daniel Pézeril. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil. 


Another amazing figure has been added 
to the long line of priests in the French 
novel: that of the Canon Serrurier, who 
lives a spiritual drama in the Rue Notre- 
Dame. Daniel Pézeril, unlike his predeces- 
sors (Zola, Fernand Fabre, Huysmans, Mir- 
beau, Mauriac, Bernanos), is a priest; it 
is as a man to whom all the greatness and 
servitude to the priesthood are vivid truths 
that he presents to us his pathetic, stirring 
hero. 

The Canon Serrurier carries his seventy- 
eight years and his marshal’s baton, the 
canonry of the chapter of Notre-Dame, 
with joy. A long time the pastor of a 
large parish, he has been an administrator, 
an adept who manages business matters and 
his assistants without a care or a qualm for 
either the younger priests or mysticism. 

His last years flow past in the beautiful 
old neighborhood of Notre-Dame—with its 
background of water and shimmering trees 
—among old friends, with a crabby and 
devoted servant, in the atmosphere of the 
offices, and in the chiaroscuro of memories. 

Of memories above all. The old canon 
suddenly decides to write his formal mem- 
oirs. The chance of daily events—the death 
of a colleague, a visit to the archbishop, a 
short stay in the country, a vacation in the 
mountains—makes him look back over his 
own existence and shows him flashes of 
himself as a child, seminarian, and curate. 
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Nothing in his life surpasses the desire, 
at first unconscious, to be anything except 
what he is. A hard man, hurried and driv- 
ing, he dispatches his breviary; occupied 
with his tasks, with religion rather than 
with God, he hardly has time to think that 
the last words of Christ on the cross went 
to two thieves, His last thoughts to him 
who repents. 

In the pages of the journal where the 
canon torments himself for his omissions 
and failings with the ironic vigor, the clair- 
voyant severity which also served others, 
there appears the figure of a young priest 
whose life is entirely consecrated to the 
poorest, to the most humble, one who uses 
his strength in the people’s quarter and 
becomes a worker-priest in the service of 
the disinherited. 

In the confusion into which he is thrown 
by his first contacts with the young Abbé 
Robert, who has become his spiritual son, 
the canon decides to seek out one of his 
old vicars, to confess to him, to confide to 
him the secret of his soul: “What have I 
given to all these beings whom I have con- 
fessed, married, buried? Thirty years have 
slipped through my fingers.” His appeal 
is not heard; he meets only rigidity and 
indifference. Has he himself given any- 
thing but hardness, lack of understanding? 

But it is God who with His hand has 
led the old man towards this companion of 
a denied past. “My soul had to appear to 
me in its horror. And perhaps God still 
hides from me its complete wretchedness 
out of compassion. Blessed is he to whom 
the Lord, by any means at all, presents the 
truth about himself. It is better to know 
before dying.” 

Henceforth, he enters wholly into the 
evangelical work of his spiritual son; he 
shares his enthusiasm, he suffers from his 
deceptions in the spiritual order, he under- 
stands that the Church, if it is constructed 
of “these living stones that are men,” can- 
not fail to meet these sudden betrayals. 
They prove that the vicar was bolstered by 
love and faith, whereas he, the curate of 








Sainte Julie, what was he with his admir- 
able eleven o'clock masses except a perfect 
registrar? 

Suddenly sick, believing himself lost, he 
calls Robert, cries to him. He throws the 
package of his faults to this young priest in 
blue working clothes: “I have been refrac- 
tory, I have always been violent, I have 
tangled my accounts, I have botched my 
sermons, I have spoken to the humble with 
scorn, I have neglected the dying.” He 
fears damnation the more because he was 
made “to live the Beatitudes.” 

The Beatitudes. From the top of his 
cross, the good thief lived them all in an 
instant. Henceforth, “the Beatitudes will 
no longer release” the old canon. He, the 
“administrator-curate” feels himself called 
to sanctity. 

He will meet the scum of the earth, the 
filth, the criminals. The reading of a news 
items takes him to prison, puts him in the 
presence of the wretched family of the con- 
demned, a really good thief, who pleads 
guilty to the crimes of his accomplices, 
makes his peace with God, will die for 
him and in the place of others. 

The canon has died in no one’s place. 
“In no one’s place.” These words resound 
with insistence. “I am assuredly far from 
having sacrificed my life for anyone at all. 
I am afraid when I face myself. I don't 
dare to bring myself to trial. I am afraid 
of hurting myself, of breaking myself. At 
my age!” 

The old canon will die; if not in the 
place of the criminal, at least for him. He 
goes to pass the night at Sacré-Coeur on 
Montmartre in union with the penitent, “in 
communion with Christ; and he is brought 
home, a corpse so light that there is noth- 
ing left.” 

This “novel” of a priest, written by a 
priest, is exact in outline, sober in tone, 
vigorous in thought; in a word, exception- 
al. Its substance is rich enough to nourish 
minds that move easily in the supernatural. 
The problems that our age places before 
the Church are inscribed in the very lives 
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of those who have to resolve them today, 
those men of whom a new form of apostle- 
ship is asked today. Presumption threatens 
these young messengers of Christ as the 
bourgeois attitude threatened to engulf their 
predecessors. Pernicious inertia and pro- 
gtessivism are lived out in the novel by 
those who delay and by those who throw 
themselves forward blindly by precept, 
formulas, and theories. The heroes, not 
excluding the Canon Serrurier who lives 
an exemplary life, demand the maximum 
of themselves; they strive, bleed, suffer be- 
fore our eyes. 

Who will be astonished at the elevation 
of this rich, compact, forceful, ardent book, 
if one remembers that its author was called 
by Bernanos at the hour of agony, if one 
knows that Daniel Pézeril wrote for the 
testimonial volume dedicated to one of the 
greatest of Catholic authors, a testimonial 
accorded simultaneously to the character of 
Bernanos and death? 

What more to say except that Rue Notre- 
Dame would certainly have been loved by 
Bernanos and that this book may be placed 
beside the Journal d’un curé de campagne? 


—G. M. Tracy 
Transl. by Spire Pitou 





Mauriac romancier chrétien. By Georges 
Hourdin. 2e édition. Paris: Les Editions 
du temps présent. 

The years 1945-47 are remarkable in 
Mauriac criticism for the number of book- 
length studies. Besides Hourdin’s, there 
appeared during this period books by E. P. 
Bendz, J. Majault, A. Palante (reviewed by 
F. Vial in Renascence, Spring 1951), F. E. 
Pell, and E. Rideau. Added to the buoks 
published in the thirties by C. Du Bos, J. 
Vier, A. Fillon, J. Preveire, G. Viseur, J. 
Schwarzenbach and the stream of articles 
that has been continuous since Mauriac be- 
came a prominent novelist, they constitute 
a voluminous bibliography that testifies to 
the lively interest his personality and his 
fiction have aroused in the world of letters. 
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Hourdin’s point of departure, like that 
of many other critics, is inevitably the life 
and personality of Mauriac, since there is 
between his life and his fiction an intimate 
connection that he himself has revealed in 
such books as God and Mammon and The 
Novelist and his Characters. The opening 
chapter of Hourdin’s book is therefore de- 
voted to the factors that shaped the child- 
hood of Mauriac: the religious influence of 
a mother with Jansenistic tendencies, the 
sentimental religiosity of his education, the 
sensuous influence of nature—factors cul- 
minating in a struggle in Mauriac to re- 
establish an equilibrium between nature and 
Grace. 

The artistic transposition of this conflict 
is demonstrated in the second chapter by 
the analysis of many of Mauriac’s novels 
which Hourdin, like other critics before 
him, divides into three groups. The first 
novels transpose to the plane of art Mauri- 
ac’s own effort to shake off the shackles of 
Catholicism and to escape from it. In all 
these novels the story concerns an attempt 
to escape the restrictions of the faith, the 
central characters being young people who 
abandon themselves to the sin of lust. The 
drama here lies in the struggle of a Chris- 
tian soul caught between the command- 
ments of the Church and the demands of 
the flesh. This is the drama of Jean-Paul 
Johannet in L’Enfant chargé de chaines, of 
Fabien Dézaymeries in Le Mal, of the young 
woman Giséle de Plailly in Le Fleuve de 
few. The next group of novels, written be- 
tween 1923 and 1928, deal with human 
beings who are entirely possessed by a pas- 
sion: maternal love in Génitrix, the desire 
to efface the humiliating failure to possess 
a woman in Le Désert de l'amour, and the 
development of an unconscious hatred for 
a husband in Thérése Desqueyroux. The 
last group, the most important, consists of 
novels of conversion. In Le Noeud de 
vipéres, Les Chemins de la mer, Les Anges 
noirs, the protagonists, in yielding to their 
passion, instinctively seek something else 
besides the brief satisfaction produced by 


sensual love or material goods; their search 
reveals the possibilities of conversion lying 
dormant in every troubled soul. 

The particular contribution of Hourdin’s 
book lies in his focusing the attention on 
the psychological aspects of Mauriac’s fic- 
tion. He finds that Mauriac’s greatest merit 
is to have introduced in the French novel 
the elements of psychological drama by 
creating characters with a sense of their 
internal fatality (“La fatalité intérieure” 
is the title of the third chapter) and by 
putting them in conflict ‘non pas avec la 
régle morale qui est extérieure, mais avec 
Dieu lui-méme, vivant en eux, seul capable 
de les satisfaire et de leur apporter le moyen 
d’acquérir leur vraie dimension” (p. 73). 
The originality of Mauriac as a psychologist 
is also seen, according to Hourdin, in Géni- 
trix and in Le Désert de l'amour, both of 
which present psychological discoveries. The 
first of these is that no feeling is absolutely 
pure and it is illustrated by maternal love; 
the second, that a moral shock can have 
permanent consequence as shown by a 
young man who spends his life pursuing 
women after being repulsed by the first 
woman he loved. 

Two of the novels which Hourdin likes 
best, Le Mystére Frontenac and Ce qui était 
perdu, are sét apart and analyzed in more 
detail in the fourth chapter. Le Mystére, 
so different from the other novels of Mauri- 
ac because it depicts a happy family solidly 
held together by spiritual and sentimental 
bonds, has been the object of much com- 
ment; but Hourdin brings out all its great- 
ness by a superior analysis of it. Ce qui 
était perdu, which has received little atten- 
tion by critics, is shown to be a great novel 
also. Though it contrasts with Le Mystére 
by its stifling family atmosphere, Hourdin 
points out that these novels have in com- 
mon an important Christian theme: the 
spiritual compensation among members of 
the same family. 

Mauriac, Hourdin maintains, not only 
has created a new type of character, he has 
also produced a new novelistic formula. 
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Turning away from the objective novel of 
the realists and naturalists, Mauriac has 
written fiction not in order to reproduce 
what he has seen, but to reveal his secret 
and to rid himself of his monsters. This 
does not mean, however, that he is a sub- 
jective novelist like Benjamin Constant and 
others who have written personal narratives 
which are merely disguised confessions. 
Mauriac writes novels of the interior man, 
fictions in which his presence is constantly 
felt, yet with characters who are indepen- 
dent of him. Mauriac’s technique is best 
understood by seeing how he handles the 
setting of his fictions. There are no long 
descriptions of setting or long preparations 
in the manner of Balzac. ““M. Mauriac pro- 
céde par touches et par impressions mélées 
a l’action. Il nous améne a voir, au fur 
et a mesure que le récit se developpe, 
ce que voient ses personnages” (p. 116). 
Because of his poetic genius he pro- 
duces the external atmosphere in which 
his characters evolve rather than the setting 
in which they live. He makes us see his 
characters through themselves, by moving 
from their consciousness to their actions 
and to the description of their environment. 
We know them as they know themselves, 
yet we see them also from the outside, and 
this double light is the original contribution 
of Mauriac to the art of the novel. 

The last chapter is an attempt to deter- 
mine Mauriac’s place as a Catholic writer 
by comparing him to Jammes, Péguy and 
Claudel. The Christian testimony of Mauri- 
ac is negative. Like Pascal, he shows how 
modern man, enslaved by material life, un- 
satisfied by his passions, seeking happiness 
but not finding it, is completely wretched 
without God. Mauriac’s fiction “‘constitue 
une assez bonne apologétique pour nos con- 
temporains qui sont pécheurs, énervés et 
insatisfaits et que n’atteignent pas les rai- 
sonnements d’un Péguy ou les proclama- 
tions d’un Claudel” (p. 136). 

Hourdin’s admiration for Mauriac leads 
him to make bold generalizations about his 
originality, often without defining it very 
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What is more objectionable, 
Mauriac’s uniqueness invariably means for 
Hourdin superiority in some respect or 
other over the many novelists that he brings 
in for comparison or contrast. 
nevertheless will remain an outstanding 
achievement in Mauriac criticism. 


His essay 


—ALESSANDRO S. CRISAFULLI 
Catholic University of America 





Selected Poems. By Robert Farren. Sheed 
and Ward. $2.50. 


These poems are Farren’s own selection 
from the four books of his poetry published 
by Sheed and Ward during the past fifteen 
years. They constitute about a fourth of 
all his published verse. 

Like all of his generation bred in the 
new Ireland, Mr. Farren is bilingual, speak- 
ing Gaelic and English with equal ease. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that the 
first impresston one gets of these poems is 
their strong Gaelic flavor both in inspira- 
tion and technique. For his subject matter, 
Mr. Farren very often goes back to Irish 
myths and legends especially, it seems, to 
those that surround the memory of his fa- 
vored Irish hero, St. Colmcille, on whom 
he has written a long biographical poem. 
His technique is also influenced by the 
study of ancient Irish poetry as shown, for 
instance, by his substitution of assonance 
for end rhyme and by his use of the un- 
usually long line or verse. Not all of these 
poems, however, deal with Gaelic myth and 
legend. Some of them deal with traditional 
Catholic themes as well as with aspects of 
life in modern Ireland. 

Taken all in all, this collection of poetry 
shows an abundance and variety of talent 
that cannot fail to enrich the stream of 
poetry in English. But the talent needs 
pruning and discipline. One cannot help 
feeling, for example, that in poems like 
“Poet's Curse” and “The Common Cold” 
the author is merely having fun with words. 
On the other hand, he is capable of turning 
out a piece as exquisite as “Stable Straw,” 
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or as moving as the elegies on Yeats and 
Pius XI, while the rich imagery in “Papal 
Legate, 1932” is worthy of Yeats. 

With their fresh, original and sometimes 
even startling handling of traditional 
themes, the poems selected here may per- 
haps be said to hold a middle ground be- 
tween the poetry of someone like Tenny- 
son and the efforts of the innovators like 
Auden or Eliot. For many American read- 
ers, however, despite the introductions and 
the footnotes, the Gaelic names and events 
woven into much of this poetry may prove 
a bar to appreciation at least at first read- 
ing. Their attitude may, in fact, be summed 
up in a line from one of the poems, “After 
the Fianna,” in which the listener, after 
learning the old Fenian’s vigorous stories, 
remarks, ‘So through his English his Gaelic 
told terribly.” 

—J. C. LEHANE, C.M. 
De Paul University 





Camisards et dragons du roi. By Agnés de 
la Gorce. Paris: Albin Michel. 


In this work we seem to have the defini- 
tive account of that Protestant peasant re- 
volt known as “la jacquerie camisarde,” the 
most cruel that France ever experienced. 
From its faltering beginnings in 1685 to 
its last convulsive movements in 1710, this 
revolt covered the Cévennes mountains with 
blood. 

Camisards et dragons du roi is a power- 
ful book, a stern book, devoid of senti- 
mentalism and bias, thanks to the studied 
objectivity of the author. Alternately victim 
or executioner, both sides distort the reli- 
gion which preaches love to such a degree 
that ultimately atrocities are committed in 
its name. Says the author, “The greatest 
mistake of the reign of Louis XIV—the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes—coin- 
cides with the zenith of his power.” Acts 
of violence were not intended by the king, 
and Madame de Maintenon persists in re- 
calling that fact: “One must convert and 
not persecute.”’ Against the rebellious, how- 
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the intendant of Béarn, 


ever, Foucault, 
brought the dragoons. And the province 
was converted as though miraculously. 
From then on, one felt that by using “les 
missionnaires bottés,” (the booted, i.e., the 
soldier-missionaries) one would have the 
same success everywhere. 

Between 1690 and 1700 the persecution 
lessened. But in the mysterious shadows of 
the evenings one goes over the lives of the 
martyrs, the valiant deeds of brothers in 
exile rendering mutual assistance; one com- 
ments upon the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocalypse, even on Nostrada- 
mus. Minds become over-active, a vision- 
ary wave rouses the shepherdless flocks; 
from the cradles arise prophets, ecstatic 
seers, fanatics. These are the people whom 
Jurieu, a priest and polemist who took 
refuge in Rotterdam, calls “les trembleurs.” 

In this atmosphere of fear, or delayed 
vengeance, sometimes of frenzy, grow up 
the future Camisard leaders. They will all 
die violent deaths, either in battle, or at 
the stake, or by the wheel. All, with the 
exception of the most famous, the legen- 
dary Jean Cavalier. 

Threads, like sympathetic nerves set jan- 
gling, unite the Camisards with the exiled 
Huguenots. The eternal refugees, 1685, or 
1789—or 1940—when abroad, will always 
be eager to enlist the aid of the foreigner 
in their vague efforts to stir up agitations 
at home. Aid was always promised to the 
Camisards . . . William of Orange .. . 
Queen Anne . . . the Duke of Savoy. The 
outlaws waited with anguish for those 
“sails on the sea’ which were to bring 
help. Some came, at a given moment, dis- 
embarked soldiers, took them on again and 
departed. messengers came from 
Switzerland to the Cévennes with advice, 
letters, money. When Gédéon Laporte, the 
leader-in-chief of the Camisards, was killed, 
he had sixty golden louis in his purse. 

1703—in that year the stones of the 
thicket-dotted plains are to sweat blood. 

Nothing but slaughter, ambushes and 
highway robberies—to the accompaniment 


Secret 


of the singing of the psalms. The Cami- 
sards are kings of the mountains. But Cath- 
olic bands mass against them: the White 
Shirts, the Cadets of the Cross, who wish, 
they too, an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth, who pillage and who hold prison- 
ers for ransom. 

Only in 1710 will the last Camisards, 
poor wretches, perish. 

“Of all tyrannies, the most intolerable is 
that which proceeds—or seems to proceed 
—with the cooperation of religion.’ These 
lines of Montalembert serve as an epigraph 
to the book. 

In order better to understand these law- 
less heroes, the historian steeped herself in 
the Old Testament. She visited the places 
where the Camisards lived, fought and 
died. For her information she relied upon 
a vast and exact documentation. 

In her book, written in a firm, sober style, 
the manifold detail of scenes which are al- 
most tragic is set forth behind the relief of 
the principal characters, as on a huge tap- 
estry. The background of the distant past 
shows the national and international com- 
plications, like a projector casting, now a 
light of hope, now a shadow of disappoint- 
ment. 

Agnés de La Gorce, a Catholic, learned 
and conscientious, endowed with a lively 
talent, is interested in a special way in all 
the religious movements of the past. A 
student of the English eighteenth century, 
she has given us a remarkable Wesley. She 
has published, too, among other works, 
Francis Thompson and the Catholic Poets 
of England. Then came Camisards et dra- 
gons du roi. 

The historian is presently preparing a 
work on the Jansenists and Port Royal. 

—MARGUERITE-YERTA MELERA 
Transl. by Lillian McCarthy 





The Song at the Scaffold. By Gertrud von 
Le Fort. Transl. by Olga Marx. Sheed 
and Ward. $2.25. 


The Song at the Scaffold, inevitably, will 
be termed a study in fear or in the psy- 
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chology of fear. I should prefer to call 
it a study in mystery, in reverence, awe 
and innocence, a study in the mystery that 
is, as the story phrases it, “intolerably an- 
noying to enlightenment such as ours’; it 
is a study, in the words of one of the 
characters, Sister Marie de |’Incarnation, of 
fear ‘deeper than courage, something that 
corresponds more to the reality of things, 
to the terrors of the world, and to our 
own weakness.” The story embodies, 
through the young novice, Bianche de la 
Force, the human acknowledgment of phy- 
sical and spiritual feebleness in the pre- 
sence of all that transcends it, the stub- 
born refusal of “all earthly guarantees of 
safety” in favor of “the shelter of the 
Supreme Power.” 

Surely the heroic dignity, the statuesque 
imperturbability and fearlessness in the 
face of danger, of Sister Marie de !'Incar- 
nation are remarkable to consider. But they 
do not deliver over the power-in-pathos 
that may be seen in the humanity of 
Blanche “‘dowered only with fear,” in the 
career of “the pathetic little person” living 
always in dread “of some shocking event 
which she might perhaps avoid by eternal 
watchfulness like that of small sick crea- 
tures who sleep with open eyes; or as if 
the great fear in her childish gaze pene- 
trated the firm exterior of a sheltered life 
to a core of terrible frailty.” Blanche is 
a genuine innocent in the wilderness of 
conventional fortitude and almost sophis- 
ticated sacrifice. She suggests, at least faint- 
ly, some of the lineaments of Bernanos’ 
Chantal, Bloy’s Clotilde or Claudel’s Vio- 
laine: she has their simplicity (and the 
complexity which lies at the heart of Chris- 
tian simplicity) and capacity for meaning- 
ful suffering and sacrifice. 

It is really not at all surprising that, 
even after her frightened flight from the 
convent, she should at last take her mag- 
nificently sacrificial place, alongside the 
other Carmelites, at the scaffold of the 
Reign of Terror in the Place de la Revolu- 
tion, that she should discard her surround- 
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ings “like a wrap or a shawl,” that her 
face should finally be ‘quite without fear,” 
that she should sing ‘“‘without a tremor, 
exultingly as a bird,” that “all alone across 
the great terrible square,” she should sing 
“the Veni Creator of her Sisters to the 
very end.” For Gertrud von Le Fort has 
so motivated and constructed the timidity 
of her heroine that it is actually, from 
beginning to end of the story, a Christian 
reverence and innocence, a Christian insight 
into the sad and trembling transience of 
mortal things in the midst of the plunging 
of our brutal, booming history. 

I do not think, however, that the story 
Gertrud 
von Le Fort has arranged the narrative 


is without serious artistic defects. 


pattern too neatly; one is quite sure that 
no truly apocalyptic outburst will ever 
break through the pattern. And I am 
afraid that the characters, even Blanche, 
are too patly-formed; they lack the tangled 
human density that would save them from 
And the terrible reality of 
some incidents is veiled by more than a 
vestige of sentimentality. George Shuster 
is right in saying, in his Introduction, that 
Gertrud von Le Fort has sharpness of 
“intuitive insight into religious psychology.” 
But I doubt that she displays that quality 
very markedly in this story. 


bloodlessness. 


In fact, Georges Bernanos, in the last 
book he published before his death, Dia- 
logues des Carmelites (Editions du Seuil, 
Paris, 1949), a scenario-dramatization of 
The Song at the Scaffold, displays the 
quality of intuitive insight with an amaz- 
ing power and provides us with a classic 
fulfillment of the story’s possibilities, possi- 
sibilities that go rather unrealized in the 
original von Le Fort version. Where Ger- 
trud von Le Fort moves more or less 
placidly along the surfaces, Bernanos 
strikes down, with piercing revelation, into 
the wonderful depths. 

—FRANK O’MALLEY 
University of Notre Dame 
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The Mills of the Kavanaughs. By Robert 
Lowell. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


This new volume of Lowell's poetry is 
marked by the distinction very evident in 
his first collections, Land of Unlikeness 
and Lord Weary’s Castle; an extraordinary 
vigor of line and image and the manifesta- 
tion of an inner strength going deep into 
and rising out of the great, turbulent heart 
of the poet. (See my article. “The Blood 
of Robert Lowell,’ Renascence, Vol. Il, no. 
1, Autumn, 1949.) But the impact of the 
feeling is less violent and its expression 
does not become the outpouring of the pre- 
vious volumes. In a sense, it seems that 
the poet has withdrawn his concentration 
from the visible world of civilization and 
established himself more calmly within 
the dark, invisible world of dream and 
reverie. He has entered for sure the world 
of the dead, who are the poet’s chief con- 
cern here. A spiritual world surrounds 
now and interrupts the very present actual- 
ity of the living: “Why must we mistrust 
ourselves with Death?” the poet asks. The 
universe of Lowell’s poetry is not closed 
or finished: it is open to all the effluences 
of the other world, which swarm through 
the poems, touching lives and thoughts 
and land and seascapes. There is something 
of that pressure of unseen realities upon 
the experience of the people to be found 
in Joyce’s moving story, ““The Dead.” 

In the title poem—and the best one— 
“The Mills of the Kavanaughs,”’ Anne, 
“playing solitaire in blue-jeans and seal- 
skin toque,” draws together into the stream 
of reverie her life and marriage and speaks 
to her husband whose grave is in the 
garden where she sits: 

She pauses, drops the deck, 


And feels her husband's fingers touch 
her neck. 


And she can hear her husband, whose 
“thumbnail scratches on her comb.” ‘‘Fall- 
ing asleep over the Aeneid” describes the 
dream of an old man, in which he sees 
himself as Aeneas at the funeral procession 
of Pallas, standing up to “heil the thou- 





sand men, who carry Pallas to the bird- 
priest.” He wakes when church is over 
but the spirits of the past continue to 
throng round him: ‘My Uncle Charles 
appears. Blue-capped and bird-like. Phillips 
Brooks and Grant are frowning at his 
coffin.” A sister meditates upon a dead 
superior, in “Mother Marie Therese” (a 
poem that, lacking its elemental grandeur, 
recalls Hopkins’ “Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land’) “drowned in an excursion’ and ex- 
periences still the closeness of her presence: 


Tonight, while I am piling on more 


driftwood, 

And stooping with the poker, you are 
here, 

Telling your beads; and breathing in 
my €ar. . 


I feel you twitch my shoulder. 


And in the restrained explosiveness of 
“Thanksgiving’s Over,” a man dreams of 
his dead wife and winds his beads on his 
thumb and grinds them. Throughout the 
poems there persists a kind of plaintive 
appealing, a calling to those who are gone 
—a reaching towards, a mild beseeching, 
out of the loneliness of life, of the dead 
husband, wife, mother and brother; for 
instance, in ‘““Her Dead Brother,” a woman 
pleads: 

O Brother, a New-England town is 

death 

And incest—and I saw it whole. I said, 

Life is a thing I own. Brother, my 

heart 

Races for sea-room—we are out of 

breath. 

The harsh realities of existence are in 
these poems caught and held within the 
web of dream, within Eliot’s brief twilight 
where the dreams cross. In his handling 
of the night-world Lowell sometimes in- 
troduces effects of nightmare, metaphysical 
images of horror, as in “The Mills of the 
Kavanaughs”: 

A dragon writhed around 


A knob above you, and its triple tails 
Fanned at your face. 


and, in ‘Mother Marie Therese’: 


The dead, the sea’s dead, has her sor- 
rows, hours 
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On end to lie tossing to the east, cold, 

Without bed-fellows, washed and 
bored and old, 

Bilged by her thoughts, and worked 
on by the worms. 


Although sustained with impressive deli- 
cacy combined with firmness practically 
everywhere, the language falls, in some 
places, into shapes verging on the bathetic; 
note this passage having reference to the 
poor: 

They die. They glitter. 

Like a cathedral—whiskey, tears and 

tapers. 
I believe, too, that there is a certain arch- 
ness, a forcing of the note, in ‘Falling 
Asleep over the Aeneid” and at least a 
little heavy-handed obviousness in detail- 
ing the bitter experience of “Thanksgiv- 
ing’s Over.” 

But minor moments of inadequacy only 
serve to accentuate the virtues, of poetry 
and existence, in the work of this major 
modern poet. Daniel-Rops has provided 
us with a thought that, somewhat altered, 
applies, finally to this new Lowell volume: 
despite his preoccupation with dream and 
darkness and death here, Lowell does not 
idolize the dream-world, the night-world, 
or fall victim to it; for Love is a great 
word with Lowell, too—and one feels that 
the true significance of Lowell's new poems 
may be discerned in the evaporation of 
dreams and death’s darkness in the clarity, 
love and life of Him Who is Light and 
in Whom there is no darkness. 


—FRANK O'MALLEY 
University of Notre Dame 





Two Lovely Beasts and Other Stories. By 
Liam O'Flaherty. Devin-Adair. $3.00. 
The Wager and Other Stories. By Daniel 

Corkery. Devin-Adair. $2.75. 
Concerning Mary Ann. By Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C. Ave Maria Press. $2.75. 
Heavy Hangs the Golden Grain. By Seumas 
MacManus. Macmillan. $3.00. 


The Irish are born story-tellers. That is 
a fact and a cliché when dealing with, 
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especially, Irish short-story writers. The 
Irish people have a fascination and a poetry 
about them which make them “naturals” 
for short stories. In all of the above vol- 
umes, you have gifted Irishmen writing 
about gifted people. The combination is, 
most always, charming; and one does not 
hesitate to recommend these volumes to 
anyone interested in good stories and tal- 
ented writing. 

That being said in all sincerity, perhaps 
it is not amiss to suggest that occasionally 
the writer of and about Ireland should 
recognize that Ireland is, perhaps, not a 
universally digestible and saleable com- 
modity. And I say this knowing that I 
shall have to add quickly, in advance de- 
fense, that some of my best friends are 
Irish. Even, some of my favorite writers 
are Irish. 

I think that what occasionally makes the 
Irish writers indigestible to the catechumens 
(beyond the sheer and plain business of 
Irish romanticism) is their fascination with 
poetic language. It’s a nice sort of fascina- 
tion to have, I know; and I can remember 
listening (enchanted) to Father Ward as 
he would describe a wonderful turn of 
phrases that he had discovered here or 
there in Ireland; and I can remember na- 
tive Irishmen saying things in incomparably 
beautiful ways. But, somehow, when the 
enchantment with the turn of a phrase 
gets out of hand and moves in on a writer, 
then I think that the writer has got tangled 
up in his own fascination and is in danger 
of losing his audience. I’m ready to ad- 
mit that the Irish people must, surely, be 
the most incredibly poetic-sounding people 
who have ever existed; but, you see, finally 
their trouble seems to be that they become 
unreal and go around talking poetry all 
the time. An admirable fault, you will 
say. But I wonder? 

Irish charm is at its excruciating peak in 
Seumas MacManus’s Heavy Hangs the 
Golden Grain, which is a run-together col- 
lection of charming little whatnots with 
morals, legends, spirits, people, and—of 
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course—happily turned phrases from the 
old sod. MacManus is a talented writer, 
and it would be rash, indeed, to suggest 
that anything of his was really bad. This 
volume is not bad; but it is tedious; and 
even the most extravagant Hibernian is 
likely to find two hundred pages of this 
rather unnerving. 

Both in his collection of stories, Two 
Lovely Beasts, and in his recent novel, In- 
surrection (which has about it some of the 
tone and intensity of his The Informer) 
Liam O'Flaherty proves that he can use 
Irish material with great good sense. Per- 
haps his extensive travels beyond the Irish 
world has given his writing a certain 
breadth and detachment which some of the 
others lack. If one were asked to select 
from all the stories here under considera- 
tion, I would be tempted to single out 
O’Flaherty’s title story, “Two Lovely 
Beasts,” as combining all the Irish sense 
of story with a pathos and irony which 
the great Irish writers seem to have. Here, 
too, one finds plenty of Irish charm and 
poetic phraseology; but it is mixed in 
palpable real proportions. 

Daniel Corkery’s ability as a story teller 
is reafirmed in The Wager. Here I found 
“The Stones” and “The Children” especial- 
ly effective and moving. He has a quiet, 
warm way of building up an atmosphere; 
and, though the charming Irish air is 
breathed here too, his Irishmen are not 
too unbelievably poetic in their language. 

Father Ward’s volume should, perhaps, 
not be put in the same class as the other 
volumes. His Ireland now is transplanted 
to Iowa; and his is a long, complete, story 
based on actual historical observation. Con- 
cerning Mary Ann is a touchingly human, 
sensitive account of the life on an Irish 
community in Iowa; it is written in a simi- 
lar spirit to those enjoyable volumes of his, 
Holding up the Hills and God in an Irish 
Kitchen. Father Ward has a real love for 
the people he portrays (maybe, sometimes, 
it would be better if he could be somewhat 
more detached?) and he can write with 





charm and grace. But, occasionally, he errs 
where the other Irishmen tend to err: when 
he begins to get tangled up with the fasci- 
nation of the poetic language and his 
people go around talking and listening to 
poetry ai] the time. 

Now that I think of it, the anwer to my 
problem about Irish writers is perhaps that 
they should be read with the ears and not 
with the eyes. Then their fascination with 
sound could be transferred to us adequately. 
I would love to hear Father Ward read 
large sections of the Mary Ann book; and 
I would like to hear any of the others, 
too, read some of their stories. But being 
limited to the eyes, I tend to get drowsy 
awfully early; and my own fascination with 
Irish language is likely to turn to irrita- 
tion. But don’t let my hyper-critical sensi- 
tivity on this point stop anyone: all of 
these writers have talent and charm. Just 
take them a little at a time, though, and not 
all of them at once. 

—RoBERT HEYwooD 





D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence. By 
Father William Tiverton. Philosophic 
Library. $3.00. 


“Lawrence was an astonishing diagnos- 
tician of life. His sensitive nose could 
smell death a mile away, long before the 
physician could discern the slightest organic 
signs of decay.” Or: “even hostile critics 
are agreed that Lawrence’s supreme achieve- 
ment was to find expression for states of 
being hitherto almost unexplored or at any 
rate unexpressed.” ‘As a writer, his at- 
tacks on industrialism and his pleas for a 
return to nature arose out of his sense 
of the kinship of being, his intuitive 
knowledge of hierarchies profounder than 
the visible.” ‘When his writing is at its 


best—and the style is the criterion for 
that—it is a demonstration in concreto that, 
in Martin Buber’s words, all real life is 
meeting, whether a meeting of man with 
woman or a meeting of creature with crea- 
ture.” 
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This book by an Angelican is full of 
such insights. And Father Tiverton has 
quoted Lawrence frequently and with a 
superb sense of tact for the core of vitality 
in him. Mr. Eliot, who supplies a fore- 
word, has changed his view of Lawrence 
since his comments in After Strange Gods. 
And if he agrees with Father Tiverton, it 
is because he now sees Lawrence as a 
writer who presented much truth. Father 
Tiverton quotes a later essay of Mr. Eliot 
apropos of Lawrence: “He was aware 
that religion is not, and can never survive 
as, simply a code of morals.” Today, says 
Father Tiverton, “philosophers and_theo- 
logians are to a surprising degree stating 
(no doubt, in more careful language) what 
Lawrence saw by intuition.” And in the 
work of Gabriel Marcel we can “recognize 
accounts which in some ways are very 
kindred to Lawrence's.” 

As Mr. Eliot notes in his preface, we 
are now able to dispense with the Lawrence 
legend and to read his work instead of the 
books by those who knew him. His books 
have been neglected for nearly twenty 
years because his death coincided with the 
onset of the shoddy 1930's with their poli- 
tical obsessions and confusions. Lawrence 
was too serious a writer to have any im- 
mediate political, social or moral message. 
But he was alternately damned as a Fascist 
or saved as socialist, those being the only 
recognized categories of that unfortunate 
decade. For the unpolitical twenties he 
had been the apostle of promiscuous sex. 
So, there is a sense in which it is possible 
to say he has not been read. Of Lady 
Chatterley Father Tiverton finds it neces- 
sary to say: “But read as a great symbolic 
drama, with a vast religious theme sup- 
ported by its own ritual and liturgy, it is 
very powerful.” Father Tiverton does well 
to draw attention to Lawrence’s wonderful 
critiques of the novelists of his time. His 
views of Hardy, Wells, Galsworthy, and 
Bennett are far from academic recogni- 
tion even now. 





< 











Retorting to Garnett’s criticism of The 
Rainbow, his first symbolic novel, Lawrence 
said: 

I don’t think the psychology is wrong: 

it is only that I have a different atti- 

tude to my characters, and that neces- 

sitates a different attitude in you, 

which you are not prepared to give. . . 

Somehow—that which is physic—non- 

human, in humanity is more interest- 

ing to me than the old-fashioned hu- 
man element—which causes one to 
conceive a character in a certain moral 
scheme and make him consistent. The 
certain moral scheme is what I object 
to. . . You mustn’t look in my novel 
for the old stable ego of the character. 

There is another ego, according to 

whose action the individual is un- 

recognizable, and passes through, as 
it were, allotropic states which needs 

a deeper sense than any we have used 

to exercise, to discover are the states 

of the same single radically unchanged 
element. . . The characters fall into 
the form of some other rhythmic form, 
as when one draws a fiddle-bow across 

a fine tray delicately sanded, the sand 

takes lines unknown. 

This is an existential approach to charac- 
ter, which has received a more profound 
treatment than Lawrence could render, in 
Finnegans Wake and Four Quartets. It 
implies a pattern such as one perceives in 
Dante and Shakespeare but seeks for in 
vain in post-Renaissance literature. Law- 
rence, however, was not aware that his 
insights had already been sanctioned with- 
in the main current of the European mind, 
and he did not live to recover and renew 
the bases of Catholic tradition. But Father 
Tiverton is well aware that Catholics can 
learn to do that from such a writer as 
Lawrence: 


But Lawrence at his best does not, I 
believe, describe natural man tout 
court; he is dimly aware that what 
Christians would call “super-nature” 
and he would call ‘the gods” is neces- 
sary to make, or re-make, the -dena- 
tural. If the Christian “myth,” as a 
real operative element in our collec- 
tive culture, is dead, it is Lawrence 
who felt this most deeply and agoniz- 
ingly: and it is he, too, who has seen 
most clearly that if it is ever to be 
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recovered it will be, not by pro- 
grammes or research, still less by moral 
exhortation, but resurrection. 
—HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 
St. Michael’s College 
University of Toronto 





Pantomime: a Journal of Rehearsals. 
Regnery. $3.50. 

The Age of Surrealism. Swallow Press and 
William Morrow. $3.00. 


Sixty Poems of Scéve. Swallow Press and 
William Morrow. $3.00. 


Sleep of the Pigeon. London: Harvill. 7s6d. 


Sun Suicide. Swallow Press and William 
Morrow. 


Wallace Fowlie is one of those amazing 
writers who can operate in several different 
genres without destroying his acutenes or 
his artistic integrity. During the past two 
years several of his books have appeared 
in this country and in England. The fact 
of several works by the same writer ap- 
pearing so close to one another presents a 
somewhat entangling problem for a re- 
viewer. When all of the works—as, | 
think, is the case with Fowlie’s recent 
offerings—are worthy, rewarding, and 
touched with genius, there is the pitfall of 
appearing too laudatory and giving the 
impression that all is sweetness and light. 
And, obviously, there is the opposite pitfall 
of pitting one work against the other, 
and—in the effort to decide which book 
you would like to take to a desert island 
—undervaluating some significant writing. 

Yet, for this reader at any rate, the 
problem of deciding which aspect of 
Fowlie’s work I liked best was easily 
solved with the recent publication of his 
autobiographical Pantomime: A Journal of 
Rehearsals. One may like Fowlie the poet, 
the critic, or the novelist; but when one 
sees these parts of a journal, it becomes 
clear that here is the complete writer. 
Sometimes in the other writings there was 
a suggestion of forcing, a feeling of grop- 
ing, that made the writings—for all their 


clarity and beauty—seem just slightly in- 
adequate. But when Fowlie writes in 
Pantomime of people and places, poets and 
poems, passion and song, then one feels 
that nothing is forced, that he has given 
appropriate artistic expression to his in- 
sights. The critic is tempted to suggest 
that in the personal tone of the journal 
Fowlie has found his real artistic métier. 
For here he can bring to bear all of his 
varied gifts; and the poet and the novelist 
and the critic is at home in his writing. 
And, perhaps more importantly, the teach- 
er is at home. For, though much of Fowlie’s 
work is superficially a long way from the 
pedagogical world, he is a born teacher: 
one destined to make people think, to shock 
with recognition, to inspire, and even per- 
suade. Nowhere, in my opinion, does this 
latter power (except, of course, in his ac- 
tual teaching and lecturing) have a better 
chance to show forth than in the journal 
type of writing. 

And I quickly put down that Fowlie’s 
use of this style of writing is in the grand 
tradition. Lately when we have had writing 
like this it has been of that extremely inti- 
mate and egocentric variety which makes 
one want to remark—as one poet once re- 
marked to a friend whose writing had be- 
come indiscreet—‘That’s telling secrets!” I 
say it is in the grand tradition because Fowlie 
can write with equal ease about people 
and places and ideas, he can be intimate 
and general, poetic and grave: and yet one 
has the feeling that it is all of a piece. It 
might be added, too, that this writing is 
in the French tradition of the journal; and 
this is not at all surprising coming from 
one who has so thoroughly adopted his 
loved country that his work has sometimes 
been more generously appreciated abroad 
than at home. I cannot think of any very 
apt comparison in American writing; but 
it is not difficult to find appropriate analo- 
gies in French writing to be compared with 
the ease and flow of Pantomime. This is 
not meant to suggest that the writing is 
imitative in any slavish sense; it merely 
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means that Fowlie—in making his own 
the great French tradition—has brought to 
his prose-writing something of the penetra- 
tion and sweep which he had found in his 
French masters. 

It would be very difficult to select the 
most penetrating passages of this journal. 
One finds there fascinating commentaries 
on people (Babbitt, Gide, Maritain, Clau- 
del, Psichari, Miller and so many others) 
and on places (Yale, Bennington, Harvard, 
Parish) and on ideas, music, the theatre— 
even on the movies. But to isolate the par- 
ticular passages is to destroy their total 
impact—as is so often the case when lift- 
ing from journals. For example, I could 
never quite reconcile myself to certain opin- 
ions (which I must confess, still seem to 
me to be exaggerated) which Fowlie ex- 
presses concerning Henry Miller. When I 
read, in Pantomime, some of his personal 
reflections on Miller, I can begin to under- 
stand (if not agree with) his opinions ex- 
pressed elsewhere. But to take out the 
passage would not explain all this. Or, 
there is a quality of profound sympathy 
in the personality of Jacques Maritain 
which I have never quite seen formulated 
until I read brief passages in Fowlie’s book. 
And, surely, I never grasped the full im- 
pact and intent of his use of clowns and 
the imagery of pantomime until I had read 
from the first to the last sentence of his 
new book. But to wrench the passage from 
its context would be doing violences. If I 
quote the beautiful conclusion of the book: 

To mime passion, to represent things 

is a secret, almost a divine, malaise. 

Before the words are written, they 

have to be acted out in silence. That is 

the moment of pure theatre, when the 
author is actor and the actor is au- 
thor, when solitude may be comic or 


tragic. What intimate gala! Every 
miracle, then, is luminous for the 
darkened public. Beauty is, then, 


spread out in its varied compartments: 
a lamp lighter, a girl, a singer, a 
poem. Each one is juxtaposed with me, 
with my spiritual nudity in order to 
appear analogous and adapted. I write 
of humanity and of dreams, of poetry 
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and of the theater, as if to write were 

to compose a ballet. A ballet gives 

very little, less perhaps than any other 

art, and that writing which is like a 

ballet celebrates only the shadow of 

an existence. 

If I quote that passage (and I have given 
in to that desire), it may appear exagger- 
ated and extreme when not seen in the con- 
text of the entire work. But when one 
sees such commentaries in relation to the 
entire Fowlie opera, it is a profoundly 
beautiful and irreplacable passage. 

With Pantomime you will begin to grasp 
more fully the significance of Fowlie’s other 
writings. Especially such works as The 
Clown’s Grail, Clowns and Angels are 
given a new dimension—though they are 
never mentioned specifically. Even his 
early work on Ernest Psichari takes on a 
new habitation and place when seen re- 
flected through the revelation of Panto- 
Some future student of letters will 
even find in Pantomime the prototypes of 
the people who inhabit the novels, and 
suggestions of people and places who in- 
spire the poetry. 

In short, though Wallace Fowlie tells 
that he writes as if composing a ballet, 
and that the ballet celebrates only the 
shadow of an existence, the writing in 
Pantomime has a more real and even 
fleshy quality than some of the other writ- 
ings—in which such qualities have been 
striven for more consciously from time to 
time. Here one sees fulfilled what he says 
about writing: 


mime. 


The will to write is a seizure and a 


frenzy. Everything else appears less 
imperative. But everything counts 
henceforth: every acquaintance, every 


gesture, every tree, every cup of coffee. 
It is impossible for a writer to waste 
time. The vaster his reservoir of mem- 
ories and impressions, the more rigor- 
ously he will choose and synthesize. 
But no matter how delirious and ex- 
alted is the experience he has directly, 
he will always think in terms of its 
ending and of its ultimate absorption 
in a work. The real delirium of any 
experience will be its transposition 
into art. No matter how involved he 
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becomes with people, an artist never 
lives, he observes life. He is always 
suspended, and his personal suffering 
comes from the terrible truth that he 
is unable to participate in life with- 
out recording it, without stylizing and 
adjusting it.” 


In Pantomime, Fowlie has given artistic 
utterance to his varied and gifted insights; 
he has ordered, stylized, and adjusted. But 
he has achieved this without force or strain; 
and if there is a more real quality to the 
writing in Pantomime than, say, in Sun 
Suicide or Sleep of the Pigeon, it is only 
—perhaps—that the writer has recognized 
the real scope of stylizing and adjusting. 
And if he feels, as in the passage quoted 
previously, that only the shadow of an 
existence is celebrated, it may be that very 
shadow which suggests the real existence. 
Maybe the real existence is seen only in 
shadows? Could it be that writing is meant 
to illuminate shadows of existence, to en- 
lighten those who sit in darkness and in 
shadow of death? 

The Age of Surrealism is an admirable 
and sympathetic treatment of the founda- 
tions, development, and future of surreal- 
ism. Here Fowlie writes more in the tone 
of the teacher, but he writes with the tone 
of the teacher who tries to expose and per- 
suade—not bully—his students. If, at last, 
one is left with still many misgivings about 
the surrealist approach, it is not the fault 
of the author who has carefully and with 
sympathetic understanding discussed the 
meaning of the entire movement. In the 
section on Cocteau, he remarks that a 
writer is like a trapeze-artist who has “to 
practice all day long in order not to break 
his neck at the evening performance.” It 
seems to me that entirely too many necks 
are broken in the surrealist evening per- 
formances; and if Henry Miller is an ex- 
ceptional example of “surrealist freedom” 
perhaps some other ultimates than freedom 
need consideration. He feels that the time 
will come when the surrealist venture will 
be considered and evaluated as an adven- 
ture of hope. 





The passion for knowledge, expressed 
more poetically than philosophically, 
which means perhaps more mythically 
than metaphysically, underlies all the 
surrealist works. Human nature, which 
they studied, is limitless, as well as 
their curiosity about it. Everything 
can help in their study of human na- 
ture: dreams, subconscious _ states, 
eroticism. But all these represent 
means by which to attain to that ulti- 
mate goal of man: his total liberation. 
This could possibly be, and Fowlie gives 
us many good reasons for seeing it this 
way. Yet, an adventure of hope may be, 
in reality, an adventure in despair if the 
end desired is something which cannot 
rightly be demanded of art. I tend to 
agree with his commentaries on poetry and 
philosophy; but to insist upon the exis- 
tence of a supra-philosophical knowledge 
is quite different from assuming that such 
supra-logical knowledge will necessarily 
be found in poetry or in surrealist art. 
Perhaps we would, as he suggests, be sub- 
merged in “the existentialist nausea” if 
it weren't for the efforts of the surrealist 
poets to-day. Yet finding in poetry the 
supra-knowledge for existence is hardly a 
solution, and it seems to be the surrealist 
solution. Here one runs smack into the 
old problem of the poetry of religion and 
the religion of poetry. When someone 
has solved that one in relation to surreal- 
ism, then I shall be able to withdraw many 
objections. However, the solution of that 
thorny business is not the scope either 
of Fowlie’s book or of these present re- 
marks upon it. Perhaps it is best to con- 
clude by saying that Fowlie’s study of sur- 
realism has more data, more insight, and 
surely more enthusiasm than the surrealists 
are used to getting; and, if one wants to 
grasp the meaning of this difficult move- 
ment in art, Fowlie’s book is not to be 
ignored. 

The edition of Scéve will be of special 
value to students of the Renaissance; and, 
one hopes, to students of modern poetry. 
It is handsomely and intelligently arranged 
—with the original text, Fowlie’s own lucid 
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English versions, and some suggested in- 
terpretations. These, plus the brief but 
penetrating introduction, make the work 
of Scéve available for the modern reader. 
And, since Scéve is an unacknowledged 
forerunner of much of modern French 
poetry (as Donne and the metaphysicals 
are acknowledged forerunners of much 
modern English poetry), it becomes in- 
creasingly important to encounter his work 
—especially when one considers the inter- 
relations between the modern developments 
of the poetry of the two languages. 

It is difficult, in considering the novels 
of Fowlie, to disassociate them from the 
totality of his work. It would be best, in- 
deed, to be able to isolate each of the 
novels as an integral art-work; but there 
is a unity to the totality of Fowlie’s work 
which makes this impossible. Themes 
which first appeared in critical writings are 
extended in creative writing; themes from 
both spheres are illuminated and exempli- 
fied in characters or situations or ideas in 
the journal. For example, perhaps Mark 
(in Sleep of the Pigeon) has a critical 
answer for the surrealist dilemma which I 
have mentioned previously. He says at one 
point, “The danger for the artist which 
you describe. . .is one of a metaphysical 
order. It is the danger of asking from 
art more than it can provide.” And, from 
a certain point of view, the novel Sun 
Suicide provides a critical commentary on 
a sonnet of Mallarmé. Perhaps what I mean 
to suggest is that the novels of Fowlie are 
not easy going, that they are difficult and 
complicated works which find a meaning 
only when seen in the light of a total 
vision. And the totality of his vision has 
been, so far, best exemplified in Pantomime, 
where he can without too much fuss or 
over-stylization speak of humanity and 
dreams and poets and God. 

The central figure in Sleep of the Pigeon 
is Mark, an American writer in Paris. One 
who knows of Fowlie’s special love for 
Paris will understand Mark's situation: 
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For Mark, living in Paris bore a re- 

semblance to writing a novel. Life 

here was a pattern to follow. It was 

rigid and implacable. Even the im- 

provised conversations with French 

friends contained an innate structure 
to which one was magnetically drawn 
each time. . .A novel is art and pas- 
sion: ‘art’ because it is something 
made; ‘passion’ because into it must 
go the artist's love or scorn of life, 
his struggle or his submission, his 
guilt or his purity. The power of guilt 
can fill a work, which can become 
great by it because it is an experience 
of man. 
The novel as a whole is a treatment of 
this struggle of passion and art, of the 
artist's efforts to recreate the world which 
belongs to him. The whole novel abounds 
with various statements concerning the 
writer's searchings; and while this is fas- 
cinating and beautifully done, it goes off 
—occasionally—into unreality. Even in time 
of passion some of the characters remain 
excessively heady, introspective, and logic- 
seeking. Perhaps it is a bit too symbolic 
(or is it surrealistic?) to explain all this 
in terms of the title; but the sleep of the 
pigeon (a culminating symbol in the final, 
tragic scene) represents the stillness, the 
love, the soft excitement, the “silence of 
every soul before God.” 

For Roger, Mark's friend, this stillness 
is achieved only when he puts a pistol to 
his head in a final tragic avowal of his in- 
dependence to oppose the will of God and 
his search for silence and calm. The tragic 
irony of this end is marked all the more by 
the previous speculations of Mark in which 
he reflects, when receiving the Eucharist, 
upon a different meaning of freedom: 


At communion, the few steps I took in 
order to receive God, did not equal the 
tush of God to meet me,—that speed- 
ing throughout all time which collided 
with me. I knew then that even if my 
will had prepared me for this, in what 
unquestionably is his most exalted ex- 
pression of our freedom, God's love 
had preceded the exercise of my will, 
and followed hard upon it with the 
freedom of love which is more than 
the freedom of will. 


The deeper meaning of the novel is to 
be found in the two opposing concepts 
of freedom: freedom of love of God 
(Mark), and freedom to oppose God 
(Roger). Both men were men of artistic 
temperaments; and it is perhaps the diver- 
gence of the two solutions which gives 
pathos and poignancy especially to the last 
section of the novel. 

Without wishing to give a derogatory 
connotation to this remark, I would want 
to say that I feel that Sleep of the Pigeon 
will, eventually, be classified as an “early 
and transitory’’ novel by Fowlie. Eminently, 
he displays his gifts for creative writing; but 
one feels that he has not yet achieved, in 
fullness, the ability to combine passion 
and art—an ability which the principal 
character describes as the essence of the 
novel. Much of the conversation in the 
book has an academic quality to it, and 
there are long passages on life and art 
which become somewhat tedious in a novel 
but which might be completely unsurpris- 
ing in a journal. 

Now I find it requires patience and hard 
work to read a novel written in the first 
person in which the heroine is always 
referred to as the “child-empress” and the 
only other character is always “the 
duchesse”; but, once such an initial pre- 
judice is overcome, Sun Suicide becomes 
a fascinating search for the meaning of 
love and death. The “I” of the novel is 
constantly searching, like the artist, to 
bring back “to life an experience that has 
ceased.” This possibility becomes increas- 
ingly more likely as he “changes by becom- 
ing oneself in the eyes of the world.” It is 
in his very real love for the “‘child-empress” 
that the “I” begins: 

Love is the loss of the world. How 

adequate the little table in the French 

restaurant became that evening for 
me! How abundantly it replaced the 
city and all other cities, cathedrals and 
museums, streets and parks, all the 
music which had been composed and 
the books which had been written, all 
inventions and bridges, wars and 
marches, languages, histories, plays. 
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All the tiny facts I had learned and 
all the studies I had made had brought 
me to this one moment when all for- 
mer life vanished. 


As awareness gradually unfolds he begins 
to see that 


One becomes a man when one learns 
to love ideas and persons within the 
love of God. All the love in this 
world exists because of the love of 
God, and only when there is some re- 
lation established between them can 
our mind know any peace.” 


And, finally, through the moving contempla- 
tion of the meaning of the Petruska story, 
to the awareness that ‘‘A man is equal only 
to what he loves.” Then the loved one, 
even in death, can comment: 


Don’t you see how the nature of love 
had to convert you into a clown until 
there was no public visible, until the 
moment of the sun suicide when the 
earth became the night of a tomb and 
the memory of a triumph? 


Torn from the text, the following sentences 
are extreme in isolation; but—within the 
text and related to the long introspective 
passages which precede, they have great 
meaning: 
As a man, in grave deliberateness, my 
passion gathered itself together from 
all spaces and time, and approached 
its center as a sun dies in the sky and 
takes within itself all the light of day. 
I had died too. How simple and ir- 
remediable! I had ceased being a man 
in order to become the sun in my life 
and in my death. 


Perhaps only in the final confessional scene 
does the “I’’ fully resolve his feelings for 
life and death; quite honestly he reflects, 
“It was a need for help, a need for simpli- 
city. I was sick with thought and images 
and efforts to make a design out of them.” 

That awareness puts a different aspect 
on parts of the novel which until that 
point had seemed inexplicable. Sun Suicide 
tends—like Sleep of the Pigeon— in the 
direction of over-cerebration. But this 
tendency becomes more graspable in the 
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new novel when it is seen, as it is, as the 
struggle of one in search of simplicity, 
the struggle of one sick with over-thought. 
(Yet even recognizing this fact, it should 
still be noted that thereby the heady quality 
is not entirely overcome.) As the work 
progresses and one assimilates its mood, 
though, it becomes more real and less 
ethereal. Though in a certain sense, on its 
symbolic level, the novel is an elaborate 
commentary on a sonnet of Mallarmé 
(“. . .when I read the sonnet and tried 
to understand it, I knew that the death 
of the sun in such a fire of glory is right, 
that every death which takes place in such 
beauty is a suicide. . .”); though this is 
true on one level, it could also be said that 
the “action” of the novel is on the level 
of the growth of the soul. That is why 
in even suggesting the plot it was neces- 
sary to quote passages of introspection. 
The action itself is not esential: the fact 
that the child-empress dies an early death, 
that the duchesse dies, that the “I” has 
certain passionate encounters: such things 
are not the essentials. It is the growth in a 
soul of the awareness of love and life 
and death which constitutes the movement 
of the novel. One may prefer more “ac- 
tion,” but once that suspension is accepted 
and one gets engrossed in the psychologi- 
cal and spiritual growth of the “I”, there 
is “action” enough for this short novel. 

Sometimes in the novels Fowlie’s prose 
tends to move a bit like a translation from 
French; but this is, surely, not its general 
tone, and one can forgive one so gifted 
bilingually if there is a slip occasionally. 
Often in the more intense passages, the 
prose achieves a clarity and beauty which 
one seldom encounters in contemporary 
prose. Though Fowlie makes elaborate use 
throughout of the sun-suicide symbolism, 
his novel does not disintegrate into an 
elaborate allegory. The title symbolism, 
here, is perhaps more integral than it was 
in Sleep of the Pigeon. 


In both the novels Fowlie seems to be 
searching for that deeper kind of knowl- 
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edge which he predicates as a mark of the 
surrealist artists. Yet I do not think either 
of the novels should be classified as sur- 
realist. There is about them a clarity, an 
absense of trickery, and a sincere humility 
which have not been noticeably surrealist 
characteristics. And Fowlie’s vision is, fin- 
ally, too Christian to be limited by any 
surrealist explanation of life or art. 
—RosBERT HEYwoop 





Traveller's Samples: Stories and Tales. By 
Frank O’Connor. Knopf. $2.75. 


The Fire in the Dust. By Francis Mac- 
Manus. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


At Swim Two Birds. By Flann O’Brien. 
Pantheon. $2.50. 


The Grand Wide Way. By James Reynolds. 
Creative Age. $3.00. 


These books, apart from their literary 
competence, have a larger significance. It is 
almost thirty years since the English left 
the greater part of Ireland, letting her 
people free to develop their own patterns. 
Creative literature is, perhaps, one of the 
most important of these patterns since it 
reflects the life which has developed free 
of debt either to the long dominant English 
influence or to the struggle against it. 
What has taken the place, for instance, 
of the passionate protest of Terence 
McSwiney’s Principles of Freedom or of 
the jovial acceptance of Somerville and 
Ross in the Experiences of an Irish R.M.? 

Of the men represented here only one, 
and he by the skin of his teeth, is of an 
age to have had any part in the years of 
“the troubles” which ended Ireland’s long 
struggle. They are representatives of “the 
men who came after,” who took Troy after 
the Iliad closed. Thus we may seek in 
their work and that of their contemporaries 
some insight into the freedom that was 
bought by a long line of men stretching 
from the Great O'Neill in 1595 to Michael 
Collins in 1922. We do not find, in 
general, any emotional concern with these 
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battles of long ago. To “the men who 
came after’ those who fought the Black 
and Tans in 1922 are as dead as those 
who fought the Ancient Britons in 1798. 

The history of Irish literature is a 
broken one. The literary tradition of the 
Gael finally was ended by the Treaty of 
Limerick which ushered in penal times in 
1689. It had been failing, under savage 
attack by invaders, long before that and, 
as Daniel Corkery shows in The Hidden 
Ireland, some shadow of it persisted into 
the eighteenth century. But the Flight of 
the Wild Geese really put a period to it. 

In his Study of History Toynbee terms 
the Celtic civilization an abortive one whose 
promise was cut off; however, in its Irish 
cradle, it has enriched the English speak- 
ing civilization which succeeded it. The 
bardic tradition flows, in devious channels, 
from Egan O’Ragahilly (perhaps the last 
true bard) through Standish O’Grady and 
William Butler Yeats to Flann O'Brien. 

The blast of the Penal Years withered 
any literature. Irish writing, this time in 
the English tongue, commenced again in 
the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with Carleton, Lever, Lover, and the 
Banims. These writers owed nothing to 
the Gaelic past. The work of the Young 
Ireland group in the last half of the cen- 
tury, Davis, Duffy, and their friends—a 
protest against the un-Irish character of 
the earlier authors—owes little more than 
lip service to Gaelic roots. 

The great period of modern Irish letters, 
called the Celtic Revival, begins with 
O'Grady and Ferguson and reaches down 
to Yeats and AE (George Russell). These 
writers rediscovered the Gaelic heritage 
and yet—because of an heretical taint in 
both blood and faith—failed to be entirely 
representative. Corkery remarks that Synge, 
despite his genius, was unable to draw a 
true picture of Irish peasantry because he 
lacked spiritual perception. The men of 
the revival sprang generally from the 
Protestant planter caste and the recapture 
of the pagan past remained incomplete 





because they could not add to it the 
Christian past which was entirely Catholic. 
These non-Catholic Celts inevitably missed 
the mark. 

Now we have before us the work of 
these Irishmen of the Republic of Eire, 
free at last from all foreign pressures. 
The great majority of them are indigenous 
in a way in which the Protestant Ascend- 
ancy never could be, springing from the 
peasantry which Daniel O'Connell pulled 
into nationhood by the very bootstraps in 
1829. They are the heirs of the Gael, the 
survivors of the penal years and the Great 
Famine. 

No consideration of anything Irish can 
be evaluated without taking into consid- 
eration the influence of Catholicism. It 
has been the one constant Irish export; to 
Scotland in the year 500, to the court of 
Charlemagne in 770, to all Europe down 
the ages and in one great flood to America 
after the Great Famine of 1848. At home 
the “old religion” always has been the 
final obstacle to assimilation by a foreign 
culture. In the time of Elizabeth when 
the old Gaelic world was disintegrating, 
her ministers in Ireland wrote despairing- 
ly: “even those Irishry most ‘loyal’ and 
in good conformity cannot be trusted 
where the Popish religion be concerned.” 
Down the years the Stuarts and the Han- 
overians met the same barrier. Catholic 
Ireland could be neither whipped, starved 
or bribed into the English Protestant 
scheme of things. 

This does not mean that there have 
been no conflicts between secular Irish 
interests and Catholic churchmen. During 
the great war of the Confederated Cath- 
olics, 1641-53, there was such a conflict. 
In 1798 there was opposition to the United 
Irishmen by the Catholic hierarchy. The 
Fenians and the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood were at odds with the church in the 
nineteenth century as well as with the Eng- 
lish government. More recently the Par- 
nellite split left a trail of bitterness in the 
Irish mind toward clerical dictates. Even in 
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1922 the I.R.A. and the Catholic bishops 
did not always see eye to eye. 

But all this is only the natural checking 
in the mosaic of Irish life. Catholicism 
and Irishness cannot be disentangled. 


Albeit at times Catholicism and church- 
men in Ireland are reflected in reverse. 
Traveller's Samples by Frank O'Connor is 
a case in point. Mr. O'Connor, actually 
Michael O’Donovan, spent his ‘teens in the 
days of “the troubles’ on the run hither 
and yon with a gun. He was interned 
by the first free Irish government. In 
prison, already adept in Gaelic, he studied 
other languages. Upon release his first 
work appeared in The Irish Statesman 
whose editor, AE, encouraged him. 

Guest of the Nation his first volume of 
short stories, has the lash of ambush and 
killing about it but he went on later and 
still continues to write superb stories of 
the people of Cork City. They are, how- 
ever, one and all tinged with anti-clerical- 
ism. 

His attitude is not on the grand scale 
of James Joyce, who knew Dublin as well 
as he knows Cork. It is minor but nagging. 
Why a young Irishman adopted such an 
attitude is a moot point. There are possibly 
two complementary causes. The Irish priest- 
hood, in their dealings with the peasants 
and middle class townsfolk, are prone 
to be autocratic and are at no great pains, 
generally speaking, to develop Catholic 
intellect on a par with faith and piety. The 
essentially new intellectuals arising from 
these groups are likely to react by pitching 
the baby of faith out with the bath water 
of old fashioned custom. Supplementing 
this is the literary atmosphere in Ireland 
around 1925. It was not Catholic. George 
Russell, Yeats, and their companions were 
then the “elder statesmen” of Irish letters 
with immense prestige. They eagerly en- 
couraged young men of parts up from the 
country but they certainly could not give 
them any concept of the great Catholic 
tradition in letters such as might have been 
imparted by a Claudel. They regarded com- 
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mon Catholic mores as barbaric and fit 
only for clodhoppers. Young men freshly 
out of peasant and middle class Irish re- 
spectability were susceptible. 

So Frank O’Connor and others like 
him developed an atheism and anti-clerical- 
ism very aptly expressed in a bit of 
O'Connor verse: 

Last Sunday morning, 

Sitting on a tram, 

I found myself beside a priest, 

A fat and gloomy man, 

I looked over his shoulder, 

And I read namquam. 

Now I happened to be reading, 

Les Amours de Madame, 

And even though he scowled at me, 

I didn’t give a damn, 

And that just shows you, 

The sort I am. 

—an emancipated simpleton escaping from 
the traditional big stick of Father O’Flynn 
and pulling snooks. 

It happened before, around 1820, when 
a man with whom Frank O'Connor has 
something in common, William Carleton, 
was writing. This peasant-born Irishman, 
with great gifts, has in his Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry written one of 
the most valuable records of the Irish 
countryman in his time. But to do so he 
forsook his faith, adopted the sneers of 
a bigoted clergyman patron and maligned 
his heritage. Carleton’s characters are 
amazingly genuine; he knew them like 
the inside of his pocket. But when he 
touches their priests and their faith he 
turns sour and even a foreigner can de- 
tect the false note. O'Connor follows in his 
footsteps without the compulsions. 

Despite the sour note upon which he 
harps Frank O’Connor has great mastery 
of plot, of dialogue and of style. The 
last is lean. His stories are at once quiet 
and powerful. He has, in addition, a 
delightful sense of humor. But we have 
had wit before, Francis Mahony, for in- 
stance, whose Religues of Father Prout 
also about Cork still are readable. Most 
significant in O'Connor is his style, his 
use of an Anglo-Irish vernacular and con- 
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struction. It is at once completely natural 
and, at the same time, literary. This is no 
small gift and marks the emergence of a 
genuine Irish style in which the nuances 
and twists of Gaelic structure peep, unbe- 
knownst, through the English. 

The stories in Traveller's Samples abound 
in quotable material. ‘The Drunkard,” 
“The Lady of the Sagas,” and “Darcy in 
the Land of Youth” were this reviewer's 
favourites. The last is an exceedingly clever 
exposition of a young Irishman’s instinc- 
tive reactions to the pagan and immoral 
atmosphere of English factory towns during 
the last war. “Of course Chris was furious. 
He said Mick had put him into a shocking 
position with Fanny, and that now she 
would expect him to marry her as well, 
but later, he became almost resigned to 
the idea, and when last heard of he and 
Fanny were looking for a house. Marriage 
seems to come more natural to us.” 

All in all, however, these stories do not 
quite come up to his earlier collection titled 
Crab Apple Jelly which was published in 
1944. There is nothing to touch “The 
Long Road to Ummera” from that collec- 
tion. 

Leaving O’Connor in his beloved Cork, 
ostentatiously walking the quays of a Sun- 
day morning while the rest of the be- 
nighted population are at Mass, we turn to 
Francis MacManus and Kilkenny. Mr. 
MacManus has given us half a dozen ex- 
cellent novels, the best, perhaps, the trilogy 
based upon the life of Donna Rua Mac- 
Conmara, the eighteenth century Gaelic 
bard. For one of these he was given the 
Irish Academy of Letters award. He takes 
his country men as he finds them and 
while not investing them with an aura 
of nationalistic mysticism as some con- 
temporaries tend to, vide Corkery, he avoids 
the constant sniping at their mores which 
marks O’Connor’s work. 


The Fire in the Dust, set in Kilkenny 
and dealing with the fortunes or mis- 
fortunes of a family lately returned from 
years abroad, is a fine psychological study 








but not a pleasant novel. One can but 
wonder if the Irish country towns today 
are as bad as that and if the distortions 
of religious values are as deeply rooted. 

The story is told by Larry, looking back 
to the years of his boyhood and remember- 
ing his friend Steven Golden who fitted so 
ill into the Kilkenny background. The 
Goldens, father, son and a beautiful daugh- 
ter, had returned from South America, 
the children leaving behind them a Spanish 
mother. 

Steve Golden, mature for his age and 
continental in faith and manners, finds 
his school fellows—all but Larry—bar- 
barians whom he cannot understand. They 
regard him as queer and his beautiful 
sister as next best to a loose witch. A 
professional pious spinster sets her cap 
for the older Golden and brings tragedy 
to the household. To tell more would be 
to spoil the story. It is an awful tale of 
the puritanical mores and unenlightened 
boorishness of contemporary middle class, 
small town, Irish life. Reading it one gets 
a further insight into what moved Michael 
O'Donovan to write his tart, sarcastic 
stories. And one wonders also what moves 
Francis MacManus to highlight ugly themes. 
He did it before in This House was Mine, a 
study of consuming greed. 

In The Fire in the Dust the boys at 
school, the headmaster, a Christian Brother, 
the Church-haunting spinster, and sundry 
other minor characters all confuse prudery 
of the worst description with purity. The 
clergy come off slightly better although, by 
implication, they are the source of the 
contagion. No doubt this is a realistic 
novel which could be documented but one 
can hope that the documentation would 
entail a certain selectivenes which does 
not make up the whole of life in Kilkenny. 


The Irish as a people are rather apt 
to overstress matters of the flesh and have 
an interesting and contradictory past in 
the matter. In the days of Gaelic suprem- 
acy the record, although full of saints, 
does not show them to have been a par- 
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ticularly chaste people. The Gaelic poet 
Brian Merriman, one of the last bards, is 
bawdy and sensual in his great poem “The 
Midnight Court.” In the dawn of history 
our great epic of the Ulster series “The 
Cattle-raid of Quelgny” opens upon a note 
which would shock all Kilkenny. The 
English in Elizabeth’s day considered us 
a most promiscuous people and, although 
customs of fosterage may have misled them, 
there was some cause for the scandal-raised 
hands of Sir Philip Sidney and Saint Ed- 
mund Campion. 

When penal times came, the Irish 
Peasants were reduced to abject beggary 
and to living conditions the worst in Eu- 
rope. This continued for a full hundred 
years. In 1800 whole families slept naked 
in one cabin room, the male and female 
children ranged in age on either side of 
their father and mother. Strangers seek- 
ing shelter out of the night lay down, as 
naked, beside them. Yet immorality was 
uncommon and a people living under con- 
ditions which might excuse the growth of 
vice were conspicuous for their chastity. 
This undoubtedly is to the credit of hunt- 
ed priests with a price on their heads. 


The people in modern times have gen- 
erally lived up to this high standard but, 
little by little, there appears to have been 
an over straining and, by the clergy, an 
over emphasis. Unless the facts of life 
and sex had been openly accepted in those 
days of trial and suffering the virtue of 
purity could not have flourished. Today 
this natural frankness has been replaced 
by an attitude shrouding sex in a national 
tabu which is unhealthy—how unhealthy 
this novel of Mr. MacManus vividly por- 
trays. 

Maria, beautiful and alive, thoughtlessly 
asked some boys rowing with her brother 
to take her along. She came in a bathing 
dress and, close to a weir, plunged unre- 
strained into the cool river: “The rowers 
were whispering again, nudging each other 
with sly elbows. I kept my face down when 
Stevie tapped me on the shoulders. ‘Larry’ 
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he asked, ‘Larry, what are they saying?’ 
‘How the hell would I know?’ ‘Can’t you 
hear?” ‘Hey, lads, what are you saying?’ 
They grinned behind their hands. One of 
them guffawed and slapped his seat. 
‘They're just jawing, Stevie. Don’t pay 
any heed to them.’ ‘No?’ he questioned 
loudly ‘I suppose they can’t be blamed. 
But really, is everything foul? Stop it, 
you fools.’ The rower who had been 
cowering down called back: “You needn’t 
be throwing muck at us, Golden. You're 
the lad to be talking.’ ‘I’m not,’ Stevie 
said earnestly. ‘But. . .’ and he waved his 
hands in despair, ‘. . . it’s enough to make 
one sick.” 

When reading The Fire in the Dust it 
is well to remember that a substantial Irish 
Middle Class is a new thing and that the 
particular prudishness displayed belongs 
to its recent “respectability.” 

Coming to Flann O’Brien’s At Swim 
Two Birds we leave the wit and misad- 
ventures of the Cork side streets and the 
pruderies of Kilkenny schoolboys for a land 
of pure fantasy. This is a novel within a 
novel, with three beginnings, and with 
characters from mythology, from fairyland 
and from the National University of Dub- 
lin and the Guinness Brewery. Except 
that it is always amusing to sit in on a 
poker game between two imaginary charac- 
ters who have run away from their author, 
a devil-man or pooka, and an_ invisible 
fairy, it is difficult to see how any reader 
not deeply read in Irish lore could make 
head or tail of this extravaganza. But it 
is worth the effort and the key is less 
complex than that to Ulysses. 

A young National University student 
in Dublin, living with a humdrum who 
clerks for the Guinness Brewery, uses his 
“spare time literary activities,” mostly spent 
in bed, to write a book. This work con- 
cerns an author, Dermot Trellis, also ad- 
dicted to bed, who determines to depict 
in a novel the consequences of evil doing. 
Unfortunately the characters invented by 
Mr. Trellis discover that while he sleeps 


they are free agents. They include a Pooka 
(a species of human devil with magical 
powers), a depraved man born fully grown 
whose task it is to seduce women, and a 
beautiful girl whose fate it is to be ruined 
by the depraved character. Unfortunately 
Mr. Trellis is so struck with the beauty of 
his creation that he seduces her himself 
and raises yet another character who be- 
comes his retribution. These brain children 
devise a scheme to keep Trellis drugged 
and adventure off on their own. A weird 
backdrop to all their adventures are the 
tales of Fionn MacCool about the legend- 
ary Gaelic figure Mad Sweeney who has 
been turned into a bird by an Irish monk 
whom he annoyed. 


If, at this point, the sentence structure 
wavers please credit it to the complexities 
of Mr. Flann O’Brien, whose real name is 
Brian Nolan but who is best known as Myles 
na gCopaleen the Irish Times journalist. 

At Swim Two Birds owes something to 
James Joyce, something more to Sterne 
and Pirandello, but perhaps most to the 
ancient Gaelic penchant for mixing the 
real and the fanciful. Mr. O’Brien has taken 
the entire sweep of Irish letters and 
jumbled them all together. “The droning 
dark voiced Fionn” tells the siory of Mad 
Sweeney, who was turned into a bird by 
an Irish monk because he threw the cleric’s 
breviary into a lake and who henceforth 
fluttered unhappily over Ireland, in a style 
completely reminiscent of the bards. They 
had particular measures and metres in 
Gaelic which are here discussed and intro- 
duced. But this classic Gaelic tale in the 
grand manner continually is interrupted 
by the raffish characters Shannhan and 
Furriskey in tones of purest Joycean Dub- 
lin while the Pooka, MacPhellimy, and 
the good fairy remind one of James 
Stephens. 

Any attempt to trace all the threads 
or to summarize such a novel—short of a 
long critical study—would be a fool’s labor; 
it is impossible because the author speaks 


_ upon so many levels and wanders, at will, 
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into so many worlds. The entire thing 
is a tour de force carried off successfully 
by a wedding of wit and light-hearted 
erudition. Possibly Mr. O’Brien, while not 
the easiest read, is the most highly de- 
veloped of the writers whom we have been 
discussing. So saturated is he in all the 
varieties of Irish tradition that he can 
turn them all to his own purpose with a 
quip and produce an original work which 
serves as his own medium of expression. 
It is for those who like esoteric puzzles 
to figure out his inner meanings; the less 
determined can enjoy his irreverent yet 
never barbarous manipulations of a long 
series of Irish “sacred cows.” It is a pity 
that many readers will miss much of the 
flavor because of unfamiliarity with the 
pudding. 

Frank O’Connor and Francis MacManus 
represent the new Ireland, the emerging 
nation. As for Flann O’Brien he reminds 
one of Oliver St. John Gogarty’s famous 
character in As I was Going Down Sack- 
ville Street who signed himself in the 
signature book at the National library 
“James Boyle Tisdell Burke Stewart Fitz- 
simons Farrell”—all Ireland be the holy. 

James Reynolds whose The Grand Wide 
Way is next on our list has his place in 
that composite name but when we open 
his book we enter a different world—yet 
one which, at least for a hundred or more 
years, has been part of the Emerald Isle. 
Reynolds comes closest in many years to 
Somerville and Ross, of happy if limited 
memory, and it is distinctly good to know 
that the type persists. It was very unpopu- 
lar for a time and it was feared that it 
would vanish with the dodo. The Great 
Wide Way is a way of life, that of the 
country gentleman and county family. 

The story is a very simple one, well 
told, of fox hunting and racing, balls and 
hospitality, in a world populated by good- 
hearted well-bred people—intensely Irish 
in their way—and without either a political 
idea or a sex repression. The Long Lean 
Lassitter clan who supply the main charac- 
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ters, together with their friends, kith and 
kin and retainers from the west coast to 
Dublin and back again to Galway, are 
extremely well done. Mr. Reynolds writes 
with assurance from the inside and has 
produced a delightful novel. Especially 
marked is his mastery of all that pertains 
to hunting and racing. He knows horse- 
flesh and can transmit the joys of the 
oldest sports known to man. Within itself 
the story is complete, a world entire, which 
it is good to know has not vanished. 

If you wish to know how the men and 
women in the “great houses” of Ireland 
have lived for generations this novel will 
tell you and the tale is a true one. Mr. 
Reynolds is guilty of only one literary 
liberty. He allows you to assume that 
these country gentlemen are Catholic, in- 
deed he makes the Lassitter clan such at 
weddings and deaths which is the only time 
that religion enters the story. But he has 
them grandchildren, on one side, of the 
Blaneys who were (if you accept the name) 
the deepest of black Cromwelliam settlers 
and grabbers. So far as the novel is con- 
cerned this is a quibble but, historically, 
only a handful of the old Catholic aris- 
tocracy remained after the Flight of the 
Wild Geese to survive the penal years. 
The delightful world of which Reynolds 
writes numbered only a handful of Cath- 
olic Irish gentlemen in each county. The 
rest were Ascendancy. 

The life of these country gentry as cur- 
rently depicted remains amusingly true to 
type; and lost in their world of horses and 
houses it would seem that the struggles 
and adventures of Mr. O’Connor’s Cork 
streets, or Mr. MacManus’s Kilkenny, or 
even Mr. O’Brien’s strange three dimen- 
sional Dublin, did not exist. The weak- 
ness of the Irish gentry, whether descend- 
ed from Gael or Gall always has been this 
detachment. Twenty or thirty years ago 


they were only dimly aware of Yeats or of 
James Stephens and quite unaware of Ter- 
ence MacSwiney. 
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Yet the life which Mr. Reynolds so 
unerringly pictures is good and its banish- 
ment would leave Ireland the poorer. There 
is room for all. Undoubtedly The Grand 
Wide Way is the most readable of this 
clutch of recent novels. Only Oliver St. 
John Gogarty surpasses him in some things 
because that versatile gentleman lives in 
several worlds. 

We have reviewed here but a random 
batch of novels out of contemporary Ire- 
land, insufficient in range to justify any 
serious judgments. Elizabeth Bowen, Dan- 
iel Corkery, Francis Hackett, Nora Hoult, 
Brinsley MacNamara, Sean O’Faolain and 
Liam O'Flaherty, to mention a few, have 
not come within our range. But there is 
enough in what we have here to be en- 
couraging, to make it possible to say that 
there is a flowering of creative literature 
in the Ireland of “the men that came 
after.” 

There is something of the major trends 
in the works under review. Frank O’Con- 
nor well represents that school which, in 
its new freedom, seeks to break with past 
mores and resents the power of the clergy 
in the land. In olden days he might long 
since have been transformed into a bird. 
Mr. MacManus keeps within the circle of 
the faith as it is lived in his native land, 
albeit he is aware of the unpretty side 
to it. Myles na gCopaleen laughs at it 
all. As for Mr. Reynolds he records faith- 
fully the ways of the Medes and the 
Persians. 

The scene has broadened. The bombast 
which marked an oppressed people is 
muted, the affection and set “Englishness” 
which marred Protestant Ascendancy liter- 
ary manners has vanished, the neo-Gaelic 
twilight which narrowed the work of the 
men of the revival has given place to a 
healthy, if sometimes painful, realism. 

It seems to be generally accepted that a 
live, growing, people are neither utterly 
“holy,” completely “‘patriotic’” or solely 


amusing. There is, I think, a tension in 
Irish writing of which the sign is the 
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censorship, frequently more well inten- 
tioned than wise. Certainly Irishmen would 
be false to all their traditions and them- 
selves if there did not come out of Eire a 
contribution to literature which is Catholic. 
But the way to obtain such an art is not 
with a big and not very literate stick. 
It is a task for patience and maturity and 
in Ireland there is a row to hoe. 
—BrYAN M. O'REILLY 

Hunter College 





The Lost Childhood and Other Essays. By 
Graham Greene. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 


The Art of Graham Greene. By Kenneth 
Allott and Miriam Farris. London: Ham- 
ish Hamilton. 


It is a mark of the increasing status of 
Graham Greene's literary personality that 
many readers will find The Art of Graham 
Greene and The Lost Childhood and Other 
Esays exciting reading. Neither of the two 
books is, in itself, an important achieve- 
ment. The study of Miss Farris and Mr. 
Allott is a perceptive paraphrase, punctu- 
ated by analysis of the structure and style, 
of Greene’s entertainments and novels. But 
it rarely expands its genuine insights to 
complete clarity and never fixes the sym- 
bolic patterns or the significant imagery to 
a fine point of meaning. Greene is caught 
but he is not held. Like his elusive heroes, 
he escapes his critics’ snare and becomes 
the pursuer instead of the fugitive. If 
Miss Farris and Mr. Allott have not cap- 
tured Greene, Greene has captivated them. 

Graham Greene’s essays are, like his 
recent collection of short fiction published 
under the title Nineteen Stories, uneven 
odds and ends, by-products of a collateral 
career as a literary editor and publisher. 
Several autobiographical pieces are vivid 
penetrations of childhood haunted by an 
obsession with evil, or perhaps more ac- 
curately, with that craving to experiment 
with evil which has been the persistent 
characteristic of all Greene’s work. Every 








gteat writer is given over to an obsession, 
he says in connection with Walter de la 
Mare. In Henry James it was ‘‘a passionate 
disturst in human nature,’’ a vision, shared 
by the whole James family, of the world 
possessed by devils, governed by moral 
anarchy, its history a sorry record of treach- 
ery and personal failure. For Greene the 
only proper response to such a world is 
a profound sense of anguish and pity. 

The world of Graham Greene is gen- 
erically that of Henry James, Kafka, Rilke 
and Camus. It is a world of terror and 
despair, when it is seen, as it is experi- 
entially, in fiction, without the shaping 
force of dogma. It is profoundly morbid. 
For Greene, as for William James, healthy- 
mindedness is ‘“‘unspeakably biind and 
shallow.” Obsessions are valid insights 
into the evil of the world, the sense of an 
injury to the original innocence of child- 
hood. In his “The Revolver in the Corner 
Cupboard” (contained in The Lost Child- 
hood) Greene relates with a chilling can- 
dor how integrity can burst into lacerating 
fragments, how, thereafter, a man must 
hover, in anquish and nausea, between 
petrified fears and violent actions. His 
world, we are reminded in these books 
under review, is a place for suffering and 
only a fool thinks otherwise. “Heaven,” 
says Scobie in The Heart of the Matter, 
“remained rigidly in its proper place on the 
otherside of death, and, on this side flour- 
ished the injustices, the cruelties, the mean- 
nesses, that elsewhere [in civilized places} 
people so cleverly touched up.” As in Con- 
rad and James, a mere prick of the civilized 
skin opens up a world of primitive terror. 
Most of Greene’s characters can say with 
Mr. Drewitt, Pinkie’s seedy lawyer in 
Brighton Rock, “Why this is Hell, nor 
am I out of it.” 


Small wonder then that for Greene peace 
of mind is at best a nullity, at worst a death 
drive. ‘Point me out the happy man and 
I will point you out either egotism, sel- 
fishness, evil—or else an absolute ignor- 
ance,” he writes. ‘I suffer, therefore I am,” 
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he makes one of his characters say. When 
life appears secure and happy, as it does 
to the fat and sensual Ida in Brighton Rock, 
matters are at their very worst. 

What distinguishes Green from other 
writers in the school of terror, especially 
in those novels like The Power and the 
Glory and The Heart of the Matter which 
owe much to Mauriac, and a good deal to 
Bloy and Péquy, is his sense of pity. Pity, 
in his characters and for his characters, is 
a non-Aristotelian purge for the horror 
and terror of life. But it is an ambiguous 
pity, perhaps more hopeles than Kafka’s, 
because it is afraid to hope, less romantic 
than Conrad’s compassion because Greene’s 
characters see hope as temptation and de- 
lusion. How else can one understand 
Greene’s persistent obsession with Péguy’s 
idea that the final act of pity is the offering 
of one’s own damnation for the soul of 
Greene’s pity comes close to an 
annihilation of self. 


another ? 


Greene wars relentlessly against natural 
goodness in the name of the supernatural, 
of the world of the spirit and truth. There 
is no place in his books for good eating 
and drinking, for refreshing dreamless 
sleep, for hearty companionship, for virtue 
rewarded. His important men and women 
are gaunt, stringy, harassed, repulsive— 
until redeemed by pity. Alone, as objects, 
they are twitching nerves, slabs of beef, 
dead fish, cannon fodder. Thus, he would 
seem to argue, they must seem to be what 
they actually are if they are to merit human 
pity and forgiveness; thus must all men be, 
stripped and ridiculous, if they hope to 
merit the mercy of God. 

No character in Greene’s fiction chal- 
lenges this view, not even the sad and 
nerveless priests who quote Bloy and Péguy 
as solace to themselves and their penitents. 
The hidden strength, the answer to the 
riddle of pain buried in Greene’s symbol- 
ism, is the acknowledgement of weakness, 
an utter, a blind, and, paradoxically, a de- 
spairing confidence in the mercy of God. 
But it is, one guesses and one hopes, a 
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despair of the intelligence in the face of 
mystery, the anxiety of the nervous system, 
rather than a despair of the will. 

To read The Art of Graham Greene 
and Greene’s book of essays is to see clearly 
how right Greene is to describe himself 
as a novelist who is a Catholic rather than 
a Catholic novelist. For in one sense it is 
true, as Miss Farris and Mr. Allott assert, 
that Greene’s theology is the least impor- 
tant part of his work. It is not the source, 
the inspiration or the matter of his fiction. 
He puts down what he has felt, and he 
has felt the finger of God touching about 
him. In accounting for this touch he 
trusts to the language of artists rather 
than that of theologians. No doubt his 
trust makes him seem absurd, especially 
when he makes Pinkie talk like Baudelaire 
and deprives his confessors of elementary 
religious information. It would be absurd, 
too, to tidy up his logic and untangle his 
theology as Marcel Moré has attempted to 
do in a recent essay on The Heart of the 
Matter (‘The Two Holocausts of Scobie” 
in Cross Currents, Winter, 1951). For 
Greene has committed himself to absurdity 
by his contempt for rationalization, by his 
attachment to mystery. Indeed his only real 
cruelties, and worse still, his occasional 
petulance and meanness of spirit, may be 
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accounted for by his revulsion against those 
who, in the name of reason, have seemed 
to accept a fallen world and adjusted them 
selves to it. 

It is to be supposed that this revulsion 
needs to be expressed. To a spiritual elite 
pessimism is cliché. For them the nagging 
of the spirit is a temptation of Satan, a 
disturbance of the peace of God, a counsel 
of despair. But Greene is nagging at the 
spiritual mediocrity, the half-educated, half- 
formed spirit. He has been ambiguous, but 
his ambiguities never depart from the con- 
text of faith and mercy and hence never 
really exclude a possibility of hope. It is 
this context which has thus far corrected 
and sublimated the defects of his genius 
—his relatively narrow range of sensibili- 
ties, his coddling of obsessions, his sus- 
picion of pleasure, his abhorrence of reason, 
his dearth of humor. 

Some writers trust their happiest mo- 
ments; Green treasures his torments and 
hugs his defeats. One must decide for 
himself when it is safe to be happy and 
when it is right to be disturbed. For 
Greene the great chance for heaven lies in 
the horror of the hell that screams every- 
where about us. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
Fordham University 
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